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PEEFACB 


Wum in 1880 the author published ‘ Mehalah/his critics, public and 
private, attacked him or remonstrated with him because there was no 
moral lo the story—because ‘ Mehalab ’ was not, os the Germans would 
say, a Tendenzroman. No doubt that life is but an acted vEsop’s Fables, 
in which the actors ore human,bat it is surely allowable in an author .to 
t^e winn occasionally, and fly away from the stings and goads of 
moral anpljcationB which prog one in everyday life, into the region of 
unmoiffis^/^cy. ' However, in his second attempt, ‘ John Herring,' 
he dtdLhav^'&'mbral pui^se thronghout his story, and his critics, 
publia.-lnd j^vate, with one accord—only excepting a couple of 
^otliih reviewers—failed to see it. He complained of this one day 
to pna of his critics, who replied, ‘We have no time to dive for par< 
poses, we skim for story.’ That is true generally .of, the English 
reader, specially of the novel reader, who dips but does not plunge. 
Therefore the author acknowledges that he made amistake. A purpose, 
a moral, must not be sunk in the depths like a pmrl^ but tossed up on the 
margin as the amber, conspicuous to'the first pasedS^-hy. 

His obiwt in ‘ John Herring ’ was to show that man’s character is 
only moulaed by mistakes. His reviewers objected that his hero was 
characterless: that was his purpose—to show an amiable, well-inten¬ 
tioned man, shaped by his misfortunes. There was another, and 
deeper, purpose in the story, which was to show how a noble character 
can only he formed which has before it an idekl, and that the ideal 
which elevates character is ever, and ever must be, unattainable. The' 
man without an ideal sinks; tji') man with one rises; but in so rising 
passes through.agonies. TAis life is his pijigatory. Only the man 
without an idr^al is happy—brutally happy. 

And now the author will correct his previous error, and'jexpose 
the purpose of this new story at the outset. To do this, he will tell 
the story of its inceprion. 

In the summer of 1883, as he was returning from his holiday in 
Tyrol, he came across an account of a Croatian mother who, m a 
state of absolute destitution, pawned her child to save its life and pro- 
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long her own. _ He occupied and amuBedfhimself, durii^ his r^naj 
journey home, in trying to work out what would be the moralf^na 
mental result in such an instance, .supposing the child to be a girl 
endowed by nature with generous emotions and considerable shrewd¬ 
ness. . It struck him that such a character, so developed, wou'd be ‘ 
typical of the individualism and impatience of restraint, social, moral, 
and religious, combined with impulsive gShrrosity, which is the 
feature of the new civilisation, about also to be the motive force of 
the future, that is coming everywhere to the front. . 

He had read recently a Polish story, entitled 'Morithri,’ which 
depicted the decay of a Polish princely race, and it occurrra to the 
author to take such a &mily, steeped in traditional culture, infused 
with feudal-Ghristian morahty, as the representative of the old civili¬ 
sation which is melting and disappearing everywhere,' as the other 
becomes concrete and asserts itself. 

Again, the author asked himself, What would be the result, what 
the mutual action and reaction, if such a line of life as that which he 
had ideally traced in one of his heroines—^the representative.?f the 
Coming Age—were run athwart the threads of old culture and ethics? 
Would each act on the other at all, to modify its peculiarities and 
broaden its view of life? To take another simile, would such a vein 
of molten, fiery, nineteenth century individuality, operating vertically, 
do other than.'^hatter the superincumbent, horisontal social beds? 
Would it be itself at all metamorphosed in the process? 

The author was teased by the problem that rose continually in his 
brain. ‘ He felt that he could only work it out by calling his represen¬ 
tative characters out of the vasty deep of conjecture, and setting them 
on the table giving them souls and letting them move and act towards 
each other automatically, and work out the problem for themselves. 
Such, then, is the history of the genesis of this story, and the reader 
is requested to bear its purpose in mind as he skims it. Two types in 
two groups are opposed to each.other; each group represents a set of 
ideas, social and moral, the one coming on, conquering, oveijtwhelming, 
the other disappearing and likely soon to be looked back upon as 
having become extinct in the moral world like asceticism and mysticism. 
There are two heroines each the focusing of the good qualities of the 
two groups, and two (heroes each the concentration of the infirmities 
of the same. 
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C0UET ROYAL 


A STORT OF CROSS CURRENTS, 


CHAPTER I. 

A LITTLE DEVIL. 

Aff the top or at the bottom ? At VMoh shall we begin t 
Sediment to-day is scum to-morrow. That which is on the 
surface sinks. Therefore,.does iff matter ? The universe is in 
revolution, so is the social order. We will begin at the bottom, 
as most philosophical. Only the builders of Lagado began 
their edifices at the apex. The Barbican is the oldest portion 
of ancient Plymouth. It consists of a collection of crazy houses 
built along me quay of Sutton Pool, which was the ancient 
port of Plymouth^ The houses are tall, with slated fronts and 
bow windows, much out of the perpendicular, of various dates** 
In these houses dwelt the old merchants of Plymouth, who 
equipped vessels against the Spaniards and carried Tavistock 
friezes to all the ports of Europe. From Sutton Pool Drake 
sailed against the Armada. The grand mercl^aut-houses have 
become the habitations of dealers in marine stores, drinking- 
shops, and eating-houses. 

Sic transit gloria mundi. 

The houses gn the Barbican are so crowded that they are 
devoid of back yards, and when the inhabitants have a wash¬ 
ing they thrust their garments from their windows on pole^ to 
dry in the'sea-breeze and the sun. Some ingenious dweUBi%jin, 
these old houses contrive a system of rigging l>etwefl&" l^ir 
poles whereby a much larger wash can be exposed. On every 
^y that lends itself to d^ing, the Barbican flutters its flags 
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and streamers. The flags vary in shape, more than in celour, 
and most df all in their heraldic achievements. Some ‘ en¬ 
hanced * with Punches, others with bendlets, frets, bordures, 
even with bars sinister. Certain bifurcated pennons show (£' 
leaning towards ' escutcheoning.’ The banners ao-e for tlie 
most part white, tawny as old Eber, Isabelle. Some few 
are azure of a deep and dingy blue. From one window a 
circular mass of drapery, gules, bulges in the wind. It is the 
petticoat of the lady of the ham and sausage shop 

One comer house, standing between two thoroughfares, 
never displayed its bunting. Apparently, no washing was ever 
done in it. Over the door of thi8*house hui\g three golden 
balls, and in scaling paint over the window wag Jnscribed the 
name—‘ Lazarus.’ ' o> 

The Barbican is not a savoury place. Here the fish are 
unladen and sold, and here the liUle fish that fall ot^t of the 
baskets get trampled out of shape, and rot in the mire. 

When the tide is out, the ooze in Sutton Pool sends up its 
tomplement of effluvium. Providentially, the sea-tangles, 
hanging from the wharf in fringes of dull green, exhale chloriiije, 
and the sea-breeze brings in ozone, to ^infect and disperse 
the pestilential odours. 

The Barbican is a busy place all day, and late into the 
night; but at noon, for an hour, it drops into, quiet. Then all 
the sound that habitually pervades it is* sucked m at the doors 
of the taverns and eating-houses, and fills them to repletion. 

It was precisely at this hour, one hot day in early June, 
that the stillness of the Barbican quay was broken by 
piercing and protracted shrieks. 

Two persons and a cat alone occupied the wharf at that 
time : the one was the pier-guard, who was then lounging on 
the wall looking seaward ; the other was an old woman sitting 
under a large ^brella with her back to sun and sea, fast 
asleep befom the table of gingerbeer-bottles of which she 
disposed. The cat took no notice of the screams, nor did the 
old woman, who only woke Wfito the quay became repeopled 
and business looked alive. The guard turned leisurely round, 
drew his hands out of his pockets, walked to the steps by 
wUch passengers disembarked from the Oreston steamer, 
.i^etiwnded them, cast off a boat, atxd, stepping in, shouted, 
-f .l&ld hard, you little devil 1 ’ 

Borne faces, attracted by the cries, appeared at the windows, 
but the view was obscurM by fluttering dra'^ry, The lady 
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over the'ham amd sausage stop, Thresher by name, saw what 
was th%matter; her visual ray was not cut off by the washing. 
She shouted some practical advice, then turned and scolded 
Her husband, who lay on the bed with his boots upon the 
pitlow,Wding a Eadical paper. After that she drew on a 
jacket and descended t^ the quay. 

Some men, moreover, who had finished thedr dinner, 
issued from the eating-houses to ascertain what was the 
matter, and tkose who had not done bolted the rest of their 
food, fearful of being too late for an accident, yet unwilling to 
leave unconsumed good virtuals for which they had paid. 

The screams became louder, shriller. Then they were 
interrupted for# a minute, again to ring forth as loudly as 
before. 

The cries issued from the lungs of a child—a girl—of 
twelve, -^ho was in the arms of a wretched-looking woman. 
They were near the edge of the quay when the screams began. 
The woman was attempting to fling herself and the child into 
the water. The girl had her arms about an old cannon, 
plated in the granite coping as a hold for hawsers, and clung 
to it desperately. Finally, the superior strength of the woman 
prevailed, and she precipilated herself and the child over the 
edge into the Pool. Thai, for a moment, the cries were 
silenced, for a moment only, while the child was under water. 
Both rose to the ifirface, covered with mud, near a chain. In 
a moment, the child saw her opportunity, grasped the chain, 
and crawled up it, with the water streaming from her, looking 
like a drowning ral;, and again she shrieked as loud as her 
lungs would allow. 

In a moment, also, the pierkeeper was at hand in the boat. 
He lifted the woman out of the water, and then laid hold of 
the child. The latter, unable at first to distinguish that the 
hands grasping her were not those of her mother, and that the 
object for which she was grasped was not to drown her, clung 
frantically to the chain, and yelled with such force and pene¬ 
tration in the tones, that th^^uard lost patience, and said 
angrily, ‘Let go^ you squalling cat, will yod?’ 

Instantly the child relaxed her hold, and allowed herself to 
be lifted into the boat. She knew, by the voice, that she vras 
in the hands of a man, come to save her. When she wasJn‘. 
the boat, she dipped her palms in the water, and washed itbe j 
mud from her eyes and mouth and nose, Alter that she set 
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herself to clean the face of her igother with the skirt pf her 
frock. 

‘ What is the meaning of this 1 ’ said the man. 

‘I wouldn’t be drownded,’ answered the child. *I told 
mother as much, but her paid no heed to what I said.' * 

‘Kow then, missus,’ said he, ad^pessing the woman with 
rough kindness, ‘ what did you do it fdt 1 ’ 

The poor creature made no reply. She sat, cuddled into a 
heap in the bottom, hugging her knees, with theswater pouring 
oflf her. Her head was bowed on her bosom. 

‘Did y’ hear, now ?’ shouted the child, raising the sodden 
hair off the mother’s ear. ‘ The ^emman asked you a civil 
question, and you must answer him civil too., He asked you 
what made you do it.’ 

‘ I am wretched,’ she replied in a faint voice ; ‘‘my husband 
is dead. We have been starving. I can find no situation 
because of Joanna, and get no work. I did not knoirwhatto 
do with myself and her, and as us couldn’t find a situation on 
earth, I thought we’d go and get one in heaven.’ 

‘ But I wouldn’t,’ put in the girl, emphatically, looking the 
boatman level in the eyes. ‘ I told mother plain I was &ot 
agreeable. I don’t want to go to heaven—and,’ with a stamp 
on the bottom of the boat, ‘ I won’t go.’ 

‘You’ve a will of your own, apparently,’ said the man, 
smiling. 

‘ I don’t choose to be drownded,’ answered the girl. Then 
she thrust her wet and dirty hair out of her face, and tried to 
knot it behind her head, ‘ and I don’t choose as mother shall 
be, neither.’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what, m&’am,’ said the pierkeepqr ; ‘ two good 
things have combined for the saving of you to-day. First 
comes I. I was on the spot handy. Secondly, the tide was 
running out and leaving the Pool dry; so there was no depth 
available for drowning purposes.’ The boat touched the steps. 
‘ Up with you, both,’ he said, ‘ and mind, no more of these 
games.’ 

The wretched woman obeyed meekly. The child strode up 
the stone stairs full of confidence, 8a3dng, but*hardly in a tone 
of apology, ‘You knpw, mother, I was not agreeable.’ 

The woman staggered after her daughter to the pier, and 
then stood there helpless, dazed, looking about her without 
light in her eyes. 

The water ran off her and formed a pond at her feet; the 
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Blime'was smeefired over hef hair and face and hands. Her 
Boaked^rments clung to her, revealing at once how few and 
Jhin they were. 

• By*^is time several persons had assembled. They sur¬ 
rounded tlfe little group and eyed them curiously. These were 
mostly men, still chewing the remains of their dinner or pick¬ 
ing their teeth. Mrs. Thresher, from the ham-shop, was there 
in a bljck b(^y over a red petticoat, very short, exposing dirty 
stockings ana slippers down at heel. 

Questions showered on the poor creature, which she did 
not answer, perhaps did i^t catch. She clutched her child’s 
hand convulsively, and with disengaged hand wiped the water 
^rom her eyes. • 

* Now lopk you here,’ said the pier-guard, ‘ you oughtn’t to 
have done i^ or if you did ought to do it, you ought to have 
done it in-a less dirty place. Sutton Fool is not a palatable 
place in which to end existence. Wait till the tide is out, and 
have a look for yourself. I reckon further acquaintance won’t 
make you more friendly. It -will rinse all taste of felo-de-se 
out of your mouth. Dead cats, rotten cabbage, decayed pota¬ 
toes, cracked cloam (crockery), old tobacco-pipes, kettles and 
pans full of holes, boots bursted, and soleless shoes, scatted 
(broken) bottles, anything, everything that goes to make filth 
is chucked in there, and rots away into black paste which is 
proper consolidated smeech (smell). I reckon that Sutton 
Pool bottom is made of the dirtiest dregs of civilisation. That 
is what we’ve hauled you and your brat out of. If you’ve any 
sense of decency in you, keep out of Sutton Pool. The blue 
sea is a different crib altogether.’ 

* I won’tf be drownded neither in the blue sea, nor in Sutton 
Pool, nor in a pickling-tub,’ said'the child resolutely; ‘I’m 
damned if I be.’ 

The circle of lookers-on burst out laughing. 

‘ Oh, you wicked child ! ’ exclaimed Mrs. Thresher, of the 
ham-^op. ‘Where do you expect to go, using them swearing 
words 1’ 

‘ Father .said it when he meant a thing—much,* answered 
the child. 

‘Your father smoked, I reckon.’ 

‘Yes, he did.’ 

‘ But you don’t see ladies smoke.’ 

‘No.’ 

* Well,’ said Mrs. Thresher, ‘ pipes and cusses ore imt’ral m 
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a man’s mouth, but natur* herself jnrotests wheA you see dther 
in the mouth of a woman.’ *' 

‘ Bid you hear how the little creature squealed 1 ’ asked the^ 
pierkeeper. • • 

‘Her cries drew me from my dinner, and lolt me the 
picking of my rabbit-bones,’ said one bf the men. 

‘ I’d have had another glass of ale,’ said a second,’ ‘ but I 
p thought two foreigners was fighting and sticking knives into 
each other. I wouldn’t ha’ missed that, I was aB?ays a bit of 
a sportsman since I was a boy.’ 

‘ I cried,’ said the girl, ‘ becausq. I would not let mother 
drown me.’ 

‘ And cry tha’ did, by jiggers I ’ exclaimed a'skipper, alai^ 
man from Yorkshire. ‘I was down in my cabin when tha* 
piped.’ 

‘ Look here,’ said the pier-guard ; ‘ if us stand here in a 
knot, the police will be' suspecting something and turn their 
beaks this way. Then they’ll have this unfortunate female pp 
before the magistrates on Idie double charge of felo-de-se and 
felo-de-child, and transport her for it to Dartmoor. So let ns 
be moving. Now then, ma’am 1 ’—he spoke to the woman, 
planting himself before her, legs apart, and his hands on his 
hips—‘ if you wiU pass your word that you won’t play no 
more of these pranks; I’ll let you go; if not, I’ll tow you into 
custody myself.’ 

‘ No, sir, I won’t do it no more,’ said the miserable creature, 

‘ Her sha’n’t! ’ protested the child. 

‘ What is to be done with them ? ’ asked the pierman. ‘ They 
are both wet to the marrow of their bones.' 

No one was prepared with an answer. One iflan, suspect¬ 
ing a subscription, tailed away. 

‘ You must go home and have a change,’ said the pierman 
kindly. ‘ And bit me counsel a drop of hot grog. It will drive 
the chill out of you and the squealer.’ 

‘ I have no home—I have np change! I have nowhere and 
nothing,’ answered the woman mournfully. 

•‘There is that ^blessed institootion, the Work’us, always 
open,’ said one man in a tone of sarcasm. * 

‘I’d rather drowll than go there,’ answered she; ‘there 
they’d take my Joanna from me.’ 

A grunt of assent. 

‘Her’s got the proper principles of a Christian,’ said the 
woman in the red petticoat. ‘ I’d go into Sutton Pool myself 
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rather than into the House. I reckon in the matter of dirt 
they’re about equal, only in the House it’s moral, and in the 
Pool its physical.’ , 

* ^ ‘^ther, lass,’ said the skipper, in strong Yorkshire accent, 

‘ how didet ’a come here 1 Tell us aJl aboot it.’ 

‘ My husband diec^’tfhe answered timidly; ‘ I sold eveiy- 
thing 1 had, bit by bit, till all was gone. I couldn’t pay my 
rent, and I couldn’t buy no food. I went from place to places 
alter work,^ut I could get none. No one would give me a 
sixuation till I got rid of the child. All were in one song— 
“ Send her to the Unioi^” I couldn’t do that j so I thought 
we’d both go to heaven together.’ 

‘ Have you no change of clothes anywhere ? ’ asked Mrs. 
Thresher; ‘ because, if you have, you may change in my room, 
and I’ll tuisi my old man out while you do it.’ 

* I’^e naught but what I stand up in,’ said the poor creature, 
.* nor has Joanna, neither.’ 

‘Now, then, my lads,’ said the pierman, casting his eye 
round,' I propose we raise a few shiUings among us to rig out 
(he pair afresh.’ 

‘ I reckon Mr. Lazarus can fit them out,’ said one of the by¬ 
standers. 

‘O’ course he can,’ said the skipper j ‘but he’ll not do’t 
wi’out brass. Here’s half-a-crown to start wi’. Who’ll give 
something upon that ? Here’s my cap as coUecting-box.’ 

‘ It ’ll come ppensive,’ remarked a bargeman in sepulchral 
tones; ‘ I know what the rig-out of my missus costs me.’ 

‘ A? gown can be had secondhand for a trifle.’ 

‘ A gown ain’t all,’ said the bargeman mysteriously. 

‘What^else, then 1’ 

, ‘ What else ? Why, there’s stays,’ growled the bai^eman. 
Them figures—^new—seven and eightpence three-farthings! ’ 

‘Then there’s a petticoat,’suggested aj)ilot, timidly; ‘if 
you doubt my word look around at all the fluttering bunting. 
Women must wear them things somehow, and they don’t use 
’em as caps.’ •* 

‘ A pettic(^t I ’ exclaimed the north-cotmtry skipper. ‘ Every 
respectable lass has two—one coloured, t’other white.’ 

‘ Must the little maid have staysf too 1’ asked the pier- 
keeper. 

‘ All females has stays,’ answered the bargeman. ‘ Girls has 
’em without bones. The bones come later in life.’ 

‘ What more t ’ asked the skipper. 
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A dead silence. The men -ji^ere thinking and looking 
inquiringly at the dripping troman, who was too bewildfred to 
reply. 

‘ Where is Mrs. Thresher ? her can tell us,’ said the pilot ” 

But Mrs. Thresher was gone to her room to tusn Her old 
man out of it and prepare for the contingency of receiving the 
poor woman into it. 

Still silence. The men’s brows were wrinkled with hard 
thought. It was broken by the rumbling bass of the barge¬ 
man. ‘ Dress-improver I ’ 

‘ Must the little maid have one 1 ’ 

‘ Of course. All females have iress-improvers,’ said the 
bargeman, puflBng and swelling with consciousness of superior 
knowledge. ‘ Four-and-ten is about the figure.’ 

‘ That makes five articles apiece, mates,’ said the pierkeeper, 
checking them oflF on his fingers : ‘ thumb for gown, ^re and 
middle fingers stand for petticoats, the last but one for stays, 
and the little chap is dress-improver. Now, then, mates, see 
what we can raise among us for the poor creatures.’ 

The party moved along the quay towards the pawnshop, 
the Yorkshire skipper revolving, cap in hand, among the 
members. 

‘ I’ve been considering,’ said he, after a while, ‘ as how I 
might find the lass a be^ aboard my vessel if she could get 
shut (rid) of the bairn. We could do wi’ a woman to cook and 
wash for us; and shoo might addle (earn) a few shiUinga that 
road. What do you think o’ that, mates 1 And what dost’ a 
say to it thysel’, lass 1 ’ 

The dazed woman looked at the Yorkshireman without 
understanding his proposal. He repeated it in moreantelligible 
form ; then she comprehended it, and her wan face lighted up, 
only to dull again. 

‘ May I take my Joanna ? ’ 

‘That’s the scratch,’ said the skipper. ‘Shoe’s wick as a 
scoprill (lively as a teetotum), and I’d be glad if I could ; but 
we can’t find room for little bairhi..’ 

The pilot explained : ‘ Can’t find room on ^,oard for little 
maidens.’ 

‘ What is to become, of my Joanna 1 ’ asked the bewildered 
wc«nan, looking with blank eyes about her. 

The man with a vein of sarcasm in him, who had before 
suggested the Union, threw out another suggestion, likewise 
ironical ‘As you’re about to get clothes.of Mr. Lazarus, 
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perhaps you can pawn the child to him, and raise a few 
shillinffs on her I ’ 

The suggestion elicited a general laugh. The woman, how- 

2 ver, took it seriously, and walked towards the pawnbroker’s 
nop, drawing the child along with her. 

‘Here is t’brass j’re gotten together for thee,’ said the 
skipper, pouring the coin from his cap into her hand. * Take 
it, and get the ten articles thyself.’ 

Then he^signed to the others to withdraw, and they, with 
great delicacy, did so, whilst the woman entered the pawn¬ 
broker’s shop. 

‘ Mates,’ said the skipper, ‘ leave the lass to do the shop¬ 
ping alone. It’s more decent. She’ll get the ten articles. 

• Trust a woman to bargain. And whilst shoo’s aboot it we’ll 
put heads together aijd consider what is to be done wi’ the 
little b^im.’ 

‘ Did you hear her scream 1 ’ asked the pilot. 

‘ Her’d do as a syren (steam whistle) to an ironclad, and 
rouse the Three Towns (Plymouth, Stonehouse, and Devon- 
jjort) when coming into harbour.’ 

‘ Scream I ’ exclaimed another man, ‘ I should like to know 
what man or woman but the old lady under the umbrella by 
the ginger-beer could fail to hear her. Mark my words! 
That little maid ain’t born to be drowned. How her worked 
her way up the chain out o’ the slime I Well,’ sententiously, 
‘ there be other chains than that in this world; and may she 
work herself up the next she catches as well as she went un 
that 1’ 


CHAPTER II. 

PAWNED. 

The woman entered the shftf of Mr. Lazarus. When there 
she stood trembling and looking down, confused or frightened, 
whilst tile child at her side peered about with eager eyes at 
the articles with which the shop was cixiwded. 

Mr. Lazarus was a dark man, of distinct Israelitish l^pe, 
his hair cut short, like moleskin, but his jaws and chin covered 
■with a bristly scrub. He was wont to shave once a week, and 
went bristly and black between times. His eye ran over the 
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customer, and took stock of what ahe wore, Hh soon satisfied 
himself that she had nothing about her in his way, ei&ept a 
gold wedding-ring. . n 

Mr. Lazarus looked suspiciously and threateningly«at the 
child. He detested children. They played marblef, ball, tip- 
cat on the pavement, and broke hm ^^dows. They shout^ 
after him, * Bags and bones I ’ or * Old do’ 1 ’ through their 
noses, or put’their heads into his shop, and asked how he 
was off for soap, or ‘ Any black puddings or bacon rashers to¬ 
day.’ 

The pawnbroker was frequently engaged, behind his counter, 
whittling at a stick, lying in wait to rush forth with it upon 
the urchins who offended him. It was rarely," however, that 
he caught the delinquents. He more often fell upon, or fell 
over, an inoffensive and unoffending child, and rattled his stick 
about its sides. Then the parents—^the mother certainly— 
would appear on the scene and join in the noise, belabouring 
Mr. Lazarus with her tongue. When matters reached this’ 
point, Mr. Lazarus would return to his shop, with the stick 
tucked under his arm, growling Levitical imprecations. « . 

‘ What do you want t’ ask^ Mr. Lazarus, looking up from 
an account-book, and laying the stick on the table. 

‘Please, sir,’ answered the woman in a faint, frightened 
voice, ‘ I want a set of dry clothes for myself and Joanna.’ [ 

‘Certainly,’ answered the Jew with alacrity. ‘Tumbled 
into the Pool, eh 1 About what figure, pray 1 ’ 

‘This is sil I have,’ answered she, extending her hand and 
opening it. 

‘One half-crown, two shillings, one’—he rang it—‘bad, 
two sixpences, and eight threepenny bits, also ^e French 
ha’penny, which don’t pass current. I return you the shilling. 
You may be able to get others to take it, less wideawake. 
That makes six-a^d-six. Can’t do much for you at that price.’ 

Then the poor creature said, ‘Please, sir, you'll be liberal, 

I hope. I’ve nothing else, and ^m wet to the marrow. I have 
brought the child. I thought to Wse a few Bbillinga on her.’ 

‘ The child! WHat do you mean 1 ’ 

‘My darling, my Joanna.’ 

Mr. Lazarus turned a green hue. 

' You’re trying to m^e sport of me! ’ he exekiTned, 
clutching at his stick. ‘You’ve been put up to it. I won’t 
stand tl^ sort of game. Get out at once.’ 

‘Please, sir,’ said the woman, trembling with cold and 
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alarm, ' the gftitleman outaide as fished me from the Fool got 
up a subscription for me, that I might have diy clothes. I've 

no more, but if you’d consent to take the child- ' 

, ‘ Intake the child—I—I! ’ screamed Mr. Lazarus. ‘Children 
are the plftgue of my life. I wouldn’t have one if offered for 
nothing.’ 

‘ Then, sir, I must take the money elsewhere.’ 

‘ Oh! ’ said the pawnbroker,- ‘ six-and-six is it 1 Pity it 
should be lolt. Do you think the gentlemen would subscribe 
a little more 1 The charitable feelings, when well worked, are 
very yielding. If you’<^ make believe to be desperate, and 
about to fall or throw yourself in again, maybe the collecting 
cap would go* round again, and the sum disposable mount to 
eleven-and-six. At eleven-and-six I might consider you. I 
can’t so much as look at you for six-and-six. Just cast your 
eyes o^r this myrtle-green trimmed with cream lace ! Don’t 
it make your mouth water ? ’ 

‘ I’m watering all over,’ sighed the woman. ‘ I only want 

ordinary dry clothes.’ 

t ‘Or this Dolly Varden with panniers, a little passed in 
style, and a kiss-me-quick bonnet. Make you quite irresistible, 
miss—beg pardon—ma’am, I mean.’ 

‘ I have no more. I can get no more. I need only a cotton 
dress and underclothing.’ 

‘Lor’ bless you I’ exclaimed the Jew, ‘what does that 
latter signify so long as the gown is gorgeous ? Try to screw 
some more from the gents outside. If you cried, now, in a 
proper heart-rending way t ’ 

The woman shook her head despairingly. ‘ I did not ask 
for this. *I want only necessaries. Why did they not let me 
drown, and be at rest ? ’ 

‘ What, ma’am 1 ’ said the Jew. * Drown with an available 
six-and-six on the quay awaiting you 1 yhe thing is ridi¬ 
culous I ’ 

‘ Please, sir, will you take the child 1 ’ 

‘ What do you mean ? ’ al£ed Lazarus testily, turning green 
again. _ * 

‘ I mean my Joanna,’ answered the woman, pointing to the 
little girl at her side.' 

Mr. Lazarus waxed wroth. ‘ Do I take little girls 1 Eh t 
look round and see what are the articles in my shop. Dolls; 
yes, they don’t eat. China figures ; yes, they don’t wear out 
clothes. I’m not a cannibal. Can’t make batcher’s meat out 
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the ring, and testing it with acid, she said, * My Joanna is of 

f ure ^old. Tfou’d better t&ke her, sir. You’d never repent. 

reckon she can do most things. Her can wash- ’ 

‘1 have no washing done here,’ said Lazarus, shortly. 
•NevtSr fqpnd the need. The Barbican is poisoned with the 
smell of yellow soap and the reek of drying linen.’ 

‘ Then, sir, her cah cook you a rasher of bacon- ’ 

‘I never eat of the pig,’ screamed Lazarus, and spat on the 
floor. 

‘ Her can kindle a fire- * 

‘ And waste tons of coal.’ 

‘ Her can nurse the babies-’ 

‘ I’ve no babies. I don’t want ’em. I wouldn’t have ’em.’ 
‘Her can run messages like a greyhound, and mind the 
shop when you are out; and should burglars try to break in, 
her would scream, and scream, and scream.’ 

‘Eh I’ said Lazarus, looking up, interested. ‘Was that 
she screaming half-an-hour ago 1 ’ 

‘ It was. Her can scream when proper. Other times she’s 
as still as a mouse.’ 

* Mr. Lazarus considered for a few moments. He rubbed 
his bristly chin, blew his nose in a fashion almost lost in this 
age of refinement. Then he leaned both elbows on the counter 
and stared at the girl. Mr. Lazarus was nervous about burglars. 
Unwittingly the mother had touched a fibre in his soul that 
quivered. Report credited him with vast wealth, with money, 
plate, jewellery, stored in the crazy old house. More than once 
he had been alarmed by attempts to break in. He had an in¬ 
firmity which he could not master. He slept so soundly that 
nothing 'wjpke him. The Barbican was a noisy place by night 
as well as by day. Tipsy sailors rambled about it, drunken 
women squabbled, foreign sailors fought on the quay. The ear 
in time became so accustomed to noises that tiiey ceased to 
disturb. Lazarus had resolved to get a dog, but begrudged the 
food it would consume. Following this train of bought, he 
said to himself, ‘ Half-a-sovc4 I could get a mongrel pup for 
less.’ 

‘ Sir,’ arghed the woman, ‘ with a pup you wouldn’t get a 
gold wedding-ring.’ 

‘ That is true, but a dog eats bones', and girls eat meat.’ 

‘ Oh! my Joanna hasn’t much of that. A crust of bread 
and some dripping—her never gets beyond (diat. Besides, you’d 
have to pay tax on a dog, not on a girl.’ 
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the money. Inmost stop the noise first; there is no d^ing 
because of it.* 

Then, feebly assisted by the woman, the pawnbroker carried 
^e child, kiclmg, teaming, howling, into the kitchen, to the 
‘ ctfalh(^, i^to which he thrust her. Then he tried to lock her 
in, but she dashed herself against the door, and beat the lock 
when he attempted tc'listen it. After many efforts he suc¬ 
ceeded in turning the key. 

‘ There,’ ^id he, ‘ squall yourself hoarse. Bang your hands 
and knees raw. No one will heed.’ 

He returned to the shop with the motiher, who was trem¬ 
bling and crying. ^ 

He shut the kitchen door, and the shop door leading into 
c the house like'^ise ; nevertheless the cries and thumpings from 
the coalhole were still audible, though distant and muffled. 

Mr. Lazarus wiped his brow. ‘ There is life in the child. 
There sfte will and pertinacity,’ he said. ‘ She knows her own 
mind, which is more than do many. Here is the half- 
sovereign.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. You understand, I don’t sell her,’ 

‘ Of course not, of course not.’ 

‘1 only pawn her,’ said the woman, timidly. 

‘To be sure, to be sure.’ 

‘ And, sir, I want my ticket.’ 

‘ What ticket ? ’ 

‘ The pawn-ticket, sir, so that when I bring the money I 
may have my child back out of pawn.’ 

‘ By all means,’ said Mr. lazarus. ‘ And when shall we 
say the time is up 1 ’ 

‘ Well, sir, if I may make it seven years, I’ll take it as a 
favour. Joanna is now twelve, and in seven she’ll be nineteen. 
I may be able to redeem her in a few months, but I cannot tell. 
I’m going away in a ship, and I don’t know where to. I should 
like a margin, so as to give me plenty of time to look about, 
and scrape.’, 

‘ Certainly,’ said Mr. La^yus. ‘ Seven years let it be. The 
interest will be ten per cenlj. A shilling a year. In seven years 
that will be seven shillings for interest. I’ll write you out the 
ticket at once. Hand me over the wedding-ring again. You 
took it up just now. The half-soverei^ and the six-and-six— 
less twopence for the ticket, that makes sixteen-and-four. This 
is what you want to lay out in dry clothes. We will see if we 
can suit you. The myrtle-green and cream lace won’t do. 
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Style unbecoming. Something warm and us^ul. I under¬ 
stand. Here is the ticket. KumbS: six hundred ahd seYenteen 
your daughter is, ma’am. Six hundred and seventeen. How 
your name, please ? ’ * 

‘ Marianne Rosevere.’ 

‘And my little maid is- ' 

'Six hundred and seventeen.’ 


CHAPTER III. 

LAZABUS. 

When the mother was gone, with dry and decent garments, 
and the drumming and roaring at the cellar door had ceased, 
Mr. Lazarus went to the coalhole and unlocked it. • 

Then Joanna walked forth. She had gone in wet; she 
emerged caked in coal-dust, black as a sweep. Clothing, 
hands, face, hair, were all black. Nothing was clean about 
her but the white of her eyes, her red lips and shining teetii. 

Mr. Lazarus held the door and stood back.) He* expected 
her to fly forth, snapping and snarling like a spiteful dog. He 
feared for his ^ins, and therefore held a stick for protection. 
But Joanna came forth composedly, without a word. 

‘I must confess,’ said the pawnbroker, reassured, ‘you do 
look like a little devil. I don’t think you could come it more 
natural, got up for the occasion with theatrical properties.’ 

‘ 1 am not a little devil,’ said the girl, standing in the midst 
of the kitchen, and looking at Mr. Icarus. ‘ I am a girl; I 
am not bad, I am good ; I am gold, not'-.brass ; I am not idle, 

I work hard ; I rise early ; I break nothing; I knit; I sew; 

I cook ; I scream. Where is my mother ? Is she gone! ’ 

‘ Gone, gone right away on end. She has pawned you to , 
me for seven years; raised ten sliillings on you-r-more than 
you are worth, if coined.’ o, 

‘I-am worth more than ten ^hillings; I am worth ten 
pounds.’ ‘ “ 

‘.You understand you can’t go to mother ; you are pawned. 
If your^other does ndt come back in seven years, then you 
fall-to me altogether as my own. Do you understand 1 ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said the girl. ‘ Mother has pawned everything else 
she had down to me. Now is my turn. I will stay.’ 
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'Tour namb«r is six hun^d and seventeen. Look in my 
ledger; ^here you are till cancelled. Why did you scream so 
horribly?’ 

‘ Because I wanted to be with mother.* 

* And n«w you are content to remain with me 1 ’ 

‘ I am pawned; I cM’t help myself. Mother has raised 
the money on me. I must stay till she returns with the ticket 
and the half-sovereign.’ 

‘ And the interest—the interest at ten per cent.,’ insisted 
Mr. Lazarus. 

‘I know nothing about that,’ said the girl. ‘I will stay 
till mother brings the monly. I cannot help myself.’ 

‘ Come alongb you squalling cockatoo,’ said the pawnbroker; 

I will show you over the place, and tell you what your work 
(rill be. This is the kitchen.’ 

‘And that is your nose. I have eyes. You wouldn’t 
make me believe this a parlour if you swore to it.’ 

‘ You are a queer imp.’ 

‘ I am good,’ said the girl. ‘ I will cook the dinner, and 
tl^n you will say the same.’ 

‘No waste of coals here,’ observed Lazarus gravely. ‘To 
think of the profligate waste among the rich 1 The tons of 
coal they bum; nothing to show for it but smoke and ashes I 
I never turned a penny by coals in all my life, never.’ 

‘ I have,’ said Joanna. 

‘ I shall be glad to hear how you managed that.* 

‘ It was this way. We’d a little garden ran down to the 
water, where the coal-barges went by. I corked an empty soda- 
water bottle and hung it to the branch of an apple-tree. 
When the bgrgemen went by they couldn’t hold oflf having a 
shy at the bottle, and they shied lumps of coal. I went out 
every day with a shovel. We kept the kitchen fire with that 
bottle, and the beauty was she never broke. Couldn’t, you 
underatand, because her swung when hit.’ ' 

Lazarus looked at the child with admiration. ‘ Beautiful! 
upon my word, beautiful 1 Y(«rti are a genius. Six hundred and 
seventeen. Follow me.’ • 

He led her'into the shop. ‘ There,’ he said, ‘ you sleep 
under the counter. There are blankets ^bout to make -a bed 
of. Only mind everything goes back into pkce in the morn¬ 
ing j noting tom and no tickets oflT.’ 

* I understand.’ 

'Looh; at me. You see I hold a stick-that I’ve been 

a 
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whittling. Not out of ornament^ I tell* you, b^t for use. Now 
rack your brains for a reason.' ^ 

‘ To lick me with,’ said the girl. 

‘ Hit it, Six hundred and seventeen. If you tear, break; 
or waste anything, this stick will be a paintbrush toyoikirba&k, 
making you like an ancient Briton, blue and yellow. Now 
look at this stick. You don’t supposV'I whittle and shape it ] 
for such as you ; you ain’t worth the exertion.’ 

‘You thought me worth ten bob, or you -^uldn’t have 
given it,’ said the child. 

‘You worth ten shillings 1 ’ sneered the Jew; ‘not a bit. 
Your mother gave her gold ring as i rell; that was worth six.’ 

* Well, then, I’m valued at four.’ ' ^ 

‘ Four I You’re worth nothing. I reckoned'on your clotherj 
and boots.’ 

‘My boots are scat at the sides, and wore out at the soles. | 
They are fit for nothing but making soup. My cliches are 
that dirty with mud and coals that they’ll never wash clean 
again.’ 

‘What! given to argufying, are you?’ exclaimed the 
pawnbroker. ‘No more of that with me. Hook up the st^s 
if you please, you blackbeetle. I must find you a change 
somehow.’ 

He made her ascend a set of dark steps into an. upper 
story. There they went through three rooms, full as they 
could hold, of various goods, old furniture, clocks, china, 
mattresses, looking-glasses, military accoutrements, uniforms, 
muffs, jackets, gowns, nautical instruments, books, tools. 

‘ There,’ said he, pointing about him with his stick, ‘ you 
see all these garments. This is the uniform of a general, that 
of an admiral. Here are sable and sealskin jackets, rabbitskin 
ermine opera cloaks, silk dresses for servant-maids, and cotton 
prints for ladies, linen jackets of dockmen, worsted jerseys of 
sailors. These must all be hung on yokes. They accumulate. 
Unless exposed they don’t attract attention. I fashion the 
yo^es and pegs on which th«jt hang. That is what I was 
whittling at. I always have one in hand. I have one great 
enemy with which to battle. These clothes ddh’t eat, but they 
get eateiL The mo& is my enemy. I said he was a great 
one, but really he’s a very little one. Bless me I what valu¬ 
able time is wasted at whack, whack, whack I with a bamboo 
to drive the moth out of the cloth and fur. I’ve tried camphor; 
I’ve tried bitter apple; I’ve tried pepper. Nothing answers 
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but the bamboo.- Now you know what will be one of your 
regular ^ties—auties 1 pleasures, exercises. You will have 
to beat the clothes every ^y for a couple of hours. If after 
this 1 find a moth I’ll beat you, whack, whack, whack, with 
the'banfboog^ill I’ve beat the laziness out of you*. You are 
intelligent. You can understand plain English, I suppose V 
t Joanna nodded. 

‘You will have to work hard in this house,’ said Mr. 
Lazarus further. He had beaten a carpet to illustrate his 
meaning, and raised a cloud of dust that made him cough. 
*No idleness is tolerated here. No spare hours are given 
during which you may slip into mischief. Not much food to 
fire the blood and make you want it. You will rise at five and 
get me a cup of coffee. No lighting of fires, mind. The 
boffee is made in an Etna. Then you beat the clothes in the 
back yard till the shop opens. About noon the fire is kindled 
and dinnit is cooked for me. You can eat what 1 leave. 
There is often gravy in which to sop bread. Gravy is nourish* 
mg. I don’t consume it all myself. I am not greedy. Children 
only are greedy. In the afternoon you mind the shop, and 
mend what clotiies are tom. About five o'clock I shall want a 
cup of tea. I take bread and cheese for supper at nine. My 
teeth are bad. I don’t eat the crusts and rinds; you may have 
them, and be gratefuL There are many poor children with 
lesa I had forgotten. You must have a change of clothes.’ 
He looked carefully about among the female garments. ‘ There,’ 
said he, ‘ I don’t think I could dispose of these traps j they 
i.re much worn. I bought ’em cheap; came off a girl as died 
af scarlet fever. Look Aarp; go behind a heap of furniture, 
aff with y^ wet and coaly rags, and tumble into these 
i)eauties. Inen, if you like, you may w&sh your face and 
liands at the pump. Water costs no money. I allow no soap.’ 

Joanna did not take many minutes in changing. She wait 
into the back yard—^this house had one*—and soused her head 
ind arms well Then she returned with the utmost prompt!* 
mde to her master. 

couldn’t find a comb,’ she said, ‘so I used a broken 
dtchen fork.’ 

‘ That’s right,’ answered the Jew apprc^^ngly; ‘ never ask 
for two things where one will suffice.’ 

Mr. Inzams relaxed into amiability. He was pleased with 
the ready instinct of the child to meet his views. 

‘ Let me tdl you,’ he said, ‘ when you’ve been a good girl, 

02 
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and worked hard and eaten nex^to nothing, f.’U allow you, as 
a treat, to put on the general’s uniform, sword, epau\|^tte, and 
all; or the admiral’s, witih his cocked hat; or ray lady’s silk 
and ermine, bare arms and low body. It will be as good iia 
going to the play, and it will air the suits alsci„and‘prei^ent 
them getting mouldy.’ 

Joanna dapped her hands and laul^hed. » 

'There is one thing further,’ said Lazarus. 'You’ll have to i 
go to bed in the dark, winter and summer. «I never allow 
waste of candle. Who knows 1 you might take to reading in 
bed—under the counter—and set everything in a blaze. Why, 
bless me! if this establishment <Daught, the £re would run 
through it. Nothing in the world would a^-rest the flanges. 
Now you may go down stairs. No—stay. There is one poiiR 
more to particularise. 1 spend a penny every week in getting 
shaved, and fouipence a quarter in having my hair cut. That 
amounts to five-and-fourpence in the twelvemooKh—clear 
waste, nothing to show for it. You will have to learn to shave 
me and cut my hair. Here is an old muff that the moth has 
pl^ed the mischief with. I don’t think it will sell. Practise 
on that. Lather it first, and then work along it gently wi^ a 
razor. You’ll soon get into the way, and save me five-and-four 
per annum. Only—mind ! Don’t waste the soap 1 ’ 

******* 

In all the many years that Emmanuel Lazarus had done 
business he had never made so good a bargain as when he took 
Joanna in pawn. Ten shillings 1 She was worth to him over 
ten pounds a year, that is two thousahd per cent, interest. He 
soon discovered her worth, and congratulate^ himself on 
having secured her. 

Joanna worked from grey dawn to late at night harder 
than any day-labourer. She slept under the counter, and slept 
so lightiy t^t at the leaat alarm of burglars she woke and 
screamed loud enough to scare away the rogues, arouse the 
neighbours, and collect the police. 

She dusted the weevils out of their lurking-places; not a 
grub could conceal itself under the felling^e bamboo re¬ 
duced it to pulp.^^ Not a moth could spread wing; it was 
clapped to dust between her palms. Wherever, in cloili, dress, 
or fw oloak, she spied a rent, her dexterous needle mended it 
ro neatly that it remained nnperceived by purchasers. She 
never forgot to lock the doors, bar and bell the windnwa. nt 
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night Her clolhing coefc mjthing, a«d was always neat, so 
well wa# it washed, so neatly was it mended, darned and 
patched. As she was denied coals, she washed the house 
Ifhen a]}|i her own garments in cold water. 

"When winter set in, Joanna found means of economising 
that had not entered the J>rain of Lazarus. Charitable people 
*bad instituted a soup-kitchen. The girl had gone thither with 
her mother in their abject poverty. She went there now clothed 
in rags, and brought away sufficient nourishing broth to form 
the staple of her own and her master’s dinner. Some potatoes 
and bread completed the meal. No one supposed that the 
wretched girl with worn facJfe and appealing eyes was the maid- 
of-aJl-work to the rich Jew pawnbroker and money-lender of 
the Barbican. 

Joanna had dark hair and large shining dark eyes too big 
for her f^e ; the face w'as thin and sharp, but well cut. She 
was but twelve years old, therefore only a child; but the face 
was full of precocious shrewdness. The eyes twinkled, gleamed, 
flashed. Wonderful eyes, knowing eyes, without softness in 
th^m j eyes that saw everything, measured and valued every¬ 
thing, that went into those sbe encountered and found out 
their weakness. Her face was without colour, but the skin 
was clear and transparent. 

‘Who and what are you, my child?’ asked a charitable 
woman once at the soup-kitchen. 

‘ I’m a pawn—Six hundred and seventeen I ’ she replied, 
and disappeared. 


CHAPTER IV. 

JOANKA’s SCHOOIi. 

Sevsn months after Joanna had been left in pawn mth Mr. 
Lazarus, the Yorkshire skipper was again in Plymouth with a 
load of coals frmn Goole. He came to the shop to see the girl, 
and tell her about her mother. Captain,JSull—^that was his 
name—^had bad n^s to communicate. Mrs. Bosevere had 
probably caught cold from her immersion, when she tried to 
^wn herself, and on her voyage northward had been taken 
ill. On reaching Goole, she was carried on shore and sent to 
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the naaiest hospital, yrhbre she ])ad been pronounced ill with 
rheumatic fever. 

After that Mr. Hull had been to Belgium for iron. There 
had been a strike at Middlesborough, and the fum^es had 
been let out, and the ironmasters had executed their contracts 
by purchasing their iron at Yerviee^. When next Captain 
Hull came to Ooole and inquired after the woman, he learned'' 
that she had been discharged, but whither she had gone, and 
what was her present address, he was unable* to ascertain. 
Joanna was much troubled. She had a tender spot in her 
heart. She was passionately devoted to her mother. Not a 
line had reached her from Mrs. Rd&evere. Whether stie were 
alive or dead she could not tell. She cried J)itterly at night 
under the counter, and could not sleep for sobs. But she didf 
not allow the skipper to see her tears. She shook and turned 
white when he told his tale, and then ded to the kitchen to 
conceal her emotion. 

‘ Ah! ’ said the pawnbroker, when she had disappeared, 

' this is my fate. I advanced ten shillings on the child, and 
now she is thrown on my hands. This is the second time t^is 
sort of thing has occurim—before it was white mice.’ 

‘ What about the white mice ? ’ 

‘ I advanced money on a couple of white mice to a school¬ 
boy, and was not repaid. I had to feed those mice for weeks, 
and they cost me a fortune. I put them in the window, blit, 
though it brought all the Barbican children to the glass, there 
came no buyer. At last I was forced to drown them, to be rid 
of the daily burden of their maintenance. The law won’t let 
me deal like that with children. I’ll never advanqp money on 
live animals again—uneven I’ve been bitten twicf, once by the 
mice, now by the girl. Ten shillings 1 I gave a half-sovereign 
in gold. I shall never see the colour of ^e coin again.’ 

’Now, Mr. Lazarus, speak nobut the truth. You gave 
ne’er a penny in cash. It was all took out in clothes.’ 

‘Was it? Dra.rme,Ihadforgot. Well, it does not matter. 

I made a bad bar^in. GRie cfeature eats with a voracity per¬ 
fectly appb.lling. Bid you ever see a cow or a horse in a m^ow, 
how it goes on, never stopping ? It is just the same with this 
child. The cost of her fo(^ is frightful, the cost of her clothes 
sickening. She oulgrows her dresses as hist as they are fitted 
on her. "Why did I take her ? Why wob I such a fool ? This 
is what comes of having a feeling heart. Take her away, 
Mr. Hull, tak^ her away, chuck her as ballast into the bil|^ 
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vater in your l)pld. I’ve bad her seven months, now it is your 
turn.’ • 

<1—11’stammered the good-natured skipper, ‘I am nae 
tespoMible for t’ little lass.’ 

* ‘'Sou aje. You sent her here. You persuaded the mother 
to put her with me, an<^offered her a place in yqur vessel. As 
you took the mother, ;^u’re part bound for the child. Now 
I’ve had enough of her gorging herself on butcher’s meat, and 
swilling bottled ale, and burning candles at both ends, and 
flaunting in silks and satins.’ 

‘ None so much o’ t’ latter, I take it, Mr. Lazarus.’ 

* Ohly on Sundays, I %.llow. But, consider, Mr. Hull, a 
child can neitljpr be clothed in nor on nothing. You, by the 
cut of you, 1 take to be a married man, and know what the 
cost of dressing children comes to.’ 

‘ This is but one bairn.’ 

* I ^ow that; but this child is a girl, and girls cost more 
in clothes than boys.’ 

‘ Shoo works for you.’ 

‘ Works 1 Not she—^loiters about the Barbican playing with 
^e boys and girls at hopscotch and prisoners’ base. Works ! 
I’ve paid for her schooling.’ 

’Does she go to t’ National school 1 ’ 

‘ National school 1 ’ jeered the Jew. * A first-rate private 
school. She is slow at learning. I wish I could extract from 
her sufBcient work to pay for her schooling. Take her away. 
I’ll turn her out of doors if you don’t. Not under half-a- 
Bovereign would I consent to retain her.’ 

Mr. HuU considered for a while, then thrust his hand into 
his pockel^and drew forth some money. <If this be but a 
matter o’ brass,’ he said, ' take it. But I tell thee, I don’t 
acknowledge the responsibility.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the Jew, ‘I’ve a filing heart, and I 
accept the trifle. It don’t'cover her breakages. I had as 
beautiful a pair of Oriental jars as you might wish to see. 
They were worth fifty pounds. The child Imocked one over 
with a broom. What did she have a broom in her hand for 1 
Cobwebs! Cobwebs don’t hurt. Spiders break no china. 
Brooms does. Now there is but one remaining, and that 
is wordi seven-and-six, because the pair is broken. That is a 
loss to a poor man. Take seven-and-six from fifty pounds, 
and it leaves forty-nine pounds twelve and six. Yon wouldn’t 
like to lose forty-nine pounds twelve and six of a morning. 
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would you, Mr. Hull 1 You see what sacriSces one makes 
through having a feeling heart. !!lir. Hull, I'll take th«,money, 
and set it off against the breakages : you contribute ten shil¬ 
lings and X fdrty-nine pounds twelve and six.’ 

Mr. Hull ^w red, and fumbled in his pocket. «, * Dang I' 
said he, * here’s another half-sovereigi^ 

‘Tlisnk you, captain, thank you. S ou understand, it don’t' 
release her from pawn. The mother pawned her, and has the 
ticket.’ 

‘ Oh, I don’t want t’ bairn out. Keep her till her mother 
redeems her. I’m a’most feared though t’ old lass is dead. 
Shoo were but a weakly creetur* at 4)est.’ 

‘ m keep her till then,’ said Lazarus, and^dded to him¬ 
self, ‘ I wouldn’t do without her for five-and-twenty pounds.’ 

As Mr. Lazarus said, Joanna was at school, and the school 
was the private establishment of Mr. Lazarus, in wMch he 
was head and second master and usher rolled into on^, and in 
which she was the only scholar. Consequently on her was 
concentrated the full teaching power of the academy. She 
knew her letters and could sum when she came there, but h^r 
knowledge of men and the world was rudimentary. This was 
the speciality of Mr. Lazarus’s teaching. Under his tuition 
she rapidly acquired an insight into the shady ways of the 
world and acquaintance with the skeletons in the cupboards 
of a good many houses in Plymouth. 

Joanna also gained insight into her master’s business, and 
unfolded a remarkable aptitude for it. The business was one 
that ramified in all directions, a fungous, cancerous growth 
with fibres extracting nutriment from every social bed. 

Mr. Lazarus visi^ extravagant ladies at their jiomes, and 
lent them money on their diamonds. He gave out coppers on 
the flat-irons of drunken washerwomen. He took the gold 
repeaters of officers and the tools of artisans. He lent money 
on bills of sale, notes of hand, and post-obits. He was yield¬ 
ing about renewals. 

The house was crowded fron> garret to cellar with articles 
of every description dOn which money had been advanced, or 
which had been seized in de&ult of payment. * A retentive 
memory was in demam^ to recollect where anything was, when 
wanted by a depositor, who came, money in' hand, to release 
it; to know what pledges had lapsed, and when, without 
hunting them out of the ledger. 

Dealers of various kiu(£ visited Mr. Lazarus : slop-shop 
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men to purchaM a lot of secqiadliand clothing, curiosity dealers 
to overhaul his china and engravings, jevellera for his watches 
and rings and bracelets, furniture-makers to buy up cracked 
Inahogany-veneered chests of drawers for conversion into 
FJore^ii^ antiques by coating them with Dutch marquetry. 

Thuq^fhe go^s in Lazarus’s establishment went into 
circulation. Old things went and new came. But there 
always remained some deposit which no tide swept away, and 
which lay at a burden on the Jew’s mind. The articles 
occupied space and were unsaleable. Joanna applied her 
mind to the solution of this difficulty, and showed a rare 
sagacity in converting thefh into usable, and therefore saleable 
goi^s, and thu^launching them. 

* As Joanna grew up, and grew into the business, she 
exhibited a rare talent in negotiating with both sellers and 
purchas^. She did not become the right hand of Lazarus, 
only because he had no right hand. Even he, with his long 
experience, was unable to surpass her in disparagement of 
articles offered, in shaming a poor pledger into yielding them 
fqp a trifle. The expressions she threw into her face, the 
scorn that quivered in her finger-tips, the keenness of eyesight 
that overlooked no defect, cowed the spirit of the pledger, and 
took the value out of the piece of goods before a word was 
spoken. On the other hand, in treating with dealers, her 
genius was equally conspicuous. She praised the articles, 
dexterously disguised their defects, flattered and cajoled the 
purchasers, and sent them av^ay to find that they had been 
overreached. But what delighted Joanna especially was to 
have to do with an amateur antiquary or china fancier : then 
she became«simplicity itself, profoundly ignorant of the real 
value of rare articles, and she sent the greenhorns off deluding 
themselves that they had secured treasures ‘in a poky out-of- 
the-way odds-and-ends shop,’ when they had paid heavy gold 
for utter rubbish. 

Joanna, as has been said, developed admirable skill in 
turning unusable goods into*tirticles of commerce. We give 
one instance, ^r. Lazarus was unable to resist the temptation 
of purchasing, at a low figure, a large number of scarlet 
uniforms slightly damaged and discoloured. E'o one would 
buy the red-cloth jackets. Joanna unpicked them, sent them 
into the dye-vat, and with a pair of scissors add a needle and 
black threcul converted them into fiushionable short coats. The 
breast of one made the tail of another. 
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The demand for Mr. Ijaza^us’s Kinkii^, Lome, and 
Brighton suits, at a price with which the ready-mad^, dealers 
could not compete, soon exceeded the supply. 

When one of H.M.’s vessels was put in commission the 
mess was furnished with new linen, plate, china, g^ss.**'Wffen 
discharged—sometimes at the end gf a few months—every¬ 
thing was sold off at miserably low p^ces. Mr. Lazarus was 
a large' and constant purchaser at these sales. Sometimes he 
took the entire lot in a lump, by negotiation, without auction. 
Then he and Joanna went over all the acquisitions with care. 
The markings were removed from the linen. If the table¬ 
cloths were much cut, they were cfenverted into napkins ; -if 
slightly injured, Joanna darned and disguise^the cuts, ^e 
plate was subjected to much polishing, till it bore the appear^ 
ance of new, or was redipped.and sold as new—possibly to the 
same vessel when recommissioned. The glass was sorted into 
complete lots ; the knives and china found their wfy among 
the poor. * 

In their views of life Joanna and her master agreed per¬ 
fectly; but then Joanna’s mind had been formed by Mr. 
Lazarus, and she drank in his doctrines as freely as he let ifer 
drink water. 


Mr. Lazarus was a conscientious man in a way. He in¬ 
structed Joanna in morals. He taught her that great sin inrould 
lie at her door if she acted towards himself di^onestly, and 
untruthfully and wastefully. 

They had ample opportunijiy for exchanging ideas whilst 
feather-picking. 

The pawnbroker received many pillows and bed-tyes as 
pledges. 'When he did so he slit them at a seaiQ, put in his 
hand and extracted feathers ; from a pillow he withdrew one 
handful, from a bed four. In their pl^e he put hfiy, so as not 
to alter their weight. Then Joanna sewed up Ihe seams so 
neatly that it could not be told they had been opened; and 
the feathers were stored in chests to be sold at tenpence per 
pound. 'Whilst thus engaged JVMUina and her master discus^ 
the world, tlie profligacy of the rich, the meanness of the poor, 
the greed o0rim pawnbrokers, the universal corruption of men 
and morals. ^ 


What was-the world coming to, when debtors bolted to 
America, and -^hen those on whose furniture Mr. Lazarus had 
made advances ‘flitted’ by moonlight, leaving him out of 
pocket, without power of recovery 1 'What was the world 
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coming to, whan the police jpoked their noses into his shop, and 
found there stolen goods, 'which they carried off, in spite of his 
having paid hard cash for them, or were extortionate in their 
df magd for palm-greasing, to overlook the purchases 1 What 
was the world coming to, when charitable institutions were 
allowed to come to thj^aid of the distressed—clothing-clubs, 
coal-clubs, savings’ banks—and hold them back from flying to 
their proper refuge, the Golden Balls 1 What was the world 
coming to, ^en the Jews were becoming so numerous and so 
unscrupulous as to interfere with one another’s business 1 And 
what was the world coming to, when Gentiles were becoming a 
match for Jews in pluckihg the geese, and shearing the silly 
sheep, that asked to be plucked and shorn} 

Thus Joanna grew up under this schooling, and the teach¬ 
ing becan^e the grain of her mind. There was natural aptitude 
to rec^ve it, but the aptitude was that of an active, eager, 
intelligent mind, ready to assimilate any instruction given it, 
with daily opportunity for testing and exercising it. 

She -was entirely without sympathy with her fellows. She 
Ipoked upon men as the prey on which the clever lived; they 
were fair game when brought within reach through necessity 
or imbecility. Of human nature she had a low opinion, but 
she was brought into contact 'with no noble specimens. 

lAzarus was without tenderness towaids her; she grew up 
with no one to love, no one to love her, consequently there was 
no spnpathy, pity, softness about her. The one leading motive 
of lAzarus’s life seemed to be Indi'vidualism. He thought, 
worked only for himself. He concerned himself about no one ; 
he 'was indifferent to the sufferings of mankind. His code of 
ethics was Jbased on self. That was right which did bim good, 
that wae wrong which did him harm. H^e insisted to Joanna 
that the secret of success lay in rigidly attending to self-in¬ 
terest ; that the failures of men were due to their yielding to 
their good-nature, to their vibration between self-interest and 
the care for others. 

Thus passed several yeaaf! Joanna grew in stature, and 
her mind accqpimodated itself to what was exacted of it. She 
became indispensable to her master, but he was too shrewd to 
let her see how highly he appreciated her. No fnither news 
reached the Barbican about her mother. The skipper no more r 
returned to Plymouth. 

Still Joanna clung to the belief that her mother lived, and 
would return and redeem her before the lapse of tiie seven years. 
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CHAPTEtl V. 

ORUOQE, SOLTOITOIl. 

One evening, after Mr. Lazarus had shut up shop, his private 
door>bell was rung sharply. Joanna answered it, but opened 
only Bo^uch of the door as allowed a portion o^her face to 
appear, whilst she inquired the name and business of the 
visitor at so unwonted an hour. 

* Grudge,’ answered the caller; ‘drudge, solicitor. Come, 
open, and let me in. Here is my card.’ 

‘Grudge, is it?’ exclaimed Lazarus, who was behind the 
girl. ‘ Let in Mr. Grudge, Joanna, and don’t keep him there 
under the drip of the door. Can’t you see that it is raining, 
and that he has on his best hat ? Joanna, be careful, l^k and 
chain after the gentleman.’ 

Lazarus backed, bowing before his visitor, till he backed 
against a wall; then he si^ hesitating,.looking about hin^ 
doubtful whither to conduct Mr. Grudge. 

‘Really, sir,’ said the Jew, ‘I am sorry to see you in so 
unworthy a den; but a shop is not the rose-garden of Gulistan, 
and the seat of business is not the lap of luxury. Where shall 
we go ? Will you condescend to step into the kitchen ? ’ 

‘ Anywhere you like,’ answered the lawyer. * No ceremony 
with me. Give me a chair to sit on, and a light by which to 
find one. I want no more.’ 

‘ There is a nice easy arm-chair, leather covered, with springs 
in the seat ; but it is upstairs. It would take a quarter of an 
hour to get it down. Besides, Inchball’s “ British Theatre,” 
in twenty-five vols. half-bound, the rest in paper parts, occupy 
the seat. Time, Mr. Grudge, is too precious a commodify wiw 
you to let us think of that thin buoyant-seated chair.* 

‘I win content myself with one that is cane-bottomed,’ 
said Mr. Grudge. 

‘ I’m afraid I must ask you to take one t(^t waa cane- 
bottomed, but is now sat through, but will be re-caned in a 
fortnight,’ said the Jew, apologetically. ‘ If you don’t mind 
talring a place between the prseterite and the future tenses, 
nothing can be letter. It is not so far gone that you will slip 
through. 1 will put a baking-tray from the oven over the 
hole, and then you will run no risk. Don’t be afraid of greasa 
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Nothing fatty ever goes into my oven. If you shirk it, take 
the dustpan,’ 

Mr* Grudge did cot^ however, relish the appearance of the 
, chair offered him, or the kitchen into which he was introduced. 
He rdbaiiged standing. Joanna entered after barring the door. 

‘I want to see you in private,’ he said ; ‘1 have come on 
business. We may a table, and pens and ink. Besides,’ 
he added, ‘the place is full of feathers, and I don’t want my 
coat coverei^with down.’ 

Mr. Lazarus laughed. ‘Joanna has been plucking geese. 
Roast goose for dinner to-morrow. I would invite you to par¬ 
take, Mr. Grudge, but yo^r time is precious, and my house ill- 
suited as a place of entertainment. Plenty of goose-plucking 
done in this establishment, my dear sir, 1 assure you.’ 

No goose was visible, not even a fowl, but bolsters and 
pillows strewed the floor, and Mr. Grudge had to step over 
them 1^ the light of a tallow candle stuck in the neck of a 
broken brandy bottle. 

‘ If I might be allowed to propose,’ said I^zarus, ‘ I would 
suggest your following me into my sanctum sanctorum. There 
^e can talk together alone. Not that Joanna is to be con¬ 
sidered. Step this way, Mr. Grudge. Joanna, let me have 
the light. You must sit in the dark, and pluck the goose after 
the gentleman is gone. Take care, Mr. Grudge, solicitor, there 
is a broken slate in the floor. Kick that bolster aside, it lies 
in your way. Don’t strike your head against this butcher’s 
steel-yard. Mind the floor •, there is a dozen of mineral water 
ranged along the wall. You may notice an unpleasant savour. 
It is occasioned by nothing more than a dead rat. Overrun 
with them; so near the water; and I have poisoned them. 
They die in their holes, and under floors and behind wainscots. 
In a fortnight the smell will be gone. Here, sir, is my little 
room. You will excuse the bed being in it. Here is a seat 
for you, Mr. Grudge. It may be peculiar, but it is not un¬ 
comfortable. In fact, it is an old sedan-chair with the front 
knocked out. If you will ifiok round the room you will see 
sedan-chairs let in between the presseft I got a stock of 
them, when they went out of fashion, and lay rotting in a 
yard. ^ They came in handy,-fitted with shelves for keeping 
sundries, my papery and poor valuables. One I use as a 
chair. I sit on it at the table. The sidds^t off draughts. 
I’ll turn it round. I can seat myself on the bed, if yotf will 
condescend to pocupy the sedan-chair.’ 
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Mr. Crudge looked about him. The room was small, lighted 
by day through a window, half *of which was blocked up. 
Under the window was a table strewn with strips of* paper, 
numbered—tickets to be affixed to pledges. Ink was in a 
broken liqueur-glass stuck into a cup full of shot. In ib oH 
dirty marmalade-pot was paste, and a brush. The^paste was 
sour and watery. Against the wall on &tie side was a bedstead 
with a straw mattress on it, and a feather-bed to which hung a 
ticket. The bolster was labelled 145, the coverle^i 374. Pro¬ 
bably there were tickets to the blankets, but these Mr. Crudge 
did not see. Apparently no sheets were on the bed. Out of 
economy Lazarus used pledged goo<}s; it saved the wear of 
what was his o^vn. In the recesses on each side of the chimney 
were sedan-chairs, converted into cupboards. One was filled 
with bottles—laudanum, ipecacuanha, castor-oil, &c. 

‘ Ah 1 ’ said Lazarus, marking the direction of his guest’s 
eyei. ‘ That was a bad bargain. Never able to disposd’of this 
lot. Taken from a chemist. If either Joanna or 1 had been 
ill, and could have used some of them, the loss would not have 
been so dead. I keep ’em here, safe, as some of the lot may 
be poison.’ ® 

On the tops of the presses and sedan-chairs were boots, 
bottles, and crockery. On the chimneypiece were Chelsea 
figures. On a stool beside the table lay a scrap of newspaper, 
in which were a couple of onions and some salt. 

Mr. Lazarus put the candle on the table, turned the chair 
about, and insist^ on ensconcing the solicitor in it. Then he 
seated himself on the bed opposite his visitor. 

Mr. Crudge was a tall, well-dressed man, of middle age, 
with reddish-toown hair. He wore whiskers and a moustache, 
but had his chin and jaw shaven below the mous&che. He 
had grey eyes and a pair of bushy reddish eyebrows. His face 
express^ intelligence without imagination; it was a strong, 
practical, business face. His manner was that of a gentleman, 
easy and possessed. He took his place in the sedan-chair 
without a twitch of the muscler.jOf his mouth. He was as 
insensible to the ludicrous as he was to poetry. Yet the situa-. 
tion was eminently grotesque. The sedan-chafr had a roof 
and glass windows at the sides. It was open only in fronts 
and Mr. Crudge was |)lanted, as in a sentry-box, face to fade 
with the Jew, Bt|;t!lng on the bed, with his legs folded like 
those of a Turk. 

*Now,’ said'Mr. Lazarus, *let us procee^to business. 
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Something of i^pportance must have occurred to bring you 
bere at sj^ch a time.' * 

‘Not at all,’ answered Mr. Grudge.. ‘Nothing of vital 
importance that I am aware.’ 

* Thin wjiy have you come i ’ exclaimed Lazarus, dropping 
his legs over the side of ^e bed. ‘ Surely a letter would have 
Buffic^. 1 could have fun up to town to see you. You have 
travelled first class ; I would have gone third. You are not 
going to chargg me for your time and trainage t ’ 

‘ Make yourself easy,’ said the lawyer. ‘ I had to come to 
Plymouth on other business than yours, and as I was here, I 
thought best to give you s« call at a time when I knew you 
would be disengaged. I am staying at the Royal. I did my 
business during* the afternoon, had my dinner, and then 
strolled down here.’ 

Lazarus breathed freely. ‘ You gave me a scare,’ he said. 
‘ What all expense I should have been put to! Staying at 
the Royal! Wouldn’t a commercial inn have dbne as well} 
However, the other client pays, so it does not matter.’ 

‘ Not at all to you,’ said Mr. Grudge with composure. ‘ I 
kiftw your idiosyncrasies, and accommodate myself to them-’ 
‘Quite so. When you act for bloated plutocrats, make 
them pay. Letting off blood does them good. When you act 
for poor hard-working labourers like myself, cut the expenses 
down. Our blood is watery.’ 

‘Enough on a topic that leads to nothing,’said Mr. Grudge. 
‘You can guess what has brought me hither.’ 

‘ I am afraid to guess. Is it the affairs of the Duke i ’ 
Grudge nodded. 

‘ How do patters stand f ’ 

‘ T^at depends on the point of view from which the coup 
is token. From yours, excellent; from theirs, desperate. 
The family are constantly in want of money—renewing, mort- 
S|a.ging, and there must be a crash shortly. Now they want 
about five thousand towards finishing them.’ 

‘ Fimshing them 1 Finishing^or ever the great Kingsbridge 
family 1 Brraiking down his most noble and>exalted m ightiness 
the Marquess of*Saltcombe I Sweeping away, clearing away, 
.utterly effacing’—^he jumped off the bej}, and with the tail 
brushed the table—‘ clearing awi^ and utterly 
effacing the most gracious and ancient Evelei^afi ’ 

J^Mr. Lazarus,’ said the solicitor coldly, craning his neck out 
of the box to W 9 ^h the proceedings of the pawnbroker, ‘ pray 
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obseire that 70 a have upset the ink and paete over the table in 
jour effort to clean it. Instead %£ mending, you have messed 
the table.’ ** 

‘ I do not care. My fancy ran away with me. I am an 
Oriental, a child of the sun, with a rich imaginatitin idiat 
flashes ii^ poetry. What care I about these noble hiushrooms { 
They date from the Conquest, but wh'^ is the Conquest to usii 
An affair of yesterday. I have done. 60 on. They want 
more money, do they 1 ’ He reasoended the be({, and sat on it 
with legs depending over the side. 

‘The end must come; it is inevitable,’said the solicitor, 

‘ Eveiything is in your hands. You. may bring the walls about 
their ears when you will. If you choose, we can proceed to ex¬ 
tremities at once. Hothing can save them. "You are practi-s 
cally the sole creditor, for you have got the home mortgages 
into your own handa You have no rivals to contend against. 
The estate must be sold, and if you choose to become^ossessor 
of Court Boysd you may.’ 

Lazarus rubbed his hands, and crowed, rather than laughed 

‘ I—^I have the estates 1 What good would they do to me 1 
I set up as a grand English squire I Not I. That is not my 
ambition. I have Court Boyal I I couM not keep it up.’ 

‘ Well, there is no accounting fon tastes. For the coup de 
gr&ce we must have five thousand pounds. As usual, I suppose, 
the money is to go through a thiM party, 90 that your name 
may not appear ? I will manage that. I suppose some debts 
are pressing, and the usual annual expense is becoming burden¬ 
some—that is the occasion of this fresh demand.’ 

‘Mr. Crudge,’ said the Jew, ‘you seem confident that the 
end is near. I do not share your confidence. A great house 
like that of the Duke of Kingsbridge will not go”to pieces all 
at once. It has its supports, on all sides, in rich and powerful 
failles. When the rumour spreads that the Kingsbridge house 
is trembling, the noble relations from all parts will hasten to 
uphold it. ihere are a thousand means to which such a family 
may have recourse, inaccessible,to such as us. They are Ijke a 
tent pegged all rqund into the soil, and if this or that guy 
snaps, what does it matter 1 —the rest will hold.’ 

‘ Who are to help them ? The central pole of your tent is 
sawn through, and %he guys will not uphold a fallen and flap¬ 
ping mass of They stay it while upright, but are worthless 

when it is down.’ 

‘But the house is not down yet. Why, Lord Edward is 
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TCOtor of a fat Somersetsh^ living, an archdeacon, and Canon 
of Qlastonbnry., 

* Hefnaj worth some twelve hundred at the outside. He 
cannot help. Besides, he is alr^y in debt. £ord Ronald, 
the general, has only his half-pay.’ 

*< But thp family of the late Duchess t ’ 

*JPaey will do nothing. However, I do not see in what 
WOT* their fall can concern you, so long as you save your shekels. 
'V^eiher the survivors of ^e wreck come to land or sink—^that 
is nothing to f ou or me.’ 

‘Notmng to me I ’ exclaimed the Jew, jumping off the bed 
and pacing the room. ‘ Nothing to me 1 It is everything to 
ma What do I care for money except as a means where% I 
may lever thei;;) over, and throw them in the dirt under'my 
'fmt 1 ’ He stopped abruptly, thinking he had said too much, 
and looked at the solicitor out of the comers of his eyes; but 
Mr. Crudge was leaning back in the sedan-chair, and Lazarus 
could seS only his profile in shadow through the glass side. 

‘You speak as though you entertained a spite against the 
f^ily,’ he said—‘as though you were moving in this matter, 
actuate by revenge for some personal wrong. But that is im- 
p%sible. W^t can you, the mole that burrows at the root of 
the social tree, have against the purple emperor butterfly who 
flutters about its very top on shining wing ? The distance be¬ 
tween you is too great for you ever to have come in contact.’ 

‘To be sure, 1 have expressed myself over-strongly. My 
feeling is not personal, it is political.’ 

‘ Oh ! ’ said the lawyer. ‘ Now I understand.’ 

‘ Of course you understand. Political feelings fire (die pas¬ 
sions as surely as personal wrongs.’ 

‘ To be sjure they do,’ said Crudge, with indifference. 

After a pause, Lazarus got off his bed and said, ‘ If five 
thousand more is necessary, you shall have the sum. have 
waded too deep into the morass to think of retreat; I must 
wade on. Tell me candidly : in your opinion, is there no sal¬ 
vation for them ? ’ 

That I will not say. Th«#e is a desperate resource. The 
Marquess may many an heiress, and with her fortune disen- 
oomMr the property.’ * 

‘He- is capable of doing it,’ cried Laz^s in great excite¬ 
ment. ‘He will do it; curses be upon JiinU Why, any 
American plutocrat, *or Liverpool merchant^W^London com- 
factor would throw his millions into the Kingsbridge chat-moss 

D 
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to make a way over it for bis daugifter to vrin a coronet Tho 
Marquess is only forty, is a handsome man—that urill be the 
Checkmate they, will play I ’ c' 

' ‘ The Marquess is forty, as you say, or thereabouts. He has 
been languidly looking out for heiresses these ten ye^iTS, 
heiresses don’t fly into your mouth like roast partridges in the 
land of Cockaigne. He. must stalkt^hem. He must make 
efibrts to find &em. However, that is no concern of mine.' 
All I have to look to is your pecuniary interest in the Kings- 
b^ge estates.’ ° 

‘ Five thousand will nigh upon finish them up, will itl’ 
said tiie Jew. . ‘ They take a deal of finishing, like a painting 
by Meissonier. I thought the last foan would have done that. 
What is the property worth ? Have you an idea ? What are 
the old mortgages on the other estates 1 ’ 

' That is more than I can say. I know what is owing to 
you. You have the mortgage on the manor of*Cou(;t Boyal, 
the sun and centre of the whole system.’ 

. Lazarus considered, then drew a key from his pocket, opened 
an iron box walled into the side of the house, and drew from it 
an account-book and his cheque-book. ^ 

‘ Now,’,said Mr. Crudge, ‘ see the result of getting ezcitra. 
You upset the ink, and now you want to use it.’ 

‘If you do not mind being left a moment in the dark, 1 
will fetch som6 ink,’ answered the Jew. ‘ I see that what lies 
on the table is useless ; it is a flux of coalash, ink, and paste; 
a picture of our social ^stem, eh, Mr. Crudge 1—a mixture of 
messes.’ 

Lazarus withdrew with the candle. 

Mr. Crudge sat back in his chair and crossed his legs. A 
very little grey light stole in through the upper part of the 
window. 

‘ Bah I ’ said he to himself. ‘ This sort of people object to 
fresh air. What with the onions, and the sour paste, and the 
dead rats, and the pervading Levitical savour, I am asphyxiated. 
No washing apparatus in the room, 1 perceive. 1 should have 
perceived it without a light.’ *'*Then he heard soft steps ap* 
proaoh. The^oor 'fras thrown open and feet entered the.room. 
In another moment a match was struck and flared. Mr. 
Crudge, who had turned his head, saw through the window of 
the sedan-cha^ ^at the girl stood in the room. Joanna came 
forward and hdia the match before his £ace, studying him in¬ 
tently. She said nothing. Mr. Crudge was too surprised to 
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speak. He looked at her. She was a girl of about seventeen, 
toll, slightly buflt, with olivtf complexion, very dark hair, and 
lur^ smevrd eyes. The n^atch flame repeated itself in them as 
jed stars. She had outgrown her garments, which were too 
ti^t *»d too short. Her arms were bare. She was in her 
stocking-solfes. Her lips were compressed; she remained im¬ 
movable till the match*humt to her fingers; then, instead of 
throwing the red end on the gromid, she extinguished it in her 
mouth. She said not a word, but turned in the dark and went 
away as softly as she had come. 

Presently Lazarus came back with the candle in one hand 
and a bottle of ink in the ^ther. 

‘ I cpuld not remember where I had put it,’ he said ; ‘ at 
lost I found th#ink in the howdah.’ 

‘In the what ?’ 

‘ There was an elephant brought over from India for a show¬ 
man a f«v years back, and the howdah was brought over with 
it. Sixpence a ride, children half pricp, would soon have re¬ 
couped the howdah and the. beast. But it was not to be. It 
was to be dead loss. Such is life! The elephant died on board 
ship, and the howdah was sold. I bought it, but have not yet 
bem able to dispose of it. Do you happen to want a howdah 1 ’ 

‘Certainly not ?’ 

‘You needn’t pa'y cash down,’ said the Jew. ‘You’d 
deduct the howdah from your bill. Perhaps you’ll consult 
your missus about it when you get home.’ 

The Jew put candle and ink on the table. ■ 

‘ I’ve been considering,’ ho said, ‘ that it would be well for 
you to go down to Court Royal and have a look at the place 
and the people. Then you will be able to give me an account 
.of how the* land lies. I can’t go myself ; I have my loan 
office, as well as the shop, and I can’t leavp the girl to manage 
both.’ 

' A queer piece of goods she seems,’ said the lawyer. 

‘ That she is j queer here,’ said the Jew, touching his head; 
‘ an idle minx with an egregjf)ps appetite. Eats eveiything, 
even the candle-ends. But enough of hep; she has nothing 
to do with Court Royal, and never will have, l^hat do you 
say to my proposal I ’ 

. '^‘1 can’t travel and spend valuable thue without proW 
remuneration.’ 

‘ You ^11 be pedd,’ answered the Jew. ' I will not grudge 
a small sum in this instance. 1 shall be easier in my mind 
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when 70a liave been taken stock of 

what is there. You see, tweMfffi m vself to lean on friends to 
find all the money I wante^yKty pay me—^they at Court 
Boyal—^it is not all profiilS to pay interest also fon, 

what I took up to help mero^Wnold of the main moftgages. 
There,’he continued, ‘is the ^fference between tfs Jews and 
you Christians. We hang together lAfe a swarm of bees, one 
bolding on by another ; and you are like a hive of wasps, 
stinging each other, and when one gathers hone^the other eats 
it, so that their combs are always empty. you go to 

Court Royal ? ’ 

* I win. Indeed, it is as well tl^at I should have a personal 
interview with the steward, as the negotiatio]^ are carried on 
through him.’ 

‘You will travel second class, not first,’ entreated Lazarus. 
'Money spent on the railway in comfort is wastb. From 
Kingsbridge Road there is a coach. You will travel outside. 
The inside places are secured several days in advance. If you 
return the next day you need not tip the driver two shillings; 
eighteenpence will suffice.’ 

‘ Very well; I will go to-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 

THE DDCAL FAHILY. 

In the afternoon of the next day the coach deposited Mr. 
drudge at the principal inn of Kingsbridge, ‘The Duke’s 
Arms.’ After depositing his valise and securing a room, he 
ordered a fiy to take him to the steward, who, he ascertained, 
liv^ out of the town, near the park gates. 'An open 
carriage,’ said Mr. drudge ; 'it don’t seem l&ely to rain, and I 
like to look about me.’ 

The drive was not a long c^ie, through a pleasant wooded 
vale, commanding, glimpses of the inlet of sea, now that 
riie tide wa^flowing, fiushed with water. Th^hiUs and fi^oors 
over winch the coach had run from the station had been bare, 
and .the coQtraM^f the luxuriant vegetation and stl^y 
growth of treU^ the hollows was therefore the more strikmg 
' and agreeable. 

The carriage drew up before a neat white houses with ii 
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gre«i Terandft, *nd rosy jJ W Wffl ifP' trained over it. 
Uved Christopher W ^ j M wJ P i S' 

'Kingsbridge. 


Here 

stewajrd of the Duke of 


A i»aid answered the TJUpiiPTnfonned Mr. Grudge tl»t 
the stewardi was at home and disengaged. She showed him 
into a drawing-room which, though well furnished, looked Mif 
it were never used, ^e walls were white, with gold sprigs, 
the carpet very green, the table cover and the covering of the 
chairs green* still. The window curtains lace, stiff with 
starch, and smelling of it. On the wall, over the fireplace, 
was a proof engraving of His Grace, By vis, seventh Duke of 
Kingsbridge; against the Ireplace—there was no fire, and no 
appearance of there ever having been one—a banner screen of 
needlework, glazed, representing the ducal arms, with sup¬ 
porters and coronet. On the table was an album, contauung 
photographs, at which Mr. Grudge looked whilst waiting 
Knrt came His Grace, in cabinet size; then one of Lord 
Edward, Rector of Sleepy Hollow, Canon of Glastonbury, and 
Archdeacon of Wellin^n; one of General Lord Ronald 
Ijyeleigh, K.C.B.; one of Lady Grace Eveleigh, and one of 
the Marquess of Saltcombe. Then two blank pages, with 
places never occupied, and after that, at a respectful distance, 
photographs taken from faded daguerreotypes of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Worthivale, parents of the present steward. The 
late Mr. Worthivale had been steward to the last, and pen¬ 
ultimate, and the present duke; a stout, grey-haired old 
gentleman, in a white beaver, .with high collars, and a plaid 
waistcoat. 'The old gentleman had pr6bably possessed blue 
eyes. They had not taken in the daguerreotype, and conse¬ 
quently hadt not reappeared in the carte, but both iMisted 
emjdiatically on the plaid of the waistcoat, as if this was, 
taken all in all, the thing about Mr. Worthivale, senior, which 
demanded perpetuation. Judging from her photograph, Mrs. 
Worthivale must have been a cast-iron woman, in black silk 
that also looked like iron, with twisted iron wire for curls. 
After these portraits foUo'^Sd those of Mr. Christopher 
Worthivale j gi his deceased wife, a sweet, wtient-looking 
woQum j of his son Beavis, called after the duke, who had 
naciously condescended to stand godfather^ and <Jf his daughter 
Iflicy,.. On a cabinet stood a beautiful carv^ ^dabaster vase, 
wifli fwans, forming the handles, drinking o 9 t of it, under a 
glass bell. Ibto the pedestal of ebony was let a silver plate, 
on triiibh was engraYed a notice that this vase was presented 
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to Mr. Christopher Worthivale hjr his Grace, Beavis, seventh 
Duke of Eingsbridge, G.C.B., .asa small testimonial of’^esteem, 
on the twenty-fifth anniver^ry of his stewardship. Above« 
this hung a painting in oils, by a'local artist, of Court loyat ; 
and on each side of it a portrait, also in oils, thb one of a 
favourite horse of the late Duke, the 8i^er of a favourite dog 
of the late dowager Duchess. 

Mr. Christopher Worthivale entered, whilst Mr. Crudge 
was studying these pictures. He was a hale, fresh-colour^ 
man of about five-and-fifty, in a light grey coat and a white 
waistcoat. He entered briskly, rubjjing his hands. Jud^ng 
by his appearance and manner, one wodd have supposed that 
the property of the Duke was in a flourishing *!and unencum¬ 
bered condition, and that the steward’s management of it had 
been most successful. Not a shadow lay on his cheerful &ce. 
His manner was perfectly easy. On his left-hand littSe finger 
he wore a ring with a r^ cornelian, on which were cut the 
three pheons of Worthivale of Worthivale, an old respectable 
Corni^ family which he claimed to represent. 

‘ Allow me to introduce myself,’ said Mr. Crudge. * My 
name is familial; to you—Crudge, solicitor, Exeter. I have 
comeon business about which we havehad some correspondence.’ 

‘ Ah I Mr. Crudge, to be sure. The maid got hold of your 
name wrong. 1 did not anticipate the pleasure. Gooche was 
what she said. Fray take a seat. Neither your name nor 
business are strange to me. Mutual accommodation, eh ? Do 
sit down. Beally, 1 delighted to see you. You could not 
have done me a greater pleasure.’ 

The expression of Mr. Worthivale’s face belied his words. 
On hearing the name of his visitor some, of his Sieerfulness 
had faded from his countenance and his lips twitched. 

‘I entreat you to be seated,’ he went on, nervously 
offering one chair, then another, then, noticing an arm-chair, 
rolling that up, then falling back on a fourth, a low light seat 
of pamer macJU, ‘ You have %^e a long way. By coach t 
May I offer you refreshments ? ’ 

* Thank }^u, I’wiU not take anything.My time is . 
precious. If you have no objection, I would like at oifoe to 
proceed to businets.’^ 

‘Ohl buEukes^' echoed Mr. Worthivale, taking out his 
pocket-handkercmef, and dusting the books on the table. ' Dear 
me I how provokii^ the servants are. They take advantage 
of there being no lady in the house to n^lect the primary 
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obliractions of cTomestio servfte, I cannot see to everything— 
his QiaBe’s affairs and' the dusting of my drawing-room. I 
Jkg your pardon, what was the business on which you wished 
to*corSult now i ’ 

‘ That iftortgage held by the Messrs. Stephens. It must be 
paid, I understand. If is called up. There is a little diffi¬ 
culty, I am led to suppose, some tightness- * 

‘Nothing^to roeak of, nothing at all,’ interrupted the 
steward airily. ‘ Of course we can 6nd the money. "We can 
offer such excellent security, that it can always be got. You' 
are certain you will take nothing 1 Not some claret 1 ’ 

' Excuse me, I should nke to settle this matter at once. I 
I believe the intdiust has been falling in arrear. I have called 
on Messrs. Stepheijs. They do not wish any scandal; the sum 
is, comparatively, not large. All Messrs. Stephens want is 
their maney, and 1 have a client who will advance it, the 
mortgage to be transferred to him.’ 

‘ That is exactly what I should propose,’ said the steward, 
drawing a long breath. ‘ All we require to clear off these 
encumbrances is delay. A calling in of the sums standing on 
the estates would be inconvenient just at present. The 
seasons have been bad of late—five detestable years; several 
farms are thrown on our hands, and we have no tenants 
offering; others we have had to reduce to keep them occupied. 
The old-fashioned seasons must return eventudly—a matter of 
time only. Then we shall be afloat again. That little sum 
about'which I wrote-? ’ 

‘ Five thousand. That will also be lent by my client on 
note of hand at five per cent.’ 

‘ "Who i# this client, may I ask 1 ’ 

‘ A Mr. Emmanuel.’ 

* Emmanuel 1 ’ echoed the steward, moving uneasily on his 
chair. * I must say I do not relish the idea of being so deeply 
indebted to Jews. Unfortunately we are already somewhat 
teased.with them. The Maimess, when he was m the army, 
rather reckless. It lasted a few years^ and then he learned 
discretion ; biA when sowing wild oats he bougilt his grain of 
bad seedsmen.’ 

' Indeed, are the debts serious t ’ 

' Oh, no I not at all—not for a marque.^ Aeir to a ducal 
estate. "We-only want him.to clear these off. Emmanuel 1 Who 
is this Emmanuel t He seems to be getting a much tighter grip 
on us than I like. Fi^t one thing, then another, goes to Mr. 
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EmmaiuieL You see this p^ent^ortgage is avery in^jportant 
one^ it is on the manor of Klngsbridge, He holds that on Court 
Bo^ already. Who is this Emmanuel ?’ 

client who wants safe investment in land. He is trustee 
tp An orphan, and must put the money where it can be secure. 
What security better than his Grace’s^roperty ?' 

Mr. Worthivale considered a moment; then he said, * You 
will allow me to talk the matter over first with Marquess. 
You are aware, no doubt, that his Grace is getting on for eighty 
years, and unable to devote his attention to business—except 
quite subsidiaiy matters—partly oy account of his advanced 
age, partly because he suffers from heart complaint, and must 
M spared excitement. The Marquess looks after things for 
him—that is, he is supposed to do so, and he does sometimes. 
I am in his confidence. * Indeed, I am his most trusted adviser. 
I act for the best, always in the interests of the famfly, but 1 
consult the Marquess in everything, and he does me the honour, 
sometimes, of listening to me, and quite devoting his mind to 
what I suggest.’ 

Grudge nodded, but said nothing. 

* Your time, I think you said, was precious. Yon will pro¬ 
bably be returning to Exeter to-morrow.’ 

‘ To-morrow aitemoon.’ 

* Then the business will have to be settled as soon as may 
be. Let me see— Have you a dress coat with you I* 

' In ^ portmanteau at the inn.’ 

Mr. Worthivale drew a sigh of relief. 'That shUplifies 
matters. If you see no reason against it, I will send a note up 
to the Marquess ’ (really it was down hill all the way to Court 
!^yal, nevertheless with Mr. Worthivale it was t^). *I will 
ask if I may take you there to dine to-night, quite sn famXU^ 
you understand. There are only Lord Bonald, aim Lord 
Edward, and the Vicar, and a neighbour or two thmw. Half¬ 
past seven is the hour. Will you return to Eingsbridge, and 
ga|i on your evening dress, ami drive back 1 You can come 
nere^ pick meup, and we will go on together. You are positive 
you have a mress suit with you ?—^I couldn’t, ^ou understand 
—^without— 

* Set yoifi;nmd at rest. 1 have dress clothes with me.* 

' r am so tnankfiil to hear it; I thought it possible you had 
not. When travelling on busings we don’t always care to 
cumber ourselvra with superfluous luggam, yon ui^ersttud. 
T6-dhy is lus Grace’s lurthday, and ^rd Edward has come 
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item SomerBetsfEre io «ee tlSB Duke and to dine 'with kim. 

Bo£ald' lives at C(»irt Boyal. There are no othetk, but - 
the Yicar and a neighbouring squire or two. I was invited 
as er defoted adherent tp the family. *Yery kind. Also lay 
son Beavis, '^ho has the honour of being his Grace’s godchfhl.'' 
•My daughter, Lucy, is cibpanion to Lady Grace. They w^ 
broi^t up together, and Lucy lives at the Court. Dear me 1 
Bless my soi^I The housemaid has left the duster in the 
room, stuffed it under the fender, and thinks it out of sight. 
As I am alive, there are the stove brushes also. Under the 
circumstances, you understemd, if you had been without a dress 
coat’—he looked down at’Mr. Grudge’s feet—‘and patent- 
leather boots 1 ’ * 

‘ I have dippers and red silk stockings.’ 

'They will do. Quite the thing. I feel so light of h^rt. 
You are cupplied in every other particular 1 I should be so 
proud——I’ 

‘I always take about with me paper collars, cuffs, and 
dickies.’ 

•‘Paper! Dickies!' echoed Mr. Worthivale. ‘You will 
excuse me, I know—but I hardly like to—that is, I hardly 
think that—in a word, 1 would not for the world show any dis¬ 
respect to his Grace, especially on his birthday. You see a 
duke stands at the very summit of the social scale—^next to 
Royalty. -Archbishops only go before by order of precedence, 
but that is a relic of pre-Beformation priestcraft which set the 
Church above the Stated An archbishop may be any Jack or 
Tom. You wiU not take it amiss if I offer to lend you one of 
my shirts.’ 

* Not at 211; not at all.’ 

‘And you not &il to be here at seven.* 

‘ I will not fail.’ 

Mr. Grudge, as a lawyer, was punctual Precisely at seven 
his flv drew up at Mr. Worthivale’s door, and the steward 
joined him.’ 

‘ Do you see,* asked the s&ward, as a woman in a scarlet 
cloak opened tht gates of the drive, ‘ all the 'fema^s who appear 
in the grounds are expected to wear old-&shioped red doth 
doaks and hoods 1 Grace supplies 4mm Christanas. 
The effect is charming among the green shruratgic^on the shaven 
lawm Do look about you at the trees. Are not these arau- 
ebrias $uperbf I bdiove these were the first planted in 
jS ngl Mi d t 13ie niildfi«|s of the climate and the fertility of the 
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soil have made them thrive. Look at the hydrangeas. Did 
you ever see anything like them 1 Blue, all blue, owfng to the 
iron in the soil. The rhododendron and azalea season is th) 
time to see this place to perfection. The two-mile dl^veabe- 
tween banks of flowering shrubs is scarcely to Be surpassed. 
I should have liked to take you thrdi^gh the vineries, orchard] 
liouses, pinery, and conservatories. The Duke .and the Lady 
Grace are passionately fond of flowers. He gnj^ges no money 
on his gardens and glass houses. You like this gravelled road, 
do you not 1 We have to send to the Tamar copper-mines for 
the gravel. It comes in barges fpm Morwellham to Elinga- 
bridge. It is so charged with mundic and arsenic as to poison 
the weeds for seven years. It comes rather ftostly, but there) 
is no gravel like it, a beautiful white spar. His Grace (»n en¬ 
dure no other graveL We have some six miles of gravelled 
walks and drives done with it in the park and gardens. You 
have a pair of gloves with you, I hope i I myself wear them 
until T enter the room,'lest my fingers should get dirty. Are 
your hands moist 1 Hold them against the glass to cool them. 
I do not myself like shaking hands when my hands are wanoa. 
There, from this point you get a lovely glimpse of the estuary 
and the beautiful hills behind, with the tower of Stokenham 
on the height, tt is too dark for you to distinguish the tower, 
blit you can see the water. I call the creek an estuary, but, 
as a fact, no rivers run into it. The Avon flows away behind 
that bsmk of hiU. There is the Court: a fine pile of buildings, 
is it not 1 an built of Yealmton limestone. I call it limestone, 
but, in fact, it is marble. By this light you caimot see how 
prettily it is veined. The late Duke began the and 

the present Duke completed it, about forty-three ^ean S^. It 
is in the Doric order.* . ' * 

‘ It must have cost a pot of money,’ observed Mr. Grudge. 

‘ It cost a great deal of money,’ said the steward coldly. 
*Dnkm do not keep their money in pots, like old women.’ 

* Is it paid for ? ’ asked the^p.wyer. 

‘Well-^t is rather unfortunate that then* Ozaces 

were obl^d^to buUd, but, really, they could*^ot hdp them¬ 
selves. ^e^ old house was Elizabethan, very suitable for a 
country o^or a baronet. I am not sure that even a 
baron mi^t no^nave put up with it, bi:d it wds not of a scale 
—of a SOTt—^ithad not the height’ (Mr. Worthivale spread 
■ his hands illustrative of its dimensions) /‘you understand. A 
duke is a d^e, and must be ducaBy ^O^isd. If yon have a 
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;un, you must ha^e a finnsment .to contain it. Even the dome 
if St. Paiit’s would be ridiculous. ’ You understand.’ 

The fly drew up under the Doric portico, and the steward 
lud his companion were received into the house by men in the 
lucal livery df buff and scarlet. 

, An expression of huuAlity and of piety diffused itself over 
;he face of Mr. Wortluvale as he ascended the broad marble 
itaircase, thick^ carpeted, towards the drawing-room. Crudge 
was 'noboppres^ nor surprised at what he saw. He look^ 
round him with curiosity. The entrance-hall was stately, with 
polished marble pillars and pilasters. It was lighted by a 
shandelier. Beautiful paintjhgs adorned the walls. Footmen 
« buff and scarlet flitted about like moths on a hot day. 

Mr. Worthivale whispered, ‘Yonder is a Gainsborough, of 
Lady Selena Eveleigh, afterwards Countess of Grampound. 
This is a £,ubens—splendid colouring. But you should see 
those at Kingsbridge House, Piccadilly. Pity they are so 
fleshy that ifetdly a curtain over them is' needed. The subject 
of this I do not. understand. It is allegorical. Hush I here 
weave.’ 

They were conducted through the state drawing-room, 
which was lighted, but empty, into a smaller room, whence they 
heard the sound of voicea This was a charming boudoir, white 
and gold, with rose silk curtains and rose satin covering^to the 
so&s and chairs. In a large easy-chair by the fire sat his 
Grace the Duke of Kingsbridge, a tall, wMte-haired, noble¬ 
looking man, with a high ivory forehead, a pale transparent 
complexton, caused by the disease from which he suffered, 
his eyes dark and piercing. His face was oval, his features 
.finely modelled, the nose aquiline, but not so much as to give 
the idea of strength to his face. lire face was refined, dignified, 
and cold. It wanted vigour, but was modelled with inflexible 
obstinacy. 

Lord Bonald, the general, wm like him, but richer in colour, 
and his features were bolder.. !pe was erect, decided in his 
movements, and looked what h^ was, a soldier. His hair was 
grey, and he wor9grey whiskers and moustache L&rd Edwar^ 
the Archdeacon of Wellington, was a smaller mlu than his 
pother, grey headed, with a sallow complexion mu^ wrinkled. 
Bis.^yM were wanting in brilliancy, and ms &ce bore an. 
^presmon of nervous .timidity. ' He had lost his front teeth, 
^ tins had altered the shape of. his mouth, and given him a 
look less anstooratiq them his brothers. 
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The Karquess of Saltcombe/>who was alsain the room, wag 
a handaotne man of about forty, with dark hair, dark'eyes, and 
military moustache. The rest of his face was shaven. Higt 
e^ were fine, but wanting in fire; indeed, the general exj^rel 
Sion of his fiice lacked animation. He was grave, dignified, 
with a pleasant smile, which he puk<on when spoken to, but 
the smile never mounted to his face spontaneously. He laughof 
without merriment, argued without enthusiasm, piti^ without 
sympathy, and acted without impulse. He'hid been, in the' 
army, but had left it; not caring for political life he had not 
attempted to enter Parliament. He lived at home, was too 
inert to go to town, and entered v^thout eagerness into country 
pursuits. ti g 

Ot^r gentlemen were present, but Mr. Crudge did not 
notice them particularly. Among the ladies present the only 
one who was conspicuous was Lady Grace Ev^eigh, the 
daughter of the Duke. She was tall, like the rest of the 
family, and had the family refinement and nobility of type; 
but to this was added great purity and sweetness, and a very 
gentle, almost pleading manner. Mr. Worthivale introdqhd 
the lawyer to the Marquess, who was nearest to the door, and 
was apparently expecting their arrival. Then Lord Saltcombe 
took on himself Ihe task of introducing Mr. Crudge to his 
father, and. uncles and sister. The Duke slightly rose, from 
his seat amd bowed with courtesy,'but without encouragement; 
Lord Edward held out his hand, and made some general 
remark, his kind face relaxing into a friendly expression. 
Lord BQnald shook hands and said a few words. The lawyer 
felt that^ although he had moved in all sorts of society, he was 
as a fish out of water here. The brothers looked on him as a 
stranger from another sphere, whose presence must be tolerated, 
who would never rise even to the level of acquaintanceship. 
The Duke exchanged a few words with him on the weather, 
and the drive from the station, and on the prospect of a branch 
line being made to Kingsbridge, ‘which,^ said he, ‘I shall 
oppose,’ and then turned to tn& vicar and Sir Edward Sheep- 
waui, and (rintinued with them a conversaticm which had bem 
interrupted)by the introduction of Mr. Crudge. 

The M(^uew and Worthivale engaged him in desultory 
talk, and while shook him off. Then Lady Grace, 

seeiug that the lawyer looked ill at ease, drew towards him, 
and provoked a conversation as lively as was possible imder 
the conditions of their having no points in common. 
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<Let me introduce you to my dearest friend, my almost 
gister, Mi|p Lucy wortmvnlo,’ 8aid Lady Grace; ‘ and perhaps 
you will take her in to dinner 1 ’ 

• Miss Worthivale was a pretly young lady, with bright 
oolotr iSid large, soft,, dark eyes. Her face brimmed with 
good-nature.* It was, perhaps, a little flat and moon-^ped, 
bat its effect was sunny. Her eyes were everywhere. Mr. 
Grudge saw that she was made useful in the house in many 
way’s to relieve Lady Grace of irksome duties, and stana 
between her and annoyances. 

Grudge observed t^t her attention was generally directed 
to Lady Grace, whom she t^dently admired and loved with 
her whole soul. Lady Grace occasionally caught her friend’s 
lye during dinner, smiled, and then a flui^ of pleasure kindled 
the honest, face of Lucy. Because his companion looked so 
much towards the end of the table, the solicitor found his eyes 
also wandftring in the same direction. Lady Grace was clearly 
not very young. Mr. Grudge conjectured that her age was 
about five-and-twenty ; but though not a girl, her pure face 
was luminous with the light of a child’s innocence. The com- 
pldkion was transparently white, with a little colour that come 
and went as a flicker in her cheek, and yet it was so faint and 
doubtful that it was difficult to say whether what flickered there 
was colour or a smile. There was something almost sad and 
appealing to pity in her eye and mouth; yet Lady Grace had 
known no sorrow, had met with no contradiction. Her life 
had been unclouded and unvexed. Her mouth was flexible, 
fine, and tremulous ; her voice soft, low, and sweet. 

Mr. Grudge was a man utterly without idealism. He 
could read nj poetry except Grabl». Yet he could hardly 
withdray his eyes from her face. She fascinated even the 
commonplace man of business. She puzzled him. He thought 
within his mind how he should g^t on with her if he had 
business transactioim with her. W omen’s minds, as he believed, 
were made up of so much care about servants, so much abbot 
dress, so much solicitude abou4*the goings on of their neigh- 
houi^ a screwyness about money, a pinch ot goo<^ nature, and 
a spice of spite,*all stirred up together till well mixed. But 
there was nothing of this in the face before him.\ He shook 
his head; it was like the dish before him, maiSip up ff unknown 
ingredients. 

Beside her on one side sat the Yi<»r, an elderly and gen¬ 
tlemanly, man, with views like a rose of wax, to be moulded by 
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any man who pat his hand to it and thumbed it. He was so 
much of a gentleman that he -vfould differ wiiih no one. Next 
him sat a young man who was speaking to no one, and was 
only occasionally addressed by Lady Grace, who, with ready* 
tact, saw that he was oat of the conversation. « 

‘ That is my brother,’ said Luoy^ in answer fo a query of 
the solicitor. * There was no lady foifhim to take in to dinnerp 
He has been in a lawyer’s office. Papa thought it a good 
training for him. Of course he will be steward after papa. 
His Grace did us the fovoor of standing as his godfather. ‘I 
fancy he would rather not have been here this evening, though 
he is quite at home in Court Boy^iil, but my father pressed him 
tp come.’ 

Crudge looked across at him with interest. Here^ at a^ 
events, was a man who belonged to his world—who felt uncom¬ 
fortable, out of place, in the sphere in which he found himself. 

When the ladies withdrew, he moved his glass,*^ as to be 
opposite him and enter into conversation, but found the steward 
come up beside him and engage him. 

‘ The Lady Grace,’ said Mr. Worthivale, ‘ is very lovely. 
Do you not think so 1 We are all her worshippers here—^fh)m 
a distance, looking up at her as an unapproachable star.’. 

‘ A little passie, eh ? ’ 

* Not at sdl, not at all,’ said Worthivale, colouring. ‘ She is 
a most charming -person.’ 

‘ I should suppose so,’ answered the solicitor. 

‘ And the Duke 1 You have had some conversation with 
him. I heard the weather and the branch spoken of. A com¬ 
manding intellect. A most charming person; wonderful man 
for his age. Seventy-six to-day, and in full command of his 
faculties.’ “ 

* Obstinate, eh 7 ’ 

‘Not at all—firm,-’ said Worthivale with a frown. When 
he BajB a thing he sticks to it. You see that Lord Edward is 
a delicate man. He had not the phy^ue of the rest, that 
was why he was put into thetphurch. Yet it was a pity, as 
his intellecjfual powers ore considerable, and he might have 
done well in the diplomatic service. A mo(ffiorming man. 
Lord Bon^ is a fine old soldier; was in the Crimean wax^- 
where he (^tingrfiished himself. A man full of information on 
all military matters—perfectly charming. You have, I believe, 
had-a chat or two with the Marquess ; he b-now talking to my 
son. ^ey have known each other smce boyhood, and there 
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is almoBt tbe attachment OtI friendship between them—as &r 
as friendship caI^ subsist betw^n two so widely removed in the 
sca)e. I hope that eventually my son will succeed to the 
stewardship. Of course he is young now, and the affairs demand 
tn old -’ He pausM, and moved uneasily. ‘ Alto¬ 

gether the h^arquess is a most charming man.* 

‘ Quite so,’ said Mr. C?radge. 

* There is our Yicar,’ pursued the steward. 'An agreeable 
person, but tiresome. To-morrow he will dine with a gentle¬ 
man of means,4)ut no birth, in the town, and be quite Liberal, 
if not Radical, when his feet are benea^ his mahogany. He 
leads a life of it; he is pulled this way and that by the ladies 
of his congregation, who Hive their various and discordant 
riews.’ 

‘ That,’ said Mr. Crudge, * strikes me as the weakness of the 
Church of England. She is trying to balance herself between 
two stool& a position neither divided nor secure.’ 

' Still,"said the steward,' wim this abatement he is a charm¬ 
ing man.’ Then he held up his finger : ‘ His Grace is speaking.’ 

* I do not myself see how we can escape a complete political 

Bn(|^ social revolution,’ said the Duke to the Vicar, Sir Edward 
Sheep wash, and the Archdeacon of Wellington. ' If the fran¬ 
chise is entrusted to the Have-nots, the Haves must go down. 
They must go down for this reason-’ 

‘ Which is the Ducal family ? ’ whispered Crudge. ‘ Haves 
or Have-nots, or Have and Have-not in one 1 ’ 

‘ Hush,’ said Worthivale. 

* They must go down for this reason, that the appeal to the 
electors will be an appeal to Cerberus, and Cerberus must be 
given cakes. Now, it is absurd to affect indignation against 
bribery and cocrruption in boroughs, and yet extend the franchise 
to the needy. If the needy have the franchise, you must appeal 
to their cupidity. It is the only appeal.they can understand. 
The new class of electors are earthworms, all stomach. Which¬ 
ever party desires toget into power must appeal to their cupid¬ 
ity,^ or for evermore stand out of jpower. Hitherto bribery has 
beant the candidate throwing kway his own money; hence¬ 
forth he will thrgw away that of others, ana tha^ will not be 
bribery. I bribe the electors of Ejngsbridge if iWlow them 
» shoot rabbits over my preserves. I do hot Lribe f I promise 
Miem the land of the aristbcracy and the tithes of tne Church.* 

' Already,’ said the Archdeacon,' the burners are crying out 
that they are crushed by the rates.’ 
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‘Very well/ sitid- the Duke let the libemls to to the 
luatiy with the offer of disestablishment and disendowmenti 
le tithe to go to cover the ratra and relieve the foigaera, and 
>u will see the faring to a man will turn BodicaL* 

‘If the Church ^e^ disestablished we should ha^ to ber¬ 
ime definite/ said the Vicar, a white-haired, rou^d, red*^ced, 
ood-natured man. ‘ I cannot imag^'^e anything more disas* 
rous to the Church than to become definite.* 

‘ The House of Lords will never pass disestablishment,' said 
he Archdeacon. 

‘ The House may go too/ said the Duke. 

‘ The country is gone crazed,’ said the General, ‘ or it would 
lot have endur^ the short-servioj system. What should you 
ay to those who trained men to be carpenters, or engineers, or 
awyers, and, as soon as they had mastered their professiohi^' 
x)ld them to get about their business and take to something 
Jlse?’ 

The Duke sighed : ‘I may*not live to-see it, but'the House 
jf Lords will go.’ 

‘And-with it the Church will fall,’ said the Archdeacon. 

‘ The army is gone to the dogs already,’ said the GenertA 

Mr. Grudge leaned across the table, and said to B^vis 
Worthivale : ‘ I see by the direction of your eyes you are try¬ 
ing to decipher an inscripition over the chimney-piece that has 
been puzzling me. 1 am too shortsighted to read it from where 
I sit.’ 

‘ It is the motto of the family,’ said the yohng man, ‘written 
all over the house—“ Qtiod omliquatwr et aeruacit, prope interi- 
tum eat."* 

‘ Scripture, eh ?’ 

‘ Yes, Scripture. “ That which decayeth and waxeth old is 
ready to vani^ away.” ’ 

‘ Very good—very appropriate. “ Prope imteritvm eat.*** 


CHAPTER Vn. 

BBAVIS. 

‘ I BBAiiLT think,’ said Mr. Grudge, as he stood in tibe hall, 
being helped into his dvercoat, and while the fly. was at the 
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oor to take hii]» to his inn—^ reallj think, as it is diy onder- 
[XJt, that I will walk to Kingsbridge. The night is lovely, tike 
loon is full, and I have a pair of gobies in my greatcoat 
ocket.; 

*I will ^company you, if you have no objection,’ said 
leavis Wortiiivale. ‘ I#lso would enjoy the walk. My father 
an return in your fly. He is without an overcoat, and he will 
.ot look up tiU I reappear.’ 

‘ Is Miss Worthivale coming i ’ 

‘ Lucy i Oh, no ! She lives at the Court, and only visits 
t the Lodge,’ answered Mr. Worthivale. ‘ We see little of 
er. She is always with th® Lady Grace.’ 

‘ If you are r^dy,’ said Mr. Grudge to the young man,' I 
m at your service.’ 

The night was indeed lovely. The moon hung unclouded 
ver the sea, which gleamed in vistas opened among the trees 
f the par*. M]n:t)les, magnolia, geraniums luxuriated in the 
rarm, equable climate of the south coast, uncut by east winds, 
ncheck^ by late frosta Above, the silver moon, walking in 
rightness ; below, Mr. Grudge, walking in his goloshes. Mr. 
[kudge turned and looked back at Court Hoyal. The moon 
ivas on the front of the mansion. It was a.noble pile of build¬ 
ings, worthy of the residence of a duke. Behind rose hills 
jovered with oak and beech woods, interspersed with Scottish 
5r and silver pines. In the moonlight, with the lighted win- 
lows, and the bank of park trees behind, it resembled a beauti¬ 
ful ivory sculpture, studded with golden points, reposing in a 
bed of black velvet. 

But Mr. Grudge had no thought of the loveliness of the 
scene. ‘ To live in a place like this,’ said he, ‘ and in this style, 
i man should have forty or fifty thousand, and the family have 
not that—clear. It is the poorest ducal house in England. 
You seem to me down here to go by contraries. You have an 
estuary without a river, a Kingsbridge without a bridge, a 
ducal state kept up-without a dugal estate on which to keep it 
ttp.’ 

Beavis did no^ reply. Grudge turned and looked at him. 
The moon was full on the young man’s face; it vYs clouded, 
and his eyes were on the ground. . j 

‘ You and I belong to the law alike,’ said Crodge ; ‘you are 
peeling your potato and I am eating at the floury ball, that is 
the difference. Hope you’ll soon get your teeth in.’ 
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< I am in the office of the Dufee’s lawyer in^town; but I am 
not to continue in a solicitor’s office.’ 

‘ Why not ? The |tfiairs of the family will give you plenty 
of occupation. Believe'me, my boy, there are more picjpn^ W 
be got out of tottering than standing houses.’ 

Young Worthivale walked on rjithout answering. He 
struck a match and lighted a cigar. 

‘ The parrots in Jamaica ns^ to eat nuts,’ said Grudge, ‘in 
the days of their ignorance. They have leamed<to do better for 
themselves now. They put their claws into the wool of a sheep 

swing themselves, bob, bob, bob, against the side of the 
creature till with their beaks tiiGy get at the fat about the 
kidney, and they make their repast off that. JBetter than nuts 
that, eh ? You’ve your hold on a fat wether; I wish I had your 
place. All I can say is, bob, bob, bob, till you get at the 
fat! ’ 

Beavis said nothing, but set his lips tight on his cigar and 
puffed rapidly. 

‘ I must confess,’ said Grudge, ‘ that what I Imve seen to¬ 
day will remain with me as long as I live. What a fem^rk- 
able family 1 The dignity, stateliness, old-worldishness of the 
lot makes them interesting. They belong to the past. I seem 
to have come out of Madame Tussaud’s, and to have seen wax- 
work notabilities. I hope you are not offended; I mean no 
offence. Do you remember the story in the “ Arabian Nights ” 
of the man—a Kalendar, I dare say—who got into a palace 
where everyone was petrified except a prince, who was semi- 
petrified 1 1 feel like that Kalendar. I am not sure that you 
are not half-fossilised also. I do not see how anyone can live 
in this enchanted atmosphere and not be enchanted.’ 

‘ I see what you mean,’ said young Worthivale. ‘ You are 
right, the atmosphere in Gourt Royal is not that of the nine¬ 
teenth century, but of the last.’ 

‘There are different atmospheres at different levels,’ said 
Grudge. ‘ Theirs is too exacted for me. At the top of Mont 
Blanc men’s ears and noses bleed ; and I have had great op¬ 
pression there aloft. I breathe freer nowj am down again 
with you. / But you—^you belong to the upper crust, after a 
fashion I’( 

‘Yes,’ said‘'Beavis, laughing, ‘after the fashion of the 
pigeon in ^e pie; it has its feet there, but the feet 'only. I 
was at table to-day, but not one of the family. My mther 
and sister bedong to this exclusive world; they hnye been like 
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sponges, they haAre sucked in the surrounding element. They 
share th^views, the prejudices, the delusions of the family and 
class. To you, what you have seen this day is amusing; to 
me it iESdeprossing.’ 

‘Exactl}^ so. I am reminded to-day of what is said in 
^cripture of the world Oefore the Flood. They were eating 
and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, until the flood 
came and swept them all away.’ 

‘You are iftt far wrong. The flood is surely rising which 
will sweep them all away. According to popular tradition, 
the inlet where now the blue waters roll up to Kingsbridge 
was once a fertile valley, with towns and churches and man- 
fions. The ocean broke in one stormy night and swept them 
clean away—no, I am wrong—buried them deep, deep in mud. 
Where was once waving corn is now mud—nothing but mud, 
and mud Ahat stinks. First the age of gold, then of silver, 
then of iron, then of clay mingled with iron, and now we are 
on the threshold of the age of vulgar mud. Sea-wrack for 
com, barnacles for men, winkle-sheUs for palaces! ’ 

I see you also have a hankering after what is death-doomed! ’ 

‘ I regret the decay of what is noble and generous; but it 
is inevitable. Out of the clay God made men, and out of the 
coming ;nud He will mould a new order. When the flat-fish 
are in the deep sea they have their deep-sea flavour. When 
they come into our creek their flesh assimilates itself to the 
flavour of our slime. We shall have to accommodate ourselves 
to be vulgar, commonplace, to think mud, to taste mud, to 
have muddy aspirations.’ 

‘ I see,’ said Grudge impatiently, ‘ you belong to the upper 
crust more-fully than by the feet. I don’t, and I don’t want 
to 1 However, the upper crust will have to go under shortly 
and get sodden in the gravy.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Beavis, sadly, ‘ it will go down. Everyone out¬ 
side can tell the time better than the man in the clock-case. 
I am in the office of the Buk|iis lawyer, and am son of his 
steward : I have plenty of opportunity of noting fjhe tendency 
of affairs. What, I ask myself, will become of f^iese people, 
accustomed to the'state of a ducal mansion, to thej^spect and 
consideration that surrounds them, when castput, encumbered 
with a tif^e and a history,' reared in one world, hurled into 
another 1 To me the scene to-day was one of infinite pathos.’ 

* The end is not so near as you suppose,’ said Grudge. 

* It caniaot be very distant,’ exclaimed Beavis. ‘ 1 would give 

b2 
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nay best heart’s blood to save th6m from ruin* for tliey are the 
worthiest people in the world. But I am not blind' to their 
faults. Look there ’—he pointed to a row of handsome alms; 
houses in the ‘ cottage-Oothic’ style, each with its pretty gavdeu 
before it—‘Here live superanivuated servants df the family 
rent-free, on pensions. Yonder is file school, entirely sup-, 
ported by his Grace.’ 

‘Almshouses are mischievous institutions^ they superin¬ 
duce a habit of improvidence.’ 

‘ That may be true. According to modem doctrine, charity 
impoverishes. To give to the poor is to harm them, and should 
be made penal. The survivals of the old world do not see thia’ 

‘Why should the Duke maintain a sclfbon He shoulf> 
throw the cost on the rates and have a Board.’ 

‘ So he should; but he thinks it his duty and privilege to 
provide the children of all who live on his land witk education 
free of cost, and with religious instruction on the principles of 
the Established Church. He belongs to a past older of ideas, 
aixd that is his view. We who belong to the new order object 
to gratuitous and to denominational education. The Dulra is 
a patriarch, full of patriarchal notions of obligation to and 
care for all who belong to him. He would provide for every¬ 
one bortl on his estates if he were able, like the Incas of old 
Peru.’ 

‘ That interferes with individualism,’ said Grudge. 

‘ Of course it does; but he belongs to the old school of 
moral responsibUities. The General, Lord Ronald, belongs to 
the old school in militaiy ideas; and the Archdeacon, Lord 
Edward, belongs to the old school in theology. The Marquess 
has an honourable soul, but he belongs to thS old school of 
Laiaaez faire. Lady Grace belongs to the old school of sweet 
womanly culture. Not one of them has any idea how near the 
edge of the precipice they stand. They look on political 
dangers as the rocks in their course, and not on financial break¬ 
ers among which they are nn^uring and in which they will go 
to pieces, ilt is true that they know they have not the wealth 
. which onc& belonged to the family; but tltey sigh over the 
past without bestirring themselves for the present. What is 
to be done' for these blind people 1 To rob them of their illu- 
sion is impossible. It circulates in their blood. To save them 
in spite of themselves - how is that to be done V 

The solicitor listened attentively. He said, with a smile, 
'Before the Flood they married, and that did ^ the 
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tide. Before flood it inay do wonders. The Marquess 
may ma^e a marriage which will save the property.’ 

‘ He may do so,’ answered Beavis, ‘ but then he must go 
About the country heiress-hunting, and this he will not do. 
H«fisV)o proud. Heiresses will not come in troops to be 
marched pMt him, as ^re maidens in the days of Ahasuerus 
the king. The Marquess postpones marriage to the Greek 
Kalends. He reads, smokes, hunts. Ashes, yachts, shoots, 
plants rare piles, believes in his family, and is glued to Court 
Royal’ 

* But has not your father done something to rouse them to 
a sense of their danger i ’ <« 

‘My father^sees with their eyes, hears with their ears, 
‘thinks with their brains. To him, the ruin of the Kingsbridge 
family is impossible; Providence cannot allow it, and reign 
above the spheres as a moral power.’ He turned sharply round 
to Mr. Ci^dge, and said, in a voice that trembled with emotion, 
‘ Why are you here ? No doubt you have not come here for 
change of scene, and air, and society t ’ 

‘ Oh dear, no,’ answered Mr. Grudge ; ‘ I cannot afford that. 
I tm here on business—Kingsbridge business. Here we are 
at my inn. Good-night.’ 

‘ May I come in ? I will detain you from your bed only a 
few minutes longer; but I cannot return till I am sa'tisfled.’ 

‘ Satisfled ! ’ echoed Mr. Grudge. ‘ What satisfaction can I 
give you ? However, come in, and take a glass of something.’ 

‘ You must excuse me that,’ said Beavis, entering the coffee- 
room with the solicitor. ‘You understand my position, my 
relation to the family. I hope I am committing no indiscre¬ 
tion when I jisk you for light on your object in coming here. 
You say that the end is not so near at hand as 1 anticipate. 
You speak, then, with some authority. You know the circum¬ 
stances. I am warmly attached to the whole family. I have 
been reared in the tradition and reverence for it. My father 
and grandfather have been stewards for more years than I can 
tell. If the Kingsbridge famiQr goes to pieces, some of the 
blame will attacli to my father. Is it not possible that some¬ 
thing can be done to save them ? I have no right to appeal to 
your sympathy, but I cannot bring myself to belii^ve tibiat you 
decdre the ruin of one of the grandest names among the English 
aristocracy.’ 

* I really care little or nothing about them ; the name of 
Evde^ has no more merit with me than tlmt of Smith,’ 
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answered Mr. Crudge. ‘ But yqu must not «xpect of me to 
conMe to you matters concerning my clients, and to artist you 
with advice which may thwart their interests, which I am 
here to advance.’ 

‘ Of course not. I merely ask your purpose in (y>ming here,’ 
said Beavis. 

‘ That is no secret,’ answered the soncicor. ‘Among othei 
debts weighing on the property is a mortgage on the Kings- 
bridge estate, held by the Stephens Brothers, vAich has been 
called in. The Duke finds a difficulty in raising the money, 
and he further wishes to raise a trifle of a few thousand. I 
have a client who will advance tithe entire sum. There is 
nothing extraordinary in this, nor is the Duls^ threatened in 
any way.’ 

Beavis considered. 

‘ What is the name of your client 1 ’ ^ 

‘ Emmanuel. The transfer of the mortgage will not affect 
the Duke in the least. The debt remains, and the interest 
will be paid to Mr. Emmanuel instead of to Messrs. Stephens.’ 

‘ I do not like this,’ said Beavis. ‘ An Emmanuel, I si^- 
pose the same man, has the mortgage on the home estate, with 
park and mansions. Does this fellow, Emmanuel, know the 
condition we are in 1 ’ 

‘ I know his thoughts as little as yourself,’ answered Crudge, 
who wished to bring this conversation to an end. 

‘ This is the third time the name of Emmanuel has turned 
up in the affairs of the Duke.’ 

‘ It is possible.’ 

‘I see,’ said Beavis ; ‘ you will say no more. Well, good¬ 
night. At what time wUl you be at my father’s office to-, 
morrow ? ’ 

‘ At half-past ten or eleven.’ 

‘Say eleven. Allow me time to have an interview first 
with the Marquess. Good-night.’ 

When Beavis was gone, Crudge shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ No good in that fellow. Bi^n with the aristocratic craze. 
Wouldn’t I ohly like to have my claws as firm^ himself in the 
wool! Bob, bob, bob—till I fed on the fat of the dying wether.’ 

On Beavis’s return, he saw that there was a light in the 
study. His &.ther had not gone to bed. Beavis was glad of 
it, as he felt in no mood for sleep, so he knocked at the door 
and went in. 

Mr. Worthivale was sitting over the fire, with a slipper- 
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les8 foot againirt each jamb of the mantelpiecei smoking and 
looking dreamily into ^e codls. 

‘Well, Beavis, seen your friend tucked in between the 
.sheets ?' 

• ‘ ifo friend of mine,' answered the son. * I never saw him 
before you Introduced ^m to Court Boyal.' 

‘Lwk here,’ said^Mr. Worthivale, pointing with the 
mouthpiece of his pipe at a book that lay open on the table, 
page downwards, to mark the place. ‘I’ve been reading 
Ouida’s last. What do you think of the story, Beavis t I 
rather like it.’ 

‘ Never read anything qj! Ouida’s in my life,’ answered the 
young man. ‘Don’t care if I never do. Now I want a 
' word with you* on business, father, if you can spare me ten 
minutes.’ 

‘ Bui^ess 1 ’ sighed the steward. ‘ Eternally business. 
After I Had done my work for the day, as I hoped, in dropped 
that solicitor, Crudge, to badger me j and now that I thought 
to drowse over my pipe and Ouida, in you come, blowing a 
blast of business cold in my face to rouse me. No, I’ll talk no 
business to-night. Pour yourself out a glass of cold whisky 
and water, and smoke a cigar, and then to bed. You will 
have to find a tumbler for yourself. There are plenty in the 
pantry, with thumb-marks imprinted on their rims. I told 
Emily to pub out two whilst you are here, but the girl’s head 
is like a sieve. She is courting, I presume. The sugar-bowl 
is empty j the housekeeper has forgotten to fill that. When I 
say empty, I am wrong ; there is a cake of brown moist sugar 
at the bottom, solid as pie-crust. The lumps of white had 
been tumblejj in on top—^to save trouble, I suppose.’ 

‘ I really must have a word on business with you to-night, 
father. The solicitor from Exeter will be here to morrow 
morning.’ 

‘ Well, what of that ? ’ 

‘ He win come about the mortgage ; and what I want to 
say concerns the family we iiike love, and would save from 
ruin’ 

‘ Ruin I Fiddlestick’s ends 1 ’ 

‘ My dear fother, the situation is desperate.’ , 

‘My dear Beavis,’ answered Mr. Worthivale testily, ‘I 
am steward, and I ought to know the state of affairs better 
than anyone else, and I refuse to have it spoken of as 
desperate.’ 
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* You may refuse, father, to allow their aff|birs to he called 
desperate, but desperate they are? 

‘You forget yourself, Beavis. You take too much upon 
you. A raw hand lays on the paint too thick.' ^ 

‘ Their affairs have got into such a condition that notMng 
save a miracle can stave off ruin : and the age oi miracles is 
past.’ 

‘Now, Beavis, you impeach my administration of their 
property. If they come to ruin, I shall be blaraad.’ 

‘ Of course you will, father,’ said the young man. * I do 
not for a moment dispute your devotion to the Duke, your 
readiness to do all you can to pron^te his interests ; you have 
looked at the sun so long, father, that you |re dazzled, and 
cannot see the specks—specks I—the total eclipse that is steal¬ 
ing on.’ 

Mr. Worthivale was both surprised and offended at his 
son’s plain speaking. He who is dissatisfied with !^imself is 
readiest offended. He smoked without speaking, then took a 
sip at his cold whisky and water. 

‘ Who asked you to interfere ? What right have you to 
meddle ? ’ he asked gruipblingly. * 

‘ No one has asked me to interfere ; but my love for the 
family, and the long chain of obligations which binds me to it, 
forces me to break silence, and bark when burglars menace the 
house.’ 

‘ Menace 1 What cock-and-bull story have you got hold of 
now ?’ 

‘ For heaven’s sake, father, be serious. I am down here 
for a short while, and I cannot in conscience allow matters to 
proceed without raising my voice to arrest them., 

‘Go on 1 ’ said his father ill-humouredly. ‘Lord bless 
me. It seems to me that you were in petticoats only a few 
days ago. and I whipped you over my knee with the back 
of the hair-brush, and now you are grown so dd that you 
stand up in judgment against your father, and put me on the 
rack.’ S 

‘ I entreat you to listen to me,’ said the yqjing man. ‘ No 
one will free you from blame when the crash comes.’ 

‘ What crash 1 ’ asked his Either doggedly. 

‘Open your eyes, your ears. I am not steward, but for all 
that, I can perceive the ripple and the run of the water before 
Niagara. Consider, what are the estates valued at! ’ 

‘ That is more than I can ray now. With these bad years 
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the latid has depilated ODe-half. Tn some places there is no 
sale at ay. for it. 

* Guess.’ 

‘ L^t me see—^no, hang it, I can't tell. We only value for 
succession djity, and, thank God, the Duke is still alive.’ 

* What are the ann^ receipts I ’ 

* ‘There I canineet you. In good years forty thousand; 
now about thirty, perhaps not as much—but this is temporary, 
temporary depression, only. The seasons have been against 
us, and American competition. Farmers, again, will not now 
put up with the outbuildings and the dwelling-houses that 
contented their fathers, ^^erything must be new. I assure 
you we have been forced, literally forced, to spend some thir- 
*teen or fourteen thousand on the |>roperty of late.’ 

‘ What are the debts i ’ 

‘ You know that the old Duke was an extravagant man. 
He spent*a great deal on the turf—more on the green baize. 
When the present Duke came of age, he consented to a mort¬ 
gage on the Loddiswell estate and on the Awton property, to 
relieve his father from pressing difficulties, to the tune of 
fofir hundred thousand pounds. I know we have to pay 
sixteen thousand per annum on it, which is an awful pull. 
Then there was the house, which was begun by Duke Frederick 
Augustus. Ton my word, what with building, and new furni¬ 
ture, and ornamental laying out of the grounds, I believe 
seventy thousand would be under the mark. Then, when the 
Duke’s three sisters were married, they were given fifteen 
thousand each, which was little enough. That had to be 
raised by a mortgage on the Kingsbridge manor. The Mar¬ 
quess got ampng a ^d set when he was in the army, and was 
tiirown on the Jews. I wish we could clear off his embarrass¬ 
ments. The sum is not, in itself, much; say ten thousand, 
but the interest is extortionate.’ 

‘ Stay,’ said Beavis ; ‘ the items you have mentioned come 
to nigh on five hundred thousand.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said his father, ‘ yott*won’t be under the mark when 
you say six hijndred thousand. There is the* mortgage on 
Court Boyal to Mr. Emmanuel, and there are other matters. 
You understate at six hundred thousand.’ 

‘Why, that makes an outleak of twenty-four thousand per 
annum on a nominal income of forty thousand.’ 

‘ I dare say. Then the charities of the Duke—subscrip¬ 
tions, pensions, and the like— come to something under twelve 
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hundred. And Lady Grace has her pin-money, and the Mar¬ 
quess his allowance, and both thd’General andxhe Archdeacon 
have something—^no, I wrong Lord Edward, he has afiandoned 
his claim.’ 

‘ What is the expenditure on the house and mrouiids, 'the 
household expenses, wages, and the like 1 ’ ° 

‘ I cannot tell you, offhand, the itefns ar6 so many.’ 

‘ Now, father, if, as you say, thirty thousand be nearer the 
present income of the Duke than forty thousand and twenty- 
four thousand goes out in mortgages, that leaves but six thou¬ 
sand for everything.’ 

* These are exceptionally bad times; forty thousand is the 
true income.’ 

‘The rate at which they are living is bey6nd even sixteen 
thousand. You have deducted nothing for all the outs that 
bleed a property in land. For five or six years the income 
has not been forty thousand, but there has been no»reduction 
in the style of expenditure. Whence comes the money 1 Not 
a burden has been shaken off, fresh are annually heaped on. 
Let but one of the larger mortgages be. called up, and the 
crisis has arrived.’ «> 

His father put his hands to his head. ‘ You exaggerate. 
Things are not as bad as you represent them.’ 

‘ They are as bad as they well can be. Is there a single 
estate that is not mortgaged i There must be a sale of some 
of the property. On the death of the* Duke it will not be 
possible.’ 

‘ Sell! ’ exclaimed the steward, ‘ sell the estates 1 Impos¬ 
sible. Neither the Duke nor the Marquess will consent. One 
would not dare to make the suggestion to his Grace, it would 
kill him.’ " 

‘ If not done voluntarily, it will be done compulsorily.’ 

‘ The Marquess will marry an heiress, and clear the pro¬ 
perty with her money. That is simple enough. How can 
you be so pig-headed, Beavis ? Do you not see that all we 
want is time. With time everything will come right.’ 

Beavis sighed. <■ 

‘What luive you to say to this?’ asked his father tri¬ 
umphantly. ‘ Have I the last trump 1 ’ 

‘ I have nothing, nothing more to say,’ answered the young 
man; ‘ I will trouble you no further, &ther.’ 
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THE MABQUEBS. 

Vext morning Beavis Worthivale walked to Court Royal He 
had access to the house at all times. His sister was tibere per¬ 
manently, and%e had been about it since he was a boy. 

The house was large, forming a quadrangle, with the state 
rooms on the garden side. The Duke had his own suite of 
apartments ; so had the Marquess, so also Lady Grace, and so 
(also Lord Ronald. Indeed, the Archdeacon had his own rooms 
there kept for him, to which he could come whdn he liked, and 
be at home. He was a married man without a family, and he 
found Itfe^ull at his Somersetshire parsonage, with only three 
hundred people to instruct in honour and obedience to the 
powers that be. He had an admirable, managing wife, and a 
safe curate, very ladylike, absolutely transparent, whom he 
co\^d trust to do nothing to surprise or shock anyone, so per¬ 
fectly good and colourless was he. The Archdeacon’s he^th 
Bufiered in Somersetshire, and he was nowhere so well as at 
Court Royal, where the sea air and the society and good en¬ 
tertainment agreed with him. Moreover, he was the man 
whom the whole family consulted in every difficulty, and he 
was thought and believed himself indispensable to his brothers. 

The Marquess had his own valet and groom, and sitting- 
room, and bed-room, and smoking cabinet. He was a man of 
considerable taste, and he and his sister had amused themselves 
in fitting up his apartments in the most perfect modem style. 
The walls of the sitting-room were gilt, with peacocks’ plumes, 
spread, painted on the gold. The curtains were peacock blue, 
sprinkled with forget-me-nots. 

The carpet was on unfigured olive drugget with blue, green, 
and gold-coloured mats and ru^ cast about it. He hcul a fancy 
for old Chelsea figures, and for Plymouth jvare, and his cabinets 
and chimney piece were crowded with specimen^ bought at a 
time when Chelsea was run up by the dealers, and fetched 
&ncy prices. His sister kept his room gay with flowers. That 
vas her special care, and she fulfilled her self-imposed task 
▼ell. The Marquess always pretended to distingui^ between 
her bouquets and those arranged by other hands during Lady 
Grace’s absence. He told her so privately, that he might not 
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hurt poor Lucy Worthivale, on -^hom the obligation devolved 
-when her friend was from home. 

Lord Saltcombe’s cabinet virEia not invaded* or interfered 
with. There he kept his hunting-whips, his guns, his fishing-” 
rods, and the walls were adorned with the heads and brusties 
of foxes, tiger skins, and antlera of red deer. In one comer 
was an easel, for he sometimes painted. Against the wall a 
cottage piano, which he sometimes played. Also a rack of 
budding-knives and grafting tools, for he sometifhes gardened. 
In the window hung a cage with a canary, which he sometimes 
fed, sometimes starved, and sometimes overfed. One wall was 
occupied by his library, a mixed collection of books : Rabelais, 
S. Thomas k Kempis, Jean Paul, Spielhagen, Herbert Spencer,, 
‘ The Lyra Messianica ’ and Algernon Swinburne, Victor Hugo, 
Emile Souvestre, Zola, The Duke of Argyll, Thackeray, * Ex¬ 
plorations of A:Wca,’ and * Smith’s Dictionary of tjje Bible,’ 
with ‘ Cometh up as a Flower ’ and ‘ Is Life worth Living ? ’ 
thrust in between the volumes, and a pamphlet on Poultry upon 
the top of it. 

Beavis Worthivale had known the Marquess from child¬ 
hood, but it cannot be said that he understood him. In fact, 
no one understood him, yet everyone liked him. He resembled 
an audience-chamber, accessible to all, containing a closet of 
which no one possessed the key. He spent his time in reading 
or in out-door pursuits, yet he had no favourite study and no 
darling occupation. He was accomplished, knew several 
languages, was a fair classic, fond of history, and liked books 
of travel. He read whatever came in his way, changing his 
style, and subject, and language for the sake of contrast. He 
skimmed the work he took in hand, but never studied it. 
Beading with him was a distraction, not a pursuit; a narcotic 
which enabled him to forget life and its burdens. 

The Marquess was already forty, was full of the vigour and 
beauty of manhood, but it was easy to see that life was to him 
withou: object; that he exaci^ of it little, and cared little 
for it. Always apiiable, cheerful, agreeable, with plenty of 
conversation arid pleasant humour, he was attractive in society, 
but was unattract^ by it. He could enter into an argument, 
but was indifferent to the side on which he argued. He argued 
to kill an hour, not to convince on opponent His uncle, the 
Archdeacon,'was sometimes alarmed about him, lest he should 
become a sceptic ; but he was deficient in the earnestness of 
purpose which would make him take a line. He accepted 
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traditional creeps, religious ajid political, and customs social 
and dom«stic, without consideration, with an undercurrent o£ 
doubt. He never hurt anyone’s feelings, never transgressed a 
^anon ^f good taste. His eyes were open to the errors and 
folAes of men, and to the virtues of humanity, but the former 
roused in him no indigQfition, the latter no admiration. Al- 
* though he was cheerful in society, this cheerfulness earned 
with it an appearance of artificiality, and when he was alone 
he lapsed intomnelancholy or indifierence. 

He now and then made an evxursion to Brittany or Swit¬ 
zerland ; he had been even to Brazil and South Africa. He 
came back with embroidered kerchiefs and carved spoons, lion 
^ skins and stuffed humming-birds, and a good deal to say about 
what he had seen, but with no ambition to ascend peaks or 
explore wildernesses. In politics he took no interest. He 
rarely vi^ted relatives and acquaintances, disliking the trouble. 
He professed, and no one doubted his sincerity, that he was 
happier at home than anywhere else ; and more content 
lounging out a purposeless existence than making an effort to 
oi^^erve and please among strangers and in strange places. 

This had not always been the case. He had been in the 
army, though never on active service. The few years in which 
he was in the army formed the one epoch in his life in which 
he had been lost to the sight of his family. The young Mar¬ 
quess, who had been somewhat spoiled at home, with great 
personal beauty, fascinating manners, a kindly disposition, 
little knowledge of the world, and a ducal coronet* hanging 
over his head, had suddenly been transferred from the quiet of 
Court Royal to the vortex of the whirlpool of life. The Duke, 
owing to his heart disease and advancing years, had been 
obliged gradually to withdraw from town, and to retire from 
an active part in the social and political spheres to which he 
belonged. Lady Grace was always with him; she would not 
leave her father for long, consequently the world of Court 
Royal had become a very quiet and a very small world. The 
temptations to which a young»t[ian like the Marquess would 
be exposed on «mtering the army were hardly realised by his 
father and by the Archdeacon. His sister had not the vaguest 
suspicion of them. * He is a Christian and a gentleman,’ said 
the Duke, ‘ and a Christian and a gentleman, put him where 
you will, does nothing unbecoming.’ 

At Court Boyal none knew how he fared, whether he 
fought or whether he fell. His father he^d, indeed, that he 
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was greatlj admired by the ladies and liked by his brother- 
officers, and accepted this as bis “due. Then uie Du^e found 
that his son was unable to live on the annual sum allowed him. 
He heard that the Marquess was in debt, and he wrotq, him »> 
stately reprimand, but he said to Lord Eonald, ‘ It is natidaL 
He must live up to hia^pame and titl& It is unfortunate that 
the property is so burdened and shrunk.’ . 

After that, rumours got abroad that Lord Saltcombe had 
been entangled in an intrigue which was not creditable—-with 
an actress according to one version, with a married woman 
according to another. Nothing very definite was known, and 
it was sedulously kept from the ear;; of the Duke, Lord Edward, 
and Lady Grace. 

Lord Ronald alone knew the particulars, out he was re¬ 
served. He never mentioned the matter to anyone. 

Presently the news came that the Marquess was ill at 
Palermo. * I did not know that he had gone abroad^’ said the 
Duke. ' Ah ! I see there have been signs of activity in Etna, 
no doubt he went to witness an eruption.’ 

A few months after, Saltcombe returned home, with the 
General, who had gone out to him. * 

Lord Saltcombe was greatly altered, apparently a broken 
man. 

He had been brought to the edge of the grave by typhoid 
fever, ‘ owing,’ explained the Duke, ‘ to the absence of sanitaiy 
arrangements, which are indeed deficient in the best Con¬ 
tinental hotels. I sent out our own medical attendant, other¬ 
wise Saltcombe would have been bled to death by those Italian 
Sangrados.’ 

Gradually the Marquess recovered from hi^ illness, but 
though his physical health was restored, his elasticity of spirit, 
his energy of character, were gone. He remained a prey to 
apathy, and, as he made no effort to shake this off, habit made 
it permanent. No one inquired into the truth of the rumoum 
that had circulated, the best-disposed persons rejected them as 
slanderous gossip. 

The Marquess left the army, remained atQ)urt Royal, and 
settled into the uniform existence of a country genHeman. 

When Mr. Worthivale told his son that the marriage of the 
Marquess was to solve the family difficulties, he expressed his 
hope and conviction of the entire Eingsbridm family. The 
Duke was desirous of seeing his son settled before he (ued, and 
both the General and the iG'chdeacon urged him to bestir him- 
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self, and find a jnfe. Lady ^race also, in her sweet, fondling 
manner,® approached tihe subject and endeavoured to arouse 
him to the duty of marrying. Lord Saltcombe listened with 
•a smil^ turned aside the advice of his uncles with a jest, the 
en^i^ty of his sister with a compliment and a kiss, and his 
father’s injunction with»a promise to 1^ it to heart. There it 
ended. He took no step to find a wife, and though Lady Grace 
invited friends to Court Royal with the hope that one of them 
might arrest <khe attention of her brother, the heart of Lord 
8altcombe remained invulnerable. 

He saw through his sister’s schemes and laughed at them. 
He was warmly attached to her, indeed she was his closest 
companion. Shp loved him with equal sincerity and with even 
greater tenderness. When his foot paced the terrace garden 
she heard it, came down, linked her hand in his arm, and 
walked uo and down with him as he smoked. 

They had plenty to say to each other, but he never allowed 
her to sound the depths of his soul. The conversation between 
them concerned the outer life, the events and interests of every 
d^. This association with his sister had a refining and a puii- 
fymg efiect on Lord Saltcombe. She was ignorant of what 
had occurred during his brief career in the army, and did not 
iriquire. Whatever it was, it had troubled and stained his 
mind and conscience, and daily intercourse with his sister 
restored the purity to the mind and the sensitiveness of the 
conscience, but it did not give him energy and ambition. 

Beavis Worthivale was very little younger than the Mar¬ 
quess ; they had known each other from childhood, and had 
always been on familiar and friendly terms. Beavis, as a boy, 
had shared tutors with Lord Saltcombe, and had been lus 
companion in play. Of late, the friendship had been inter¬ 
rupts ; Beavis had been from home, and Saltcombe in the 
army. Since the illness of the Marquess, Beavis had been 
■unable to recover his place in the intimacy of the young noble¬ 
man that he had occupied as a boy. 

Mr. Worthivale, in his devbtion to the Kingsbridge family, 
had readily giypn up his daughter to be the companion of Lady 
Grace, without considering whether it was to his, her, and his 
son’s advantage. By surrendering Lucy he had deprived his 
widowed old age of its chief comfort, his house of its proper 
nustress, and his son of his best companion. Lucy, moreover, 
was reared in the lap of luxury, which she could not expect 
elsewhere; she was not likely to marry anyone of rank, and 
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she was withdrawn from the sphere where she might have 
found a husband suitable in bifth and fortuiie. S^e would 
grow up at Court Royal to be an old maid, a hanger-on of the 
ducal house, unable to endure the roughs and chills of Ufa, 
outside its trails. « 

Pn social intercourse men and women act and react on one 
another unconsciously; Men’s minds give to those of'women' 
the impulse they require, and women’s minds afford a corrective 
and softening influence to those of men. By dq^y association 
women are stimulated to mental activity, and men’s opinions 
are rounded and smoothed. From the clash of minds, male 
and female, the latter take body^ the former acquire temper. 
Woman stimulates man’s imagination, man awakes her reasofl. 

Through the Straits of Gibraltar flow twd' currents—one, 
setting outward, is warm, and light, and sweet; the other, 
setting inward, is cold, and heavy, and salt. It is the presence 
of these opposed currents gliding past each other fhat saves 
the Mediterranean from stagnating into a Dead Sea. It is 
the constant movement of the male and female currents, one 
giving warmth, the other salt, which preserves civilisation in 
purity and health. Lucy had suffered by her separation frdin 
her brother and father. She had lost mental and moral inde¬ 
pendence, and Worthivale and his son had lost the comforts of 
home and the polish which the presence of a lady can alone 
impart. The steward was unconscious of the sacrifice he had 
made, but his son saw and regretted it. 

As Beavis was walking along the corridor towards Lord 
Saltcombe’s apartments, the General’s door opened and Lord 
Ronald appeared in his dressing-gown, a fez on his grey hair, 
and a pipe in his hand. ^ 

‘ What, Beavis, you here this morning ? No use going on 
to Saltcombe; he is not out of bed. Here, step into my room 
and have a chat till the lazy fellow is ready to receive you.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 

LOBO BONALD. 

Lord RonaIiD Eveleigh, K.C.B., was a widower. He had 
lost both his wife and his children. His wife, a very sweet and 
beautiful woman, whom he had tenderly loved, had died of 
consumption, after having given him two children^ a boy and 
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ft girL He, as a soldier, liad tried to harden his littld ones by 
exposare^conviiu^ that all delicacy is due to 'molly-coddli^.' 
Xhe consequwce was that just as he was congratulating 
that his theory, was successful, his children died of 
con^ewon of the lungs. They had inherited their mothei^s 
delicacy, and injudicious treatment pre^pitated the inevitable 
•end. Left a widower, and childless, the old General had 
accepted his brother’s invitation, and had settled for the rest 
of his days at Court Boyal, a spot dear to him as no other spot 
on earth, because associated with his childhood. 

He had inherited all thfe Eveleigh pride of birth, and 
though he cared nothing fo^ his comfort, and despised luxury, 
yet he believed the state maintained at Court Boyal to be 
’indispensable to* the dignity of the family, and respected it 
accordingly. His own rooms were plainly furnished. Their 
arrangements were stiff and tasteless. Over the chimney hui^ 
his sabre f at the side, on a level with his eye, as he sat in his 
arm-chair, were three medallion portraits of his wife and his 
two children. 

In manner he somewhat lacked the polish of his brothers 
anft nephew, and in features he was more rugged. His mind 
was simple, and his heart tender. The ambition of his life 
ended when the earth fell on his boy’s coffin, but not its pride: 
that would remain as long as the family lasted. When Lord 
Bonald came to settle at Court Boyal, he had no idea of the 
financial conditions of ihe Duke. There had beenjutches in 
the payment of his annuity, which was charged on the estates; 
eventually the money had come, though it came irregularly. 
He recollected the splendour of the house when he was a boy, 
under the splendid Duke Frederick Augustus, his father—the 
annual season in town at Kingsbridge House, Piccadilly, the 
balls, the round of dinners, the whirl of entertainments, the 
drawing-rooms, the concerts, the carriages, the stables, the 
army of domestics. Now the Duke never went to town. The 
doctors forbade his travelling by rail. Lord Bonald chafed at 
this banishment to the countif', not because he liked a season 
in town, but bemuse he thought the presencb of the family in 
London during we season comported with its dignity and duty 
to society. The retirement of the Duke had synchronised with 
the entry of the Marquess into the army. A residence in town 
was requisite only for Lady Grace, and Lady Grace least of all 
desired it. At Court Boyal the customary state was kept up, 
but then, a'palace on the south coast of Devon, ten miles from 
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« 

a railway, is not the place where many people^can be found to 
be impr^^ by that state. * • 

After a while his eyes opened to the real condition of affairs, 
and he was fain to admit to himself that it was a hapgy things ' 
for the family it had an excuse for not spending the seasdh in 
town. The General tried to shut hie^eyes to the truth, tried' 
to disbelieve what he could hardly credit. Without bein^ 
remarkably sharp-sighted, Lord Ronald had a sound judgment. 
The future began to alarm him. He was niuch«ittached to his 
nephew, but he was angry with him. 

‘Why the deuce does he hot marry an heiress?’ he 
muttered to himself, as he sat ijpioking, oppressed with low 
spirits. ‘ It is high time that the wretched affair which came 
to an end at Palermo should be forgotten, and the consequences' 
effaced. The creature was not worth fretting over. It was a 
bad job, but it is done with, and the volume containing that 
romance should be shut and put away. Is the titl^to become 
extinct, the family to die out, because of that piece of damaged 
goods 1 What is Saltcombe waiting for 1 There is nothing 
to expect. Why is he not man enough to shake himself free 
of the recollection as he shook himself free of the entangle¬ 
ment? The hope of the family hangs on him. Upon my 
soul, Saltcombe is enough to drive one mad.’ 

Heated by his reflections. Lord Ronald had attacked his 
nephew on the subject more than once, and had been repelled 
with such coldness that he had retired each time without 
effecting anything, and thoroughly disconcerted. He lost 
patience, but did not know what to do. He spoke to the 
Duke, and his Grace once or twice addressed his son on the 
advisability of his marrying. But that led to, no alteration 
in his conduct. 

Lord Ronald suspected more than he knew. As there 
was a constantly recurring difficulty about the payment of hia 
annuity, he allowed it to fall into arrears, content if he had 
enough to defray his ordinary trifling expenses. The Marquess, 
who was supposed to see to bteiness for his father, apologised 
to him for •the tielay, but the General a^ays passed the 
matter over with a joke about his having no wants in a house 
where his wishes were forestalled. As his annuity was in 
arrear he forbore making inquiries, lest he should seem wanting 
in delicacy. ^ He was told by the steward that the years were 
bad, the value of land was depreciated, rents were reduced 
20 per cent., the farmers could not pay, farms were thrown on 
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hand. He waa^oreover, no4a man of business, had no idea 
of balancing accounts, and nfiver could distuiguish between 
creditor and debtor in a ledger. The uneasiness of the steward. 
Bis /unning to and fro to consult with the Marquess, the 
periodical invocations of the Archdeacon to advise, the 
troubled face of' Lord taltcombe at times, the difficulty in 
"meeting pressing payments, the appearance, finally, of that 
hard, practical-looking lawyer at dinner on the Duke's birth¬ 
day, like Banqflo’s spectre at the table, had made him very 
uneasy. 

‘V^at the devU keeps Saltcombe from marrying, and 
relieving the situation ? It is his duty. Sometimes we go at 
the enemy in direct charge, at others sweep round and take 
them in rear. We can’t ^slodge those who hold the mortgages 
with the bayonet. Saltcombe must execute a flank move¬ 
ment, witii an heii'ess. Years slip away, the cloud grows 
denser, debts become heavier, creditors more pressing. Salt¬ 
combe is forty, the age is passing at which he can pick and 
choose. He will soon have to take whom he can get.’ 

yhe General was thinking this, when he heard the steps of 
Beavis, and opened the door. 

‘Come in, my boy, come in,’ he said. ‘Saltcombe will 
not be ready to see you for another hour. What do you want 
with him ? ’ 

Beavis hesitated. He did not know what to say. His 
heart was full, he could think of nothing but what troubl^ 
him. He considered a moment, and then resolved to be plain 
with the General. It could do no barm, it might do good. 

‘ I want to see Lord Saltcombe on business.’ 

‘What?—eonnected with that lawyer fellow here last 
night ? ’ 

‘ Yes, Lord Bonald. I have no message from him, but I 
have asked him to postpone meeting my father and the 
Marquess till I have had an interview with the latter.’ 

‘ What is the matter ? Is th^re a secret 1 ’ 

‘ No secret—at least, none be kept fropi you, my Lord. 
It concerns the fccnily affairs.’ 

‘ Family afibirs I ’ groaned the General j ‘ then I want to 
hear nothing about them. I am an old soldier, and not a 
steward, or a lawyer, or an accountant.’ 

‘ For all that,’ said the young man, ‘ I ■wish greatly to talk 
the matter over with you. It seems to me that you. Lord 
Bonald, may do here that which no one else can effect.’ 

^ F 2 
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* What is that ? I can do (nothing. I a^ the last in the 

house.’ • 

‘ You can do much if you will make the attempt, my Lord. 
Excuse me if I am presumptuous, but 1 am in ^ameist^ 

* I am sure you are. You are a good boy. Qo on. S|)ea]r 
out.’ 

‘ It is a very unpleasant thing to speak words that cut th^ 
ear they enter; however, in this case it is a duty. I suppose 
you know that, what with bad years, and th9* heavy burdens 
on tho property that have been accumulating, and with the 
inaction of the Marquess, the state of afiairs is about os bad 
as it can be. My dear father wi^l not realise it. His Grace 
knows, and, 1 suppose, must know nothing of it. The 
Marquess is aware, but does not. take the initiative, and you, 
Lord Ronald-’ 

*I shut my eyes,’ interrupted the General. ‘No, that is 
not altogether the case. I see, and am bevvilderecf! I cannot 
move in the matter. I am awkwardly situated. In fact, the 
Duke is behindhand with me—not that I want the money, 1 
have my half-pay, but the fact ties my hands, I cannot 
interfere. I have touched on the subject indeed to the Duke, 
but he supposes I refer to the losses sustained by the family 
in my grandfather’s time. He was a sad rake. I do not 
like speaking about it to Saltcombe for certain reasons of my 
OAvn. Ho is reserved with me ; he never invites my confi¬ 
dence. So we go on in faith. Times will mend. Something 
will turn up. Legacies will rain gold. We don’t eat our 
soup as scalding as it is served.’ 

‘ Expenses ought to be cut down in every way at once.’ 

‘ It has been done. The Duke no longer gees to town for 
the season. How any farther economy is to be practised here 
I do not see. The house must be kept up, the gardens and 
grounds maintained in order,—the stables—where would you 
begin t A Duke cannot live like a curate, in furnished 
lodgings, on chops alternating with cutlets and steaks, and a 
maid-of-all-work to cook and«dust, and make the beds.’ 

‘ Would it not be advisable,’ asked Beqyis in a low tone, 
with his eyes on the carpet—‘ would it not be well to make an 
effort, and put up with inconveniences, rather than allow the 
avalanche to rush down on your heads 1 ’ 

Lord Ronald took Beavis by the arm, and paced the room 
.with him, before he replied. The old General’s &oe was pale, 
and his lips quivered. 
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‘ My dear txjy, you imaging matters worse than they really 
are. Yon have allowed your mind to prey on your fears, and 
they have assumed the appeanince and weight of a nightmare. 
It is in^ssible for such a catastrophe to overtake us. Think 
what we are, what our family is, and has been t Think what 
magnificent estates we diave owned—and, indeed, we are not 
'denuded yet.’ 

Beavis looked up, and saw that the old man was trying to 
silence his owft convictions. Beavis was pained to have made 
him sufier, but it was necessary for every individual member 
of the family to be roused to face the danger. 

‘Dear Lord Ronald, am not frightened by fancied 
dangers. The is knocking at the door. Would to 

God it were not so, but I cannot deceive myself. It is. I see 
you all here lulled in unconsciousness, losing time, letting slip 
opportunities of recovery which may never return, and delay¬ 
ing retrenchment, whilst retrenchment is availing.’ 

The General sighed. ‘ There is a God over all,’ he said ; 
‘ we must trust to Providence.’ 

^' And do nothing 1 ’ asked Beavis. 

‘What is to be done? I dare not speak to the Duke. 
Saltcombe would not listen to me, or, if he did listen, would 
shrug his shoulders and go his way.’ After a pause, during 
which he smoked hard, he asked, ‘What was that lawyer 
lugged in here for yesterday ? What has he come to Court 
Royal about ?’ 

‘ He has come concerning a transfer of the mortgage held 
by the Messrs. Stephens to a certain Emmanuel, who has 
already his hand on the home estate, with park- and house, and 
has negotiated a loan or4wo besides.’ 

‘ What of that ? ’ 

* And there is to be another loan of five thousand.’ 

‘ That is not much. A trifle.’ 

‘ A trifle! but there have been so many of these trifles 
accumulated, and now they are an intolerable burden. A 
pound of feathers weighs as titfich as a pound of lead. Lord 
Saltcombe shoijld be roused to look into* the *debts of the 
family, and fond some decision as to what is to be done.’ 

‘ You want me to stir him up ? I do not relish the task, 
and I doubt my ability to wake him.’ 

‘ He must be shaken out of his apathy.’ 

‘ I do not believe it is possible.’ 

‘Then everything remains in statu quo —captain, pilot. 
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crew, all most have their sleep/>ut whilst th| vessel fills. It 
is cruel to wake them. They need repose. It is impossible 
to rouse some, they sleep so sound. All at once the ship gives 
a lurch, and the waves engulf her, as all wake up aud rul^ 
their eyes, and ask where they are 1 ’ * 

The General’s pipe was out. He« tuhied his faee to the 
window to hide the emotion painted on it. Beavis had spoken* 
strongly—possibly too strongly ; the words had poured scald¬ 
ing from his heart. He was a young man.* He was not 
called in by the family to consult on its affairs. He had 
assumed the office unsolicited. Perhaps he was troubling the 
old man in vain. 

The silence remained unbroken for some \^ile. 

Lord Bonald struck a match, but could not relight his pipe; 
his hand shook, so did the pipe between his lips. He throw 
the match away, and laid his pipe on the chimney-piece. 
Then he held out his hand to Beavis, without luoking him in 
the face, and said, ‘ God bless you, dear boy ! You are acting 
as your honourable and kind heart prompts. At a time when 
everyone thinks of self, it is pleasant to meet with one '^o 
cares for the fortunes of others.’ He sighed. ‘ You are all of 
you good, true, all of you,—your worthy father, your dear 
sister, whom we love as our own child, and yourself. You 
have spoken to me sharply, and I know what it has cost you 
to do so—you who have been reared in reverence for the 
family. You have acted as a man of principle should act, 
but then, what is the good 1 The transfer will be executed, 
the fresh loan contracted, in another hour. It is too late to 
prevent that.’ • 

‘ Yes,’ answered Beavis, ‘ it is too late to preAient that, but 
it is not too late to say, “ This shall be the last. We’have let 
matters slide their downward way, now we will put on the 
drag. And the first step towards stopping will be to find out 
where we stand.” ’ 

‘You are quite right, but I am no accountant. Your 
father has the books. Saltconfae is supposed to audit them.’ 

‘ Lord Saltcombe must not only look over tj^er accounts, but' 
take an interest in them.’ 

‘ Beavis,’ said the old General, ‘ my debt against the estate 
shall be cancelled ; but that is nothing, as it would not b^ 
exacted. I«t it go. What is this five thousand for ? ’ 

‘Current household expenses, I presume; but I do.not 
know for certain.’ 
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‘ Let me fiuAHihe money. .Decline this five thousand. It 
will be a belief to my mind that I have stopped one additional 
loan. I have my half-pay, and am able to put aside some 
^oney.a I have more than I want. If I drop this into the 
gulf it is only a drop. 1 know I am robbing my heirs without 
^benefiting the house; i)ut then—^the house is my heir. I 
should leave everything to my dear niece, except a little remem¬ 
brance to Lucy and yourself. When that hard-faced lawyer 
comes, tell hiA the five thousand is not wanted. Damn it, 
Beavis, I have a mind to throw all my savings into the same 
hole, but then-’ 

‘ No, my Lord, you mus^ not do this. It will only prolong 
the agony, and sob Lady Grace, as you say, of what in the end 
she may need. We must get a clear view of the situation 
before anything further is done.’ 

A tap^ounded at the door, and Lord Saltcombe entered. 

‘You here, Beavis ! Good morning, Uncle Ronald. I 
heard that Worthivale had been rampaging after me, and 
suspected you had trapped him. I overslept myself. I sat 
uj^very late last night.’ 

‘ Doing nothing, I suppose,’ said the General, dryly. 

‘ Exactly—doing nothing,’ answered the Marquess, slightly 
colouring. 

‘ We have been discussing family afiairs,’ said Lord Ronald; 
‘ family embarrassments, I had better say.’ 

‘ Then I am in the way. I will withdraw.’ 

‘ Stay, Saltcombe, we want you to look into matters.’ 

‘ My dear uncle, I am at Mr. Worthivale’s service every 
morning, whenever he calls me, to sign leases, audit accounts, 
and consent to the reduction of rent. I limit him to an hour; 
I cannot allow more time than that. The office exercises 
a soporific influence on my brain.’ 

‘ You really must be serious. Matters are desperate. Do 
you know that a lawyer is coming here to-day about a 
transfer ? ’ 

‘ Well I a transfer is not a Aitro-glycerine bomb. I am im¬ 
patient to makt it. I am going to take Grace aiM Lucy out in 
the yacht. We must catch the tide. The Sheep washes are 
going to meet us at Portsmouth. We are bound for Eddy- 
Stone.’ 

‘ Saltcombe, you do not know how in earnest I am,’ said the 
General; ‘ I entreat you to stay. I have much to talk to you 
about, and Beavis here has more.’ 
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Young WortluTale was vex^ The old sj^an wanted taot, 
and he was doing mischief. 

*Beavis is coining with us/ said Lord Saltcombe. 'He 
wants a whiff of sea-breeze to take the office-dust oi(t of hi» 
lunm, and blow the cobwebs from his brain.’ * 

Beavis seized the opportunity t^ turn the conversation. 
He BAw that the General irritated his nephew, without advanc-* 
ing the cause he had at heart. But the old man coUld not 
understand his tactics. 

‘ What a man you are, Worthivaie I ’ he said. Two minutes 
ago you were crying, “ House on fire 1 ” and now you are agog 
to be junketing wi^ the girls. Lwill not be put off like this. 
You have stirred me up. I will have it out yith Saltcombe.’ 

‘ My time, then, is yours,’ said the Marquess, stiffly. 

‘ Very well,’ said the General, hotly. ‘ You must many.’ 

‘ Whom ? ’ ^ 

Lord Bonald did not answer ; the question was not ah easy 
one to answer. 

‘You remind me of tiie magistrates of the old German 
towns, who had the bachelors before them on attaining their 
majority, and bade them marry within six weeks, or forfeit 
their rights of citizenship.’ 

‘ There was sense in that. You must marry, Saltcombe.’ 

‘ Uncle, I will contemplate the five Misses Sheepwash to¬ 
day with that view.’ 

‘ Do not be absurd. You must many money.* 

' Beavis,’ said the Marquess, aside, ‘ you will be at the pier 
at half-past twelve.’ 

The General was angered by his nephew’s coolness. 

‘ Saltcombe,’ he said, ‘ time enough has elapied since that 
Palermo affair- 

* For you to have learned, Uncle Bonald, that I will endure 
no allusion to it,’ said the Marquess, gravely, whilst his (^olour 
went. 

The old man looked him full in Ihe face, add Lord 
Saltcombe met his eye firmly* He said not another frord, 
but turned with'a sigh to the window. ^The Mar^esa 
beckoned to Beavi^ and they left the room together. 


THE IlFTH OF 

The Fifth of November was a great day at the Barbican. 
Wiu, it no lodger w. The reason why it is so no longer may 
be gathered from what follows. 

The Barbican offered about t^e only open space in old 
Plymouth where a bonfire might blaze, and fireworks explode 
without certainty of setting the houses round in fiames, or of 
frightening horses and impeding traffic. Moreover, about the 
Barbican swarm and multiply indefinitely the urchins who most 
love to celebrate the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot. They 
are detenred by no dread of injuring good clothes, are restrained 
by no respectable parents. They bum Guy Fawkes out of no 
deep-seated enthusiasm for the Crown and the Bible, but out 
of jpure love of a blaze. 

Now, stillness reigns on that momentous anniversiry at the 
Barbican; no crackers spurt, no pyre bums, for the police are 
there m force on’the evening to prevent a repetition of such an 
event as that which took place on the occasion we are about to 
record. 

' The broad quay, the proximity of the waters and the coal 
^arges, the good open space before the houses, had impressed 
the youth for many generations that no place was fitter for the 
'fiery celebration than the Barbican. There were bits of old 
tipiber to be hod for the asking or for the taking. The owners 
of the tar and tow and tallow store always contributed a cask, 
and some black fluid highly combustible. The colliers that lay 
in ^ton Pool were ready to give baskets of coal. 

^ The ^ult j^pulation of the neighl^ourhood was in sympathy 
with the exhibition, turned out tj see it, and contributed howls, 
cheery, and groans. * , 

The Barbica9ites had no pronounced politick or religious 
■nJSpathies. It was one to them whose effigy was burnt, 
th^ hooted and howled with' equal enthusiasm whether the 
object Ifepresented ‘ Old Boney,' Pius IX., or a Puseyite. All 
they b^igained for was that some one should be burned—who 
mattered little. ^ 

'On the last occasion when the Barbican was illuminated by 
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a bonSre, the guy represented local celebrity. Before tbst 
evening clbsed in, wio the guy was to be was knowS to every 
inhabitant of the' Bajrbican, except the individual himself. 
Never had contributions flowed in more copiously, afld been 
given with greater alacrity. Not a householder refused when 
solicited, except only Lazarus, who, v^hen solicited, respondedo 
with an oath, a lunge, and a whirl of his stick. 

Darkness fell. Joanna put up the shutter^ as usual, and 
locked and barred the doors. Lazarus looked with evil eye on 
the Fifth of November celebrations as a criminal waste of 
excellent fuel, and he made or pretended business for the 
evening which would take hinf to the other end of the 
town. ' 

Lazarus had come to entrust the caire of the house and the 
business of the shop very much to Joanna, whilst he carried 
on business of an analogous but more respectable'kind else¬ 
where. He could place perfect confidence in Joanna. She 
took as keen a relish as himself in driving a bargain and 
in ‘ doing ’ a purchaser. He suspected her, indeed, of secreting 
for her own use some of the money she received, but this was 
solely because he suspected everybody ; and in this case his 
suspicions were unjust, for Joanna was scrupulously conscien¬ 
tious in accounting to him for every farthing she spent and 
received. It was part of her duty to screw down the poor 
and bleed them of their last drop of blood; it was part of her 
duty to throw dust into the eyes of a buyer, and deceive him 
with lies and disguises; it was her duty to be true to her 
master. Joanna was conscientious. 

During the day Joanna had observed the growth of a pile 
of combustible materials before the house, and Had engaged in 
many passages of arms about it. She had remonstrated as t0‘ 
its size and position; and, finally, she had pillaged it. She" 
had, by watching her opportunities, succeeded in carrying off 
from it a quarter of a ton of coals which she had stowed in the 
closet under the staircase, tilh^etected, and then the urchins 
engaged on ,the ^erection of the pyre kept a guard against 
further pilfering. 

When she found that she could no longer plunder the pile^ 
she stormed against the pile-builders, she invoked the aid of a 
policeman to demolish it. It was in dangerous proximity to 
the Golden Balls. What if tht wind set that way t When 
the policeman &ii1ed to give her redress, she appealed to the 
bystanders, the inhabitants of the houses on the quay, but they 
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■were all partioipatora in the pjore, bad aabsctibed coin or eon- 
tributed ftiel for its erection. 

After she had locked up the house, Joanna retired to a 
WuKjoweof the first floor, whence she could follow the proceed¬ 
ings. The Barbican was alive with people, and heads were pro¬ 
truded from all the windows. The evening was fine, no rain fell, 
no fog hung over the water and wharf. Joanna was girl enough 
to enjoy a blaze j though old beyond her years in her views of 
life and of merl| she had not lost childlike pleasure in what is 
beautiful and what is exciting. 

Presently Joanna heard the bray of a horn, and the hubbub 
of voices mingled with jeers, laughter, and whoops. A moment 
after a crowd of i)oys, young men, and girls poured down the 
narrow street that debouches on the quay, carrying in their 
midst, supported on their shoulders, seated on a chair above 
their heads* the Guy Fawkes. Torches were borne and waved 
about the figure, and on its reaching the open space a Bengal 
light blazed up. 

Joanna saw at a glance whom the effigy was designed to 
repysent, and why the celebration had evoked so much ia- 
terest on this occasion. 

The figure was that of ‘Mr. Lazarus. There could be no 
mistaking it. His peculiarities of costume and attitude had 
been hit off with real genius. A mask had been made or 
obtained with a sausage nose, like his, and a smirk on the thick 
lips, like his. His old fur cap, with flaps to cover the ears, which 
he wore in the shop, was faithfully reproduced; so also his 
long-tailed greatcoat; his black tie, which would turn with 
the knot under the ear, without a vestige of linen collar. The 
efii^ was represented holding a ham-bone, which it was 
^wing. 

,w The crowd flowed from the street, and spread over the 
&irbican open space. The figure was planted in front of the 

t blden Balls, and three groans were given for Lazarus the 

JW. 

Joanna withdrew from the vfllndow that ijhe people might 
not have the satisfaction of seeing that they wefe observed. 
Her face flamed with indignation and desire of revenge. She 
Blended a chest of drawers in the store chamber nearest the 
face of the house, whence she could watch proceedings un¬ 
observed. After the groans for Lazarus, a silence fell on the 
fflob, and expectant looks were cast at his door. They sup¬ 
posed that the Jew, frenzied with rage, would rush fortii. 
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cudgel in hand, to belabour alb whom he could reach. Disap¬ 
pointed in this anticipation, they removed the guy to the bon¬ 
fire, and planted the figure, in its chair, on the top. Torches 
were applied, and amid huzza? and capem, and a ringofi urphini 
dancing round the pile, the bonfire burst into lurid blaze. 

Joanna saw the faces of the crowd illuminated by the fir^ 
She saw those who lounged out of their windows looking on, 
laughing and applauding. She gnashed her teeth with im¬ 
potent rage, and clenched her hands. Sho sat* crouched, frog¬ 
like, on the top of a chest of drawers, with her fists closed, and 
her chin resting on them, 

‘ Ah I ’ she muttered, ‘ you eome to Lazarus, all of you, 
when in need; you can’t do without him, and yet this is the 
reward he gets for helping you in trouble. Never mind, ho 
has you all in his grip. He will not scruple now to give a 
squeeze, and your blood will run between his fijjgers. You 
also! How dare you I ’ she exclaimed, and pointed to an attic 
window from which peered a woman’s face. The flames lit up 
the room, and cast Joanna’s shadow against the wall, distorting 
and exaggerating the length of her extended arm. Her fifiger 
indicated the woman leaning forth from the garret window, 
watching what went on below, and enjoying the scene. That 
woman was the mother of two children. She pawned the 
blankets every morning that had covered her and her sons by 
night, for three-halfpence, and redeemed the children’s clothes 
for the day. At night she pawned their rags and released the 
blankets. Six per cent, is the legal rate of usury, but Lazarus 
obtained from this widow five hundred per cent. And this 
woman dared to applaud his being burnt in effigy t Whither 
is gratitude flown t 

Suddenly a report, a roar, then a burst of cheers, followed 
by a crash, and dead silence I 

The ham-bone had gone off! That ham-bone was a rocket 
disguised in coloured paper. The designer of this exquisite 
piece of humour had planned that the rocket, on exploding, 
should shoot out, to sea and ^xtmguish itself iimocuously in 
the water but in the haste and excitement of planting 
Lazarus on the pyre no thought hod been given to the pointing 
of the head of tiie ham-bone. The only idea prominent in the 
minda of the urchins was to set the figure opposite the door of 
the Golden Balls. The rocket was from the Government 
coastguard stores, UberaUy contributed by the man invested 
with charge of them. 
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When the fl^e ignited tl^ rocket it went off with a rush 
and roarmn quite the opposite direction to the sea, crashed 
through a window, and disappeared in the tow, tallow, and tar 
Varehoase. 

One precious gift of nature is accorded freely to Englishmen 
of all ranks and ages-fthe aptitude of doing the right thing 
*at the right moment;; in a word, presence of mind. Those 
present, the whole crowd of men and boys—instantly realised 
the gravity of the situation, and did that which was best to be 
done—they took to their heels. The first to go was the store¬ 
keeper who had contributed the rocket,'and he went home as 
fast as the rocket had gon<| into the tow and tallow shop, 
slipped into bed,* and called his wife’s attention to the clock to 
enable'her to swear that he had been laid tip at that time of 
the evening with a bronchial catarrh. He was followed by 
everyone '^ho had lent a hand or given a halfpenny towards 
the celebration. Thus the explosion of the ham-bone cleared 
the quay in five minutes. 

The bargemen looked on from their boats in complacent 
ex]}ectation of a bonfire bigger than that on which Lazarus 
was burning. Only a few men stood about the pyre, and 
endeavoured with rakes to^ihrust it over the edge of the wharf 
into the popl before the police appeared. 

Joanna had not observed what had taken place. She had 
indeed seen the fiash of the rocket and heard the cheers, but 
from her chest of drawers she could not see the tow and tedlow 
store. 

Why had the crowd dispersed so suddenly? Why was 
the bonfire being put out, and the half-consumed Lazarus in 
his flaming chair toppled into Sutton Pool ? 

1 Joanna was rous^ by the sound of her master’s key in the 
s^e door. She remembered that she had bolted the door, so 
she descended to withdraw the bar and admit him. Then her 
pent-up wrath found vent, and she told him of the outrage. 

‘ Well,’ said Lazarus, without signs of discomposure, ‘ it 
won’t cost me a penny. Have^they singed ,one of my coats ? 
burnt my cap ? * Not a bit 1 so it don’t matter to me. Bun 
out, Joanna, with your shovel, and see if you cannot rescue 
some of the coals which are being wasted, and then look sharp 
end get mo my supper ready. Dear, dear I The figure was 
dres^ like me, and all the beautiful clothes burning. Don’t 
you think that we might fish him out of the water and see 
vhat can be done with the garments—they cannot be utterly 
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spoiled f So they are raking out the fire, ai^ they f Scared 
hy the police, I suppose. It is wicked, inconsidemt§ waste to 
toss coals and sticks into the pool. The supper can wait; the 
apple won't get cold, and it may ripen by delay.’ 

* What is that ?' exchimed the girl, as a Sash oi y^vid 
yellow light smote in at the window, f, ‘They’re surely never 
gone and lighted the.bonSre again.’ 

‘They are burning what remains of the coal. Oh, the' 
wicked waste! ’ • 

‘No !’ said Joanna, excitedly; ‘the light strikes from the 
wrong side of the street.’ 

She ran to the door, throw it^pen, and uttered an excla¬ 
mation of dismay. ^ 

The tow and tallow store was in flames; it had bui%t into 
blaze at once; all the windows on the second floor were vividly 
illuminated, and from one a spout of fire issued and ran up the 
walls. No one lived in the storehouse; but an old w^man, very 
deaf, occupied an attic, and she was wont to retire early to bed. 

A light wind was blowing, likely to carry the flames across 
the street upon the house of the Jew. 

Lazarus stood in the doorway behind the girl. He shaled 
her dismay, but gave louder and mqre violent expression to it. 
He swore and stamped. 

‘ The fire will catch me! The fire will bum me and all my 
pretty, pretty things 1 Where are the police ? Where are the 
fire-engines 1 What can I do to save myself? ’ 

‘Master,’ said Joanna, recovering herself, ‘the shutters 
are up below, so that the basement is safe. There is not much 
danger to be apprehended till the flames issue from the roof; 
then it is possible they may be carried our way, pr that sparks 
will be dropped on our roof and make the slates so hot that 
they will snap and the rafters ignite.’ 

' Oh, Joaima I run, run with all your legs after the fire- 
engine I ’ cried the Jew, wringing his hands. ‘ If my house 
catches I am lost—ruined past recovery! I may as well die 
in it. I could not survive its'idestruction. I cannot bring my 
pretty things down; I have no place where t^ store them. If 
they ore taken into the street they will be stolen. There are 
thousands of beautiful things here no money can replace. It 
would take an army of men to clear them all out in twenty- 
four hours; and the wicked flames allow no time. Run, 
Joanna, run for the engines 1 T’ll give a sovereign if they 
will save my place.’ 
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* Master/ sa|d Joanna, Mock the door and admit no one. 

The fire-fngines will be here "tefore long. Come with me to 

the roof; we must protect that. We must carry up qarpets, 
«nd spxgad them over the slates.’ 

'Carpets ! ’ exclaimed Lazaraa. ‘ They will be burnt’ 

*Tbe carpets rather ^han the whole house.’ 

*Not number 247, that is a lovable old Persian, worth a 
lot of money, not much worn. Don’t take that.’ 

‘Not if weican do without. We will carry up the worst, 
and I will scramble on to the ridge, and spread the carpets 
over fhe roof. Then you must pass me water, and I will.kecp 
them moist. I’ll take a mop, and when sparks fall I'll mop 
them out’ ^ 

‘ Oh, Joanna, you are a clever girl! Run ! This is better 
than the engines; I sha’n’t have to pay for salvage if they 
send a little squirt over me.’ 

Joauna*made no answer, but fetched buckets. At the top 
of the house was an open lead rain-water tank. 

‘You must help me with the carpets,’ said she, hastily. 

‘ Gome, this is not the time to stand bewildered and irresolute.’ 

?rhe light shone fiercely, brilliantly illumining the room 
where they stood, like suplight. Eveiything in it was dis¬ 
tinctly visible. 

‘Not that Brussels ! ’ cried the Jew ; ‘it is worth four 
shillings a yard, and there are a hundred in it, that makes 
twenty pounds. I cannot afibrd it; I will not throw away 
such a lot of money. Here, if it must be, take this old bed¬ 
room Kidderminster, it is full of holes. No, Joanna, keep 
your hands off the Axminster, it is good as new, and has a 
border round it.’ 

‘ Give me the Axminster. I must have it—it is thick and 
will keep sopped with water longest. Help me up with it,.’ 

Joanna went out upon the roof dragging the heavy carpets 
after her by means of a rope which she had looped about 
them, assisted by Lazarus from below, who thrust the bundles 
up the ladder and through tho'trap-door. He assisted, but 
tempered his assistance with protests and groaits. The girl 
scrambled, cat-l^e, up the low pitched roof, and flung the 
carpets across the ridge, or fastened two together, and spread 
one on each side upon the slates. 

‘Give me another,’ she shouted. ‘Time is precious; I 
must, I will, have both the Persian and the Brussels.’ 

‘ The Persian is not to be parted with under fifteen guineas,’ 
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moaned Lazarus, and then half to himself, ‘^Guineas are an 
institution; say pounds when a purchaser asks the price, and 
when he comes to pay swear to gumeas. Will you have this 
Kidder.?'- 

* It is too thin,’ answered the girl. * See 1 The fire Is in 
the upper storey, and in ten minutes Tdll be through the roof. 
Wh^n that gives way we shall be buried under a rain of fire.” 
Hark! ’ 

‘You hear the engine coming,' said the Jew, ‘and the 
squealing of the old woman in the garret. Joanna, take the 
Persian, take everything, but save my house.' 

In a brief time Joanna had cpvered the roof on both sides 
with carpets and rugs of all sorts and valueq, and had soused' 
them well with water. The Jew stood in the tank, up to his 
waist, and filled the pails. The girl drew ihem up to her by 
the rope attached to their handles. She was seated astride on 
the apex of the roof, and poured the contents of thh pails over 
the carpets. 

Whilst Joanna and her master were takii^ these pre¬ 
cautions for the protection of the house of the Golden Balls 
gi'eat excitement prevailed below. The street and the cfhay 
were crowded ; the fire-engine played on the roofs adjoining 
the burning house. At a window high up stood the deaf old 
housekeeper, wringing her hands and shrieking'fqr help. The 
crowd roared, women sobbed. The ladder wati fixed, and a 
fireman mounted to the rescue. The mob was silent, then 
cheered as the man put his arm round the poor creature, and 
endeavoured to bring her down. But she was too frightened 
by the aspect of the depth she'had to descend to yield, and she 
struggled, and cried, and escaped back into the i;oom filled with 
smoke and twinkling with fire, bewildered, and in her mazed 
mind unable to decide whether to risk a fall or to perish in 
flames. The struggle was of engrossing interest to those in 
the street; neither Joanna nor the Jew wasted a thought on 
it. They were concerned only with the precious house of the 
Golden Balls, and were supr^ely indifferent to the fate of a 
stupid old woman of seventy-three. ^ 

The firemen and the mob had eyes only for the tow and 
tallow shop, and the rescue of the housekeeper. When, at 
length, in spite of her resistance, she was carried down the fire- 
escape, and received unhurt at the bottom, then only did they 
observe the proceedings on the roof opposite. 

A gush of vivid flame rushed up into the air, over the pawn‘> 
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broker’s house. Joanna saw tbe peril, and'alipped down the 
opposite iEclihe of roof into the tank. Directly the danger 
was over, she rose, scrambled again to her perch, drawing a pail 
Hi water^ter her, which she emptied over some fire-flakes that 
had fkllen on the roof. The spectators had held their breath, 
believing that the flame 1yd swept her away and cast hor down, 
Broken and bamtl When she reappeared she was greeted by a 
cheer, of which she took no notice, not supposing it was given 
to her. 

* There is a hole bi|mt in the Axminster,’ she called to 
Lazarus. ■ 

The Jew, standing in the tank, streaming with water, held, 
up his arm and a^wered, ‘ On, Joanna, don't say so ! If that 
occurs again I'll whack you.’ 

‘ I cannot help ft. I will mend the hole after, if I can.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said Lazarus, dipping a bucket, ‘ mend it, mend it 1 ’ 

In ^e Sieantime a consultation had taken place in the 
street. ‘ That girl must come off the roof,’ said the Captain. 

‘ We must throw our water over it. We can’t send the jet till 
she removes it would knock her down. Lord ! she is like a 
monkey catting about up there.’ 

Joanna hud< seen a spar]^ resting on the roof beyond her 
reach, and h&d gone after it with a mop and extinguished it. 
'The firemen knocked at the house-door, but met with no reply. 
They tried to force it open, but it was so firmly barred that it 
resisted their efforts. 

' Let be 1 ’ shouted a gentleman in evening dress. * Captain 
James, let me run up and dislodge her.’ 

‘ If you like, Mr. Cheek. It must be done at once.’ 

A ladder wg.s'applied to the Jew’s house, and the gentleman 
mounted, armed with an axe, broke one of the windows, and 
swung himself into the house. Joanna and Lazarus, who had 
observed nothing that went on below, were amazed to see him 
emerge from the attic door upon the roof. 

-‘Bobbers! burglars!’ screamed the Jew. ‘I’ll call the 
police and have you taken intb custody. I’ll shoot you I 
What is it that ycjfi want here V ’ * 

‘ Come down at once! ’ shouted the gentleman in evening 
dress to the girl. * Come down from the roof immediately.’ 

‘ She is protecting my house from fire! ’ said the Jew. 
*She shall ’bide where she is.’ 

‘ Come down! ’ called Mr. Cheek, disregarding Lazarus. 
'The roof of the house opposite will give way in a minute, and 

a 
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yon will be overwhelmed with &re. The engine must phj 
upon this roof.' 

‘Ill have no squirting here/ said the Jew. ‘Joanna and 
I can manage beau^uUy/ 

‘ She will be killed if she stays there,’ said the geiftleman. 

‘ Not she; she’ll slip into the tan^ and duck, as before.’ 

^ ‘ The engine cannot play till she descends,’ remonsbated 
Mr. Cheek. 

‘ She sha’n’t stir. You only want an excijse to make me 
pay. Mark my protest. Squirt as you will, you’ll pump sp 
money out of my pocket. Joanna and I can manage first-rate 
without you.’ 

Without wasting another -^ord on the J’ew, Mr. Cheek 
crept up the slope of the roof, and seated hiihself on the' ridge, 
astride, opposite Joanna. The girl was wet through apd 
through. Her dark hair was loose, flapping about Ijer neck 
and Moulders, dank with moisture. The yellow^lare of the 
burning house was on her face, the flames leaping in her dark 
eyes; she .held the mop in one hand, and the empty pail 
dangled from the other. Opposite her was Mr. Cheek, in fine 
black cloth evening suit, patent leather boots, white tie,*aad 
diamond studs. ^ 

‘ Come down, you wild cat! The roof yonder will be in 
with a crash directly. Come down at once, and let the engines 
play over this house.’ 

‘ Who are you ? Go your way, or I will knock you into the 
street with my mop.’ 

‘ Come down, you fool! do you not realise the danger ? 
You wiU be burned in a wave of flame in another moment. 
Down at once, or I give the signal, and a-jet of water will 
knock you over as sure as if you were shot.’ ^ 

Joanna looked down into the street, and realised the posi¬ 
tion. ‘ I will come,’ she said quietly ; ‘ you are right.’ 

She threw her foot over the ridge, and slipped down. Mr. 
Cheek followed. 

‘ Oh dear 1 ’ exclaimed <^e Jew. ‘ Young gent! you’ve 
done for your diess suit; but I’ve some second-hand articles 
below you shall have cheap.’ ’ 

‘ Come 'Out of the ta^,’ said Mr. Cheek. ‘ Come under 
cover at once, before the fire-shower faUs. Come in, as you 
value your life.’ 

‘ Mr. Charles Cheek I ’ exclaimed Lazarus. ‘ Bless me I 1 
did not recognise you at first. We’ve done business together 
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already, and, I hoj/e, not for thejast time. I beg your pardon, 
if I addresi^ you without proper respect.* 

‘ Come in.; come in at once. The hose is playing.* 

He djew the Jew after him down the step, and fastened 
the d6or. Joanna had already* dracended. Ihey heard the 
rush of ihe water above their heads on the slates. 

• ‘ Upon my word,’ said the young man, ‘ that was a clever 
idea of yours, covering the roof with wet carpet.* 

‘ My Joanna auggested it,* answered the Jew. ‘ A girl that, 
with the head of a man on her shoulders—^but eats like rust, 
and grows like a debt.* 

‘ Well done, you girl 1 * saic^the young man. ‘ I must have 
a look at you.* , 

He turned, and saw Joanna, hanging behind, in shadow. 
He caught her by the shoulders, and drew her to the window, 
where the glare of the burning warehouse would fall over her 
face. She was self-composed, and thrust her wet hair back 
behind her ears, and then, full of confidence, raised her eyes and 
encountered his. 

‘Upon my word, a fine girl. Of course there are wits 
behii!3 such great clever eyes. By Jove 1 there is devilry 
there as^elL* . 

He dropped his hands, as with a crash the roof of the house 
oppos^ fell, and they seemed to be enwrapped in fiame and 
lightas of the sun. l^en they heard the rattle of faUing ashes 
on the slates above them, and the redoubled roar of the water 
extinguishing the fire that had lodged overhead. 

None of them spoke for some minutes. 

Presently Mr. Cheek said, ‘ I believe the girl*s expedient 
has saved your l)puse, Mr. Lazarus. I must have a look at her 
again by daylig^ Now I am off. You did not know me as 
an amateur fireman, Lazarus, did you 1 I am hand-and-glove 
^th Captain James. Often help. What is the name of the 
little devil 1 Joanna 1 Farewell for the present, Joanna, we 
ahall see each other again. Au rovoir 1' 
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CHAPTER XL 
ymo vrA& rachsl t 

On the morrow of the fire, Lazarus ascended to the roof a5d 
wailed over the spoilt carpets. Joanna consoled him as best 
she could; she pointed out to him the masses^f charcoal that 
had fallen on them, and which, flaming or glowing, would 
infallibly have split the slates had they fallen on them. ‘Then, 
even if the timbers did not b^m, you would have had to call 
in the masons to mend the roof, and tradesmen, as you well 
know, are shameless. They would put their nails through the 
load gutters to make work for the plumbers, and break addi¬ 
tional slates to run up their own bills; and smaidi windows to 
force you to call in the glazier, and let the water in on the 
rafters to rot them, and necessitate the coming of the carpenter.’ 

‘ That is true, very true, Joanna; tradesmen are scoundrels. 
Nevertheless, I must lament over my loss; it is terrible, it 
goes to my soul, it corrodes it like canker. The Persian was a 
real beauty, and the tapestry Brussels was a joy to contemplate. 
Such colours, such posies of flowers, and no defect anywhere, 
except an oil-stain in one spot where a lamp had been spilt, 
and that might have been cleaned for a few shillings. We must 
have the carpets down as soon as they are dry, and go over 
them carefully. With a darning needle and some coloured 
wools, and little patches put in from old carpets, I dare say 
you may disguise the worst blemishes. Then, my dear, when 
you unroll them before purchasers take case to expose the 
uninjured end. There is a great deal, Joanna, in the rolling of 
fabrics. Always look well which end is most damaged, and 
begin rolling with that; then, when you show your goods you 
show to advantage.’ 

When they redescended to the storerooms, Mr. Lazarus 
said, ‘ Dear mp 1 a window ^broken ! That was done last night 
by Mr. Charles Cheek. He meant well, 50 doubt, but he has 
done us a damage that will cost many shillings to repair. Not 
only ar^ the.panes broken, but the woodwork is cut away. He 
is a gentleman, and when he returns, as he said he would, you 
had better point out the damage, and make out a case to him 
that I hold you responsible, and that you will have to repair it 
from your own pocket. If you manage matters well you td&J 
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get twice the value of the repairs from him, and I think I can 
patch op tie window mjself. I am skilful with my knife, and 
"have diamonds by the dozen wherewith to cqt glass. Putty 
jjfuu^ly made with white lead and boiled oil. I don't want 
any tradesmen in my repository. Light-Snared gents they.' 
Jfe looked round his storirooms and rubbed bis hands. 'What 
\ mighty piece of good luck it was that the tow and tallow 
ihop burnt instead of this emporium of beauty and utility ! I 
am sure, Joaniih,’ he added, with unction in his tones, ' we 
ought to be truly thankful for mercies; and I hope, my child, 
you will take ^s to heart, and be thankful that the old 
housekeeper over the way was»bumt instead of me and you.' 

‘She escaped,’caid the girl. ‘She was saved by the fire- 
escape.’ 

‘ That modifies the case,’ observed the Jew. ‘ Still, though 
things did n^t go as far as they might have gone, we sha’n’tdo 
wrong to be thankful. At least, you can.’ The Jew looked 
with complacence at his collections of glass, china, furniture, 
and clothing, and sighed.' ‘What a quantity of beautiful 
things we have here! ’ he exclaimed. ‘1 could sit by the hour 
looking at them, watching the play of light over the cupboards 
and washhandstands, and in* and out among the old clothes. 

It is lovely. Don’t talk to me about landscape ! I’ve seen 
folks sit on the Hoe and look out over Plymouth Sound, and the 
Mount Edgcumbe woods, and Maker Point, and say it was all 
a lovely, ever-varying scene. I can make nothing of it j but 
I do see a feast of beauty in these storerooms. This is the 
sort of landscape to gratify the healthy eye. Dear! dear! 
dear I how could Bachel ever make up her mind to leave this?’ 

‘ Bachel 1 ’ exclaimed the girl. ‘ Who was she ? ’ 

Lazarus shodk his head. ‘This is a vale of tears,’ he said, 
'full of moths. There is one yonder, Joanna; kill it.’ 

‘Who was Bachel ?’ asked Joanna. 

‘I wish you would go sharp after that moth,’ said the Jew. 

' Deaf alive ! the mischief these mpths do is awful.’ 

‘Who was Bachel?’ asked Jbanna again.* ‘l,will catch 
no moths till you have satisfied me.’ 

‘I will tell you by-and-by.’ The Jew sighed. ‘Ah! 
Joanna, I am not the ungrateful old master you may have 
Buppos^ me. You have done me many a service, but none 
greater tba.Ti that of last night. I know I am indebted to you, 
less the value of the carpets spoilt by the fire. Deduct thpm from 
the total and slill something remains, not much, but a balance 
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—a small balanoa It is pleasant to bare a balance in one’s 
favour, is it not, Joanna ? x will show you my graiStude, We 
shall have a regular royal debauch for supper. I have somei 
tinned tomatoes. Tomatoes ard said to be nutrittoui^ an'9 
clear the complexion. I had half a dozen tins and one over 
from a broken grocer in Courtney Stiteet. Well debauch 
the odd tin. I am double your age, Joanna, and therefore 
require twice as much nutriment as you, so I shall eat two 
tomatoes to your one. You, however, may enjoy the gravy. 
Sop your bread in that, and close your eyes whilst it lies on 
your tongue. A tin of tomato is sold for one-and-threepence 
at the grocers and tenpence at the stores. Hang the expense; 
we will revel in good ^ings for once ; and we will wash down 
the tomatoes with water. That, Joanna, is the drink of the 
Quality. No more tawny old port, its day is done. Not nutty 
sherry any more. Not claret, nor Buipindy; not even 
champagne. They are all played out. Now the Quality are 
teetotal. Let us be of the Quality also, and teetotal too. 
Fashions change in drinks as in dress. Now it is cardinal red 
and marsala, then crashed strawberries and water. Prepare 
the table, Joanna.’ 

The girl obeyed without enthusiasm. She placed bread on 
the table in the kitchen, lighted the fire in the stove to heat 
some vegetables, and threw a ragged but clean cloth over the 
table. One candle and the fird in the stove illumined the 
wretched kitchen. 

‘ I take a little whisky with my water,’ said the Jew, pour¬ 
ing some spirits into his glass, ‘ but I do not approve of alcohol 
for the young. It stunts their growth, and sows the seeds of a 
craving for strong liquor which may in afterlife bring them 
to D. T.’ 

‘ Who was Eachel 1 ’ asked Joanna. 

‘ Upon my word, Joanna ! What persistency you have! 
When you have set your head on doing a thing you do it, and 
when you have set your hej^ on knowing a thing you give a 
lK)dy no peace till you know it.’ 

‘ You promised to teU me.’ 

‘ I must keep my promise; I am a conscientious man, and 
when I say a word 1 hold by it. That is the principle of busi¬ 
ness. Only at the last moment give your wora a twist in your 
direction, if you can. When you have agreed to sell for three 
sovereigns don’t make out tiie bill for four, but for three 
guineas.’ 
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•Who was Rkohel t * 

• SnurftKe candle, Joanna, with your fingers, and—there— 
^on’t throw the snuff on the floor lest you set it on fire; and 
don’t wfpe your fingers in your apron where the smut will show, 
but in your hair, where jt will not be seen.’ 

‘ Who was Rachel ? ’ 

‘I will tell you, child, but really you irritate me with your 
pertinacity. I,will first light a pipe. I don’t offer you one, as 
it is not decent for a woman to smoke. The habit might grow 
and interfere with your matrimonial prospects. Some women 
take cigarettes on the grounds that they suffer from asthma or 
bronchitis. You are sound ill throat and lung, Joanna, sound 
as a bell. Nevet knew anything the matter with you except 
inordinate appetite. Let me have that chair, Joanna. It is 
the only one with a seat. You can accommodate yourself on 
the fender.’* 

An old flour-barrel stood in the comer. Joanna sprang on 
it and seated herself thereon. Then, fixing the Jew with her 
keen eyes, she asked again, ‘ Who was Rachel 1 ’ 

• B^lly, Joanna,’ said the pawnbroker, ‘ your ways are in¬ 
human, and give one a col^ shiver. You squat there on the 
cask like a goblin in an illustrated fairy-tale. You are not a bit 
like an ordimry girl. There is no buoyancy and freshness in 
you. Yet—Ill tell you. what—I’ll do something splendid to 
show you my gratitude, and wipe off my indebtedness. I’ll leam 
you to dance.’ 

. * What I ’ exclaimed the girl, starting. 

‘I have a bad debt with a dancing master,’ said the Jew ; 
‘ and the only way in which I can recover my money is to take 
it out in lessofig. You want refinement and deportment, and 
I will do what is magnanimous, and have you instructed by 
Mr. Deuxtemps in what becomes a lady. You shall leam to 
polk and jig and curtsey like a blue-blooded bom marchioness.’ 

‘That’s grand,’ said Joanna. 

‘ I thought I should please yito,’ said the Jew; * I’m not a 
master to be served without reward. Now I will do something 
more for you; I Vill show you the jewels I have, and perhaps 
lot you put some on. I have diamonds, carbuncles, and sapphires 
fit to make a cat scream. Put out the fire, give me the candle, 
and follow me to my roopi.’ 

He led the way into his private chamber, where was his 
bed, and where he kept his most precious articles, his money, 
aad his account-lrooks. He set the candle on the table, and 
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unlocked one of the sedan chairf. At the bottom was an iron 
chest. He opened it and took out some jewel cases. * ‘ Ko, my 
daughter,* he said, ‘ you cannot appreciate the darlings by this , 
light. this necklace, Joanna, it is made of pearls, Rni^this* 
brooch is of diamonds, so is the circlet for the hair. Get along 
with you; light another candle, curse the expense 1 and pul* 
the rose silk dress on you. Do up your hair as if for a ball, 
and I will try the jewels on you. I allow you^a quarter of an 
hour for rigging yourself out. Take whatever you require, but 
mind and replace all when you have done; also, don't remove 
the tickets.’ 

In about twenty minutes Jbanna returned. When she 
entered she found a brass chandelier hung froTn the ceiling full 
of candles and alight, filling the room with unwonted splendour. 
The Jew sat on his bed rubbing his hands, and when she came 
in he laughed aloud and clapped his palms on hi» knees, and 
kicked his heels against the board at his bedside. 

Joanna looked taller in her dress of rose silk. Her neck, 
bosom, and arms were bare. She had edged the breast and 
sleeves with rich old lace. Her raven hair was brushed hack 
and rolled over her head, exposing her ears. Thinking her 
boots too heavy, she had thrown 'them off, and came in her 
stocking soles, but as the gown was long her lack of shoes was 
unperceived. She entered the room of ikzarus without a blush 
or a smile, perfectly composed in ihanner, and stood before him 
under the chandelier. 

‘ Give me the'diamonds,’ she said. 

*No,’ he answered, ‘you shall have the pearls. An un¬ 
married woman does not wear diamonds. I have a chain of 
Boman pearls for your hair, and another for youf pretty throat.’ 

Lazarus looked at her with amazed admiralion. She was 
extraordine^rily beautiful; her neck long and graceful, her hair 
rich and lustrous, her features finely cut, and her . magnificent 
eyes full of intelligence. The grub had developed into a gor- 
geous'butterfly. \ 

The Jew'confemplated her in silence for some'minutes, and 
then he screamed with laughter. 

‘Joanna! your hands, your hands! ’ 

She put her hands behind her, and coloured. ' I could find 
no gloves,’ she said, looking down. 

‘ A pair of dirty hands is a badge of honour,’ said the pawn¬ 
broker. ‘Don’t be ashamed of them.’ 

'.They are not dirty,’ answered the girl, suUenly, ‘butgriipy 
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from work. I*liave washed And washed, but the black grain 
will not 

‘Work, work, work I' said the Jew; ‘now dance.’ 

I tannot. I do not know how,’ answered Joanna.. ‘ Give 
me the jewels.’ 

He offered her thi cases, and die put the pearls about 
her throat, then wove a chain in and out among her black 
hair. 

‘You are*very beautiful,’ said the Jew. ‘If your hands 
were gloved you would do famously.’ 

‘ For-what 1 ’ asked Joanna. 

‘ For showing off dressesiand jewels. When the ladies saw 
you they’d buy,*thinking everything was sure to become them 
as they suit you.’ 

Then Joanna said quietly and determinedly, ‘Who was 
EacheU’* 

‘ Eachel, my dear! Bless me, for the moment I had for¬ 
gotten her. I doubt if even she was as splendid a beauty as 
yourself, and you are handsome enough. She .hadn’t your per- 
tiaacity. How you do fasten on one, and stick till you have 
extracted what you require ! ’ 

‘ I want to know who Rachel was.’ 

* There, sit down in the sedan, and I will tell you.’ 

‘ I prefer to stand.’ 

‘ Then stand, if you wiM. It costs less ; you are not wear¬ 
ing out the leather of the seat. Besides, I like to look at you. 
I could sell that rose silk for half as much again if I could show 
you in it to a purchaser. Well, I’m sorry I said a word about 
Rachel. Her name slipped off my tongue, when my mouth was 
ajar. Rachel, my dear—Rachel was my wife.’ 

‘Your wife!— is she dead ?’ 

‘No, Joanna^ I believe not.’ 

‘Where is she?’ 

' I do not know.’ 

‘ Did she leave you ? ’ , 

‘ She-wis young, only seventeen, when I married her—one 
of my own faith and race, and beautiful—superbly beautiful. 
She did not fancy the business. She did not take to the house. 
Her taste lay in stage plays and dances, and gallivanting. We 
couldn’t agree, and after we had been married about a year she 
took herself off. How ever she could have the heart to leave 
all this furniture, and the carpets, and the second-hand plate, 
fmd the red coats, and a sweet Florentine marqueterie cabinet 
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I then had, and afterwards sold for twenty-shven gnineas, is 
amazing.’ 

I ‘ Whither did she go 1 ’ 

* I do not know.’ 

‘ And you do not know where she is now ? ’ 

‘ I do not know.’ 

‘ Has she ever shown a desire to return home t * 

* Never, never 1 ’ , 

‘ Would you receive her if she did return t ’ 

* I would not.’ 

‘ Why not f ’ 

The Jew was silent. Joann# looked hard at him and 
asked,' Did ^e go alone 9 ’ * 

He sprang from the bed, and paced the room. His face • 
was changed, and Joanna, who watched him, was startled 
and drew back ; the expression of his features wa#so threat¬ 
ening and repulsive. 

‘ I have told you enough,’ he said hoarsely. ‘ I will tell 
you no more.’ 

He continued to pace the room. His face was livid, Ms 
eyes glared, his thick coarse lips were tightly drawn, and his 
fleshy cheeks were lined and shrunk.* 

Presently he turned his head towards her, but he seemed 
scarcely to observe her. ‘ Let me have him firm here, in the 
hollow of my hand,’ he said in hard tones vibrating with 
passion, ‘ and I will squeeze and squeeze till the life is squeezed 
out of him. Let me grasp him, and I will tear him down, 
him and all his family. 1 will not spare him, and then I will 
caper over him, and you shall dance with me up and down 
and in and out over their broken bones and crusUbd flesh, and 
beat out their brains with our feet, and stamp their marrow 
into the mire.’ Then the door-beU rang. 

Lazarus stood still, looking about him confusedly. He put 
his hand to his brow, to help his brain to recover ite thoughts. 
Again the bell rang. 

Joanna moved to the door to answer the summon ^ 

‘ No, no,’ said the Jew, ‘ not in silk attifb, not bedecked 
with pearls. 1 will go and see who rings.’ 
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CHAPTER XII. 

^HABLIB CHEEK. 

JoAKNA remained standin'g under tiie lustre, awaiting her 
master’s retura. She heard him in the passage speaking with 
some one, ana then his feet sounded, shuffling in his slippers 
towards the door, followed by a firmer footfall. Then the 
door was thrown open, and he stood back, and bowed, to 
admit Mr. Charles Cheek, j 

* Good heavens ! ’ exclaimed the young man, ‘ a lady here I ’ 
' Look at her 1 Look at her well I ’ exclaimed Lazarus, 
crowing and rubbing his hands. ‘ I’ll bet you a foreign coin 
that you don’t recognise my Joanna.’ 

Charles Cheek looked at the tall, beautiful girl with as* 
tonishment, and then broke into a merry laugh. 

‘Excuse me,’ he said, ‘but I cannot help myself. One 
night we meet on the roof of the house, I in evening dress 
and you in working clothes; and to-night we meet again, 
under the roof, I in my'morning suit and paletot, and you 
dressed for a ball, and certain to be its belle. Whither are 
you going. Miss Joanna, for positively I must go there also, 
and secure you for half a dozen dances 1 ’ 

‘ I am going nowhere,’ answered the girl, coldly; ‘ I cannot 
dance. I am merely dressed, like the block in the milliner’s, 
for the display of the goods.’ 

‘ Joanna is going to learn to dance,’ said the Jew. ‘ I in¬ 
tend indulging her in that expensive luxury. She behaved 
herself, on tlie whole, well last night, and I must show her my 
satisfaction. I am a free-handed, liberal-hearted man, as au 
who have dealings with me can testify.’ 

‘ Going to learn to dance, are you ? ’ asked Charles Cheek, 
looking at the girl with amused curiosity. ‘ What next— 
French and the pianoforte ? ’ ’ . , 

Joanna was^nettled, and flashed an angry glance at him. 

‘ Now don’t she look well 1’ asked Lazarus. ‘ Who’d think,' 
seeing her now, that she was drawn out of Laira mud, like a 
drowned rat, and pawned for ten shillings 1 ’ 

The girl colou^ and her brow darkened. 

‘Never mind whence she came. I was discovered in a 
•box of preserved figs. She looks as if the rose silk and the 
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pearls belonged to her, and she was bom ■ to wear them. 
Why, if Joanna were to appear at the hunt or the%ubscrip. 
tion ball, the gentlemen would swarm round her, and the 
ladies die of envy.’ 

‘ She shall go,’ laughed the Jew. ‘ I will send her there.’ 

Charles Cheek shook his head and Ihughed. 

*Why do you shake your head}’ asked Joanna, looking 
hard at him. 

* It wouldn’t do,’ he answered. 

‘ Why not ? ’ she asked. 

' There are reasons that make it impossible.’ 

‘What reasons?’ «, 

‘ There are none,’ broke in the Jew. ‘ If I choose to send 
her to the subscription ball, who is to say me nay ? ’ 

‘ You could not send her alone. A lady must chaperone 
her,’ explained the young man, hesitatingly. He d^ not wish 
to hurt Joanna’s feelings by entering into particulars. 

‘ Why not ? ’ shouted Lazarus. ‘ If I will that she go, I 
can find plenty of ladies to take her^ who mtist take her be¬ 
cause I desire it. Ladies of good position -will do me a favour 
if I ask it. They dare not .refuse.’ 

‘ I do not dispute your power. Father Lazarus; I say the 
thing is impossible, because Joanna has too much common 
sense to venture where she does not know her ground.’ 

Joanna fired to her temples and«said nothing more. 

The Jew was more obtuse; he said, iWhat 1 don’t she 
look every inch a lady 1 It is the dress—the dress makes the 
lady.’ 

‘ Put that rose silk on one of the rowdy women or girls 
quarrelling or rollicking in the street now, and she will look a 
bedizened monkey, or something worse. No, Mr. Lazarus ; 
it is not the dress that makes the lady, it is the lady that 
makes the dress. When are you going to learn dancing, 
Joanna?’ 

‘I do not know.’ 

‘ Where ? ’ 

* Here.’ 

‘ Who are gping to dance with you ? ’ 

‘No one.’ 

‘Then you will never leam. I will come and be your 
partner. Lazarus I sweep together aome of your Mosaic girls, 
and I’ll bring a friend or two, and we will have the jolliest 
dancing lessons imaginable.’ 
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The pawnbroker frowned. ‘ Mr. Cheek, I am not going to 
turn thU house into a casinol’ I promised Joanna she should 
learn to dance, and I stick to my word. I can’t get my money 
out o^the dancing-master, so I may as well get its worth. 
Th&t is better than nothing.’ 

* May I come and help 1 I am an accomplished dancer.’ 

‘That is as you choose,’ answered the Jew ; * only I won’t 

have any of your fast friends here. If you will come in a 
quiet way, come; only, don’t expect to find Joanna dressed 
up like to-night.’ 

‘Of course she must be in proper attire. No one can 
dance in working clothes.’ 

‘ She has nq other.’ 

‘ What!—^not Sunday clothes 1 ’ 

* Sunday is nothing to us.’ 

‘ What! no go-to-meeting clothes ?* 

‘ She never goes to meeting.’ 

‘ Nor to church ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ Nor synagogue, nor chapel ?' 

‘No.’ 

‘ Good heavens! ’ excleimed Charles Cheek, ‘ what is Sunday 
instituted for ? What are churches and chapels built for, but 
the display of smart clothes ? Lazarus, what a heathen of a 
Jew you are, not to allow the girl a day on which to shake off 
her rags and put on fine feathers ! Lazarus, we have a little 
account together; put down the rose silk to it, and let me 
present it and that necklet of Roman pearls to Miss Joanna. 
Will you accept the present, my lady tfoan, and wear them at 
our dance rehearsals i ’ 

‘ I don’t know,’ answered the girl, looking down. 

‘ Of course she will,’ said the Jew, nudging Joanna. 

‘I said, I did not know.’ The girl spoke firmly. ‘I will 
tell you some other time.’ 

‘ Will you stop and have a bite of supper 1 ’ asked the Jew. 
‘The festive board is spread. >The tin of tomatoes is on the 
table, BO is the bread. True, we have had bur light refection, 
but we will share the remains with you. Water, sparkling 
and pure off Dartmoor, brought all the way by the great Sir 
Francis Drake in a conduit. Who’d have thought the great 
navigator such a fine engineer! ’ 

‘ Lazarus,’ exclaimed the young man, ‘ I know you can play 
9- fiddle ; you tried once to sell me a violin for twice its worth, 
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and played me something on it Get down an instrument at 
once, and let me put Joanna intd the way of waltzijg. 
has it in her; a hint, and away she goes. I bet you a 
sovereign, in a quarter of an hour she will be able to s^p in a 
waltz as well as an experienced dancer of seven seasons. L^]c 
her^ Mr. Lazarus, you whispered the yiprd “ supper," I don’t 
like jour suggestion of cold tomatoes and cooling draughts. ' 
What dojoS saj to pigeon or beefsteak pie and a bottle of 
champagne V • 

The Jew’s eyes twinkled. * Very well,’ said he, ‘ so let it 
be. I’ll run down the street and get what you desire—can¬ 
not send Joanna in her present costume—and be back in three 
seconds. Then I’ll give you a scn(pe on my fiddle—Strauss or 
Waldteufel—and do what you can with Joanna. I know her. 
She don’t want twice telling to learn a thing, not she. Of 
course you pay for tho pie and the champagne. I am not 
responsible.’ - * 

‘ Certainly. Tell me what I have to pay, and I will re¬ 
fund the outky.’ 

‘ W ould you mind advancing half a sovereign 1 ’ said Lazaiiis. 

‘ I have only three-halfpence in my purse.’ * 

Mr. Cheek tossed him the monqy. Lazarus caught it as 
sharply as a dog snaps at a bit of meat. When Lazarus had 
disappeared, Joanna looked steadily at the young man, and 
asked, ' Why is it impossible for m^to go to a ball ? ’ 

‘ 1 did not say that you could not go to a ball.’ 

‘ No, you implied that I had too much sense to appear in 
the society of gentlemen and ladies.’ 

Charles Cheek slightly coloured, stammered, and said, 

‘ Well, I did mean that.’ 

‘T^y ?’ 

* You ask me 7 Do you not yourself understand 7 ’ 

‘No.’ 

He thought for a moment, and then he said, ‘ My girl, you 
would not think of going to a grand ball as I saw you last 
night, astride on a gable, a pail^ one hand and a mop in the 
oi^er, clothes'and* hair streaming with water, ana a black 
smirch of soot across your forehead—^with, mcnoover, a smock 
in holes, and one slipper on, the other off.’ 

‘No, I would not,’ 

‘ Very well. You would appear as you are now.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘But more dress than thiais expected. Your mind must 
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be in rose nlk and pearls. Your tongue musfc be in full dress; 

C T manner must be the sam^. Let me tell jou that, amnug 
es, their tongues and their minds are never with one slipper 
tfiS, the other on, never vrith sooty smears across them, but 
• always wreathed wildi pearls and rustling in rose silk. They 
have never known any t^ng else. Do you understand me J' 

* Joanna pat her Snger to her Upa and considered. As she 
thought, she put forward one of her feet; Chdtles Cheek 
noticed it at ogee. * Joanna/ he said, ‘you are dressed like a 
piincesB, but you betray yourself by your stocking. You are 
aot only shoeless, but you have a hole in your sock.’ 

The girl start^, and drew back her foot. 

‘ I do not want to hurt y<hi,’ he said goodnaturedly ; * I use 
this only as an iflustration of what I mean. If you were in 
the society of gentlemen and ladies, you would betray yourself 
by your stocking holes.’ 

‘ I wouM not wear- * She stopped. 

' ‘No. I do not mean stockings. I mean the gaps and 
shortcomings in speech and culture.’ 

She looked intently at him for a minute. 

have never seen real ladies and gentlemen—^never, that 
is, except on business. Are you a real, proper gentleman} ’ 
Charles laughed. ‘That is a cruel question, Joanna; I 
cannot answer it. You must inquire of others.’ 

Joanna considered again. Presently she said, ‘ Here I see 
nothing’but raggedness, wretchedness, and care. 1 know 
nothing of a richly clothed, happy, and careless world. Here 
1 am surrounded by poverty, and the air is charged with the 
dust of old clothes and the reek of Laira mud; the light that 
comes through these windows is never clean ; the air is always 
stale. Why Should i^ot I sometimes spring up into the region 
of light and liveliness 1 Lazarus often tells me I am a maggot, 
but a maggot becomes a moth with wings of silver. Am 1 to 
be always a grub—^never to rise 1 If Lazarus offers me the 
chance to have a short flutter, may I not accept it ?' 

‘You are a queer girl,’ ans^ser^ the young man. ‘ Take 
care not to leave your proper element. HaVe yeu ever heard 
of the flying fish'^ The fish have fins so long that they can 
rise on them a little way out of the waves, and the silly 
(Creatures think they are birds; so they spring above the water, 
and are immediately snapped up by gulla’ 

Joanna laughed. ‘I am not afraid of that; I am more 
Uhely to .snap &e gulls than the gulls snap me.’ 
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‘ You are a comical girl,’ said Charles. < It is a pleasure 
to hear you talk. Are you liapj>y in this den 1 ’ 

* How can. I be 1 Look about at the den. I wilisbow you 
where I sleep, on a sack full of shavings under the counter., 
My food consists of crusts of bread, rinds of cheese, ajj& apple 
parings, which Lazarus cannot eat. My playground is a back¬ 
yard in which the only green thing is toe slime on the pave-< 
ment. Laftirus has no Sundays and I no Sabbaths, so I never 
have a holiday.’ 

‘ Then why do you not leave 

‘ Because I cannot. I am pawned.’ 

‘ Pawned 1 ’ 

‘Pawned by my mother. I‘cannot leave. She expects 
me to remain till she redeems me. There is i£o help for it. 1 
must abide where I am till she returns.’ 

‘ Where is your mother 1 ’ 

‘ I do not toow.’ 

‘ Good heavens 1 and you are enslaved all this while, with¬ 
out power of obtaining your freedom 1—^Till when ? ’ 

‘ Till I am nineteen years old—that is, seven years since 
mother pawned me. If she does not bring the ticket ancf'Te- 
lease me before then- ’ She did jiot finish the sentence. 

‘Well then-?’ 

‘ 1 will kill myself.’ 

‘Nonsense, Joanna. You are a little goose. I can’t 
follow your scruples. I see no right and wrong in the matter 
—^no such obligations as you fancy.’ 

‘ I do not suppose you can. You Jielong to the gentry.’ 

‘ Well! ’ Charles Cheek laughed. * ILive gentlefolk no 
consciences 1 ’ 

‘ No, none at all,’ she replied. 

‘ How do you know that ? ’ 

‘ Because I know them through Lazarus’ books and the 
society papers.’ 

‘ And you have no other sources of information ? ’ 

‘ I want no other. Lazariis deals with gentlefolks of all 
kinds, and through his account books and what he tells me I 
know about most of the officers and officers’ i^ives and gentle¬ 
folks of every sort here, and the society papera tell us what the 
rest are like in London.’ 

‘Every picture has two sides, Joanna. You see only the 
hack.’ 

‘Has society another sidel ’ 
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‘ Of course it has.’ 

< l'can:|jot believe it. The Vorld of men is cut into two 
halves—the rich and happy and vicious, and the poor and 
•^liserable and deserving. I will not say that the poor are 
good-^I W too much of them to aasert that, but they deserve 
what is better than they,^ave. They cannot be good because 
they are wretched. No one can be good under a hundred and 
fifty per annum.’ * 

Mr. Cheek IpiUghed. ‘ Or with an income above that limit.’ 

‘ Below that sum, come gnawjng care, and grasping for coin, 
and biting and eatmg one another. Above that sum, idleness 
and waste and luxury.’ 

‘And so, you comical socuRist, you take as gospel all you 
read in the society papers, and believe in the utter corruption 
of the aristocracy.’ 

‘ It is in print. What I read is read by tens of thousands. 
The old woi3an who sells shrimps and ginger-beer, the barge¬ 
man in the coal-boat, the men in Eddystone, the board-school 
children, all read the society papers, and gather from them con¬ 
victions that the upper ranks of life are corrupt to the core, 
and^lium with desire to tear them down in the interests of 
morality, and cast them in ,the gutter. Why should we lie 
on sacks of shavings and eat cheese rinds, and never leave the 
Barbican and escape the smell of Sutton Pool, and they bed 
in down and fare sumptuously, and go to opera and ball in the 
season and to their parks or to the sea out of season 1 I would 
I had the remaking of the world. I would cut the rich down 
to a hundred and fifty, and pull up the poor to the same figure. 
Then we should have an equalisation of happiness. Hark I 
here comes Lazarus ; I hear his key.’ 

‘ Joanna, it*js rare fun to hear you talk I TeU me, will you 
accqpt my present of the dress and chain t ’ 

‘ 1 will,’ she answered. ‘ 1 would not at first, because I 
doubted whetiier you laughed at me or pitied me.’ 

‘I certainly pity you.’ 

‘ Then I take your present, aofl thank you.’ 

The Jew entered, a basket on one arm, a t)ottlb under the 
other. He was el3,t^ and chuckling. 

‘ 1 have been absent some time,' he said ; ‘ I found the wine 
merchants closed, and I would not have bad gooseberry at the 
tavern. Here is the pie’—^he opened the basket—‘and a 
dozen raspberry tartlets, and a pound of clotted cream. I 
’inderstood you to say tartlets, Mr. Cheek.’ 

H 
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‘ As you will.’ 

' 1 am positive you desired me to buy them; I particularly 
remember that you specified raspberry. Also cream at one 
and four. The pot I can return, so it will not be-charge4* 
I had to carry the cream very tenderly, so as not to spill aMrop. 
Then,’ he added,- ‘ I have added myiown contribution to the 
feast, one apiece. “ Blow the expense 1 ” said I, “ oranges aft 
now at a price within the reach of the poor—^twenty-one for a 
shilling.” ’ 

‘You will produce your violin ? ’ 

• ‘ Certainly. I hope Joanna has entertained you whilst I 
have been away.’ ^ 

‘ Famously. She is a comical girl, and I, enjoy a talk with 
her—the first of many, I trust.’ 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE EM8 WATER. 

0 

JoANRA was unable to sleep that night. The champagne 
had excited her brain, and she lay watchful under the counter 
in the shop, tossing on tlie sjy:k of shavings. The night 
was cold, so she had thrown a military greatcoat over 
her, and a black rug across her feet. She mused on what had 
taken place—the wonder in the eyes of the youngihan when 
he saw her in the silk attire, the interest she had awakened in 
him by her conversation and her good looks. She had a cool 
head, and was able to weigh the value of his admiration. She 
had measured the man. She knew him to be amiable,*with 
fair abilities, but shallow. He was good-natured and weak. 
He hod promised to return, but she placed no reliance on his 
promises. If he had nothing better to amuse him, he would 
come, not otherwise. But* though she was aware that his 
liking for her was not deep, easy to be effaced, she was pleased 
with having aroused a transient fancy. A light had flashed 
into her dull life. She was unaccustomed to amusement of any 
sort. She had not associated with the children of the Barbican, 
nor shared in their games. Her master’s unpopularity had 
affected her; the exigencies of his service had cut her off from 
social pleasures. 
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She had epoken to Mr. Chfek with force and freedom on 
the distindtion between the lots of rich and poor. She had 
spoken more strongly than she felt. Her ideas formulated on her 
TODgue as she spoke. She had no sympathy with the poor; 
they were the proper prey of a usurer. That they brought 
wretchedness on themstAves by their own recklessness, im¬ 
providence, and idleness, she knew very well. She took ad¬ 
vantage of their necessities without compunctioiv. But she 
felt keenly her 3wn condition and her powerlessness to escape 
from it. The'enigmas of life, that lie unperceived in savage- 
dom, rise into prominence with civilisation, and as culture ad- 
rances become more perplexing and insoluble. 

Joanna sat up« under the counter. Lazarus was asleep. She 
•ould hear his snoring. He was a noisy sleeper, and though 
lis door was shut and locked, his nasal trumpetings were 
ludible in t^e shop, and annoyed the girl. On the counter 
ibove her was a tin case containing a ball of twine ; the end 
jf the twine hung down over the edge, and as she tossed on her 
sack touched and tickled her face. She laid hold of the end of 
string and threw it up, but it fell back on her face. Then she 
began to pull at it, and unwind the ball, and rewind on her 
fingers. The ball seemed interminable. She was engaged on it 
half an hour, running the twine out and rolling it again. She 
did it for a distraction, and as she did it the thought came on 
her that it was thus with healife ; she was drawing out yard 
after yard of existence, all alike, with a knot here and there, 
all much the same, and then, suddenly—there was an end. It 
mattered nothing when the end came, the entire string was so 
utterly uninteresting. 

As sleep would not come to her, she shook off the rug and 
crawled from her bed. The night was cold, and she was par¬ 
tially undressed. Therefore slie drew on the military greatcoat. 
Thus attired, in her stocking soles, she stole out of the shop to 
the stairs. She had a favourite retreat on the roof, where she 
could be quiet and think. There ^e had a few pots of flowers 
and a litide stool. Perhaps the night air would bring drowsi¬ 
ness to her lids. problem was perplexing her restless mind; 
she could not sleep with that unsolved. The problem was 
this: Why were artisans and domestic servants dissatisfied, 
and why were shopkeepers content with their lot ? AJl were 
workers alike. Lazarus worked harder than most day labourers; 
the man at the ham and pork shop worked like a slave, so did 
tkf greengrocer, so did tiie paperhanger next door but one. 

a2 
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These were cheery folk, and did not grumble at their|ondltion. 
It was otherw^ with the journeyman plumber, and carpenter, 
and the factory hand, and the maid-of-all work. These we^ 
impatient of their position and hated their labour. ^ 

Joanna traversed the storerooms. The gas-lamp in the 
street threw in sufficient light for hd^ to see the furniture, ai^ 
to thread her way without touching and upsetting anything. 
Had tlie lamp indeed been extinguished she would have found 
her way noiselessly about those rooms, and brought from them 
whatever was required. She went to the window, and looked . 
across the way at the ruin of the house that had been consumed 
the night before. Every pane of glass was broken; the 
entire roof had fallen in. Then Joanna went into the room 
from which the carpets had been removed to protect the roof, 
and which still covered it. Here alone was an empty space. 
Joanna cast off the thick coat, and sprang lightly into the 
middle, stood on tiptoe and threw about her arms and twirled 
us she hhd seen in pictures of ballet-dancers. Then she 
hummed to herself a waltz of Strauss, and began to dance, 
with fantastic gesture, the step she had acquired that e^ming 
from Charles Cheek. 

Presently, fearing lest her tifead should disturb the Jew, 
she reinvested herself in the long grey overcoat, and ascended 
the ladder to the roof. 

The cold air made her shiv^, but it was fresh after the 
close, dust-laden atmosphere of the house. The stars were 
burning brightly overhead. 

She looked at her plants; several of the pots were knocked 
down. One was broken, and the earth had fallen from the 
roots. She had the ball of twine in the pocket of the coat, 
and she took from it sufficient to bind together the broken 
sherds. She cut the string with her teeth ; then she put in 
the earth again. The geranium in the spoutless teapot must 
come in, and sleep for the winter. The fuchsia must have 
fresh earth about the roof®; the Guernsey lily needed to be 
divided. AH would have to be done by daylight on the 
morrow. Then she took up % pot in which was heather, a 
little heather in peat she had taken up wild and carried home 
on one rare occasion when she had been in the country for a 
holiday, on Roborough Down. She loved the heatUer above 
every flower she had, yet it was sickly in confinement. Perhaps 
it was cold up there on the slates. So she took the pot is 
ha: anus seat^ herself, hugging it, with the greatcoat wrapped 
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round and the heather, and began to think. She could 
not see intb the streets from where she sat, as the parapet cut 
them oflf, but she saw the yellow haze that hung over Plymouth, 
the iied^tionof the lights in the fine vapour that overarched it. 
The taverns were shut; no drunken men were about the Bar- 
Ucan. The outline of the citadel stood dark above the harbour. 
She could see the lighthouse at the pier-head, and far out, 
reflected in the,quivering water, the spark of Mount Batten 
light. Joanna thought first of her flowers, and then, last of 
all, of the problem she had climbed to the roof to solve : 
Why did the labouring class hate work, and the trading class 
love it greedily 1 The girls Jrom the country streamed into 
PlymouQi, becau^ they had been taught to read and write— 
to read novels and write love-letters—and therefore counted 
themselves superior to feeding pigs and making butter. They 
went into seavice, and when they found that there they were 
expected to dust chairs and wash up breakfast things they 
went on the streets. That was an everyday story. They fled 
work because work was hateful. The young men poured into 
tow^rom the country to escape the plough and the spade, 
and when they found that they were expected to work at a 
trade, they earned their brea*d with resentment at their hearts, 
because prwoa neceasitas insisted on labour; and they blas¬ 
phemed God and dreamed of upsetting the social order 
because forced to work. Wlfy was this % Tho moment, how¬ 
ever, that thq parlour-maid became a married woman and had 
a home to care for, she toiled without grudging time or labour. 
The moment the artisan opened a shop and worked for himself, 
he was reconciled with Providence and the social system. 
Why was this ?'* Unconsciously, Joanna had struck the solu¬ 
tion. Content came when man or woman worked for self. 
Discontent was consequent on working for others. ‘ This is it,’ 
she exclaimed ; ‘ to be happy and good one must care only for 
self, and not a brass farthing for anyone besides,’ That was 
Joanna’s philosophy of life, hamipered out of her experience 
and observation. * ♦ 

Having arrived" at this conclusion she stood up. ‘ I am 
cold,’ she said, ‘so is the pot of heath. We must go in.’ 
Then she stole downstairs. 

Joanna descended very softly, lest she should rouse 
lAzarus. She listened on the stair for his snore. If that 
were inaudible, it would behove her to walk warily. He might 
be larking in a comer or behind a door, ready to leap forth 
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with his stick and batter her. —^she did not hew it 55 ,^ 

put foot after foot before her most cautiously, listeah^ and 
'peering about her in the dark. Then—she heard a sound, uoa 
nnnsuS. sound, which made her heart stand still /sBe stood 
with poised foot and uplifted hand tocher ear. 

The sound came from the back kitchen, and simultaneously 
she heard the choking snort of Mr. Icarus in hii bed¬ 
room. , 

She crept so noiselessly down the last steps that she would 
not have scared a mouse, and craned her neck to see who or 
what was in the back kitchen. In that back kitchen was a 
low, square window over the sirA. Her eyes were sufficiently 
accustomed to the dark for her .to see thaf the window was 
obscured by a dark body. She made out that the sash had 
been thrown up, and that a man was crawling in at the narrow 
opening. She saw also, by a feeble glimmer, that S second man 
stood in the outer kitchen, holding a dark lantern, waiting for 
his fellow to enter as he had come in. 

Joanna did not scream. Her lungs were more powerful 
than when, as a child, her mother had commended her pfl^l^ers 
of screaming. She knew that if she set up an alarm the first 
impulse of the burglar would be to stop her voice, and that 
he would have no scruples as to the manner in which he 
attained his object. Joanna had matches within reach, but 
she did not strike a light. She was too wise to expose herself 
to observation. She preferred observing unseen. She con¬ 
sidered what she had better do, and, having rapidly determined, 
proceeded to take her course with celerity, pircumspection, and 
silence. She stepped, unobserved, from the stair into the 
passage leading to the chamber of her master fed to the shop. 
She was sure that the burglars would not ascend to the store¬ 
rooms, to burden themselves with sets of bedroom crockery or 
chests of drawers. They would look for what was most valu¬ 
able in the smallest portable form, money and jewels and 
plate ; and all these were iH the bedroom of Lazarus. This 
was the point of attack that must be defended. 

Now the thought crossed the mind of Joanna that she 
might slip into the shop, close the door between and open the 
shop door, run into the street and give the alarm ; but her 
blood was up. She was a brave girl, she was also a girl 
quickly roused to anger, and she was now, not afraid, but 
furious. If men had dared to break into her master's house, 
she was determined they should not leave it without a lasting 
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lesson not to do so again, ab least while she was there to 

protect.it? 

Joanna was unprovided with Srearma. Lazarus had a* 
^evo^vea iOfldB room, aJwajs loaded; but be took time to rouse, 
being a heavy sleeper. Against the wall ranged in the passage 
yere the battles of Eins*water. Above, on nails hung a large 
locked saw. She took it down, and removed the wooden cover 
to the teeth. Then she crouched on the ground, waiting, 
watching like ^ terrier at a rat-hole. Her eyes were on the 
back kitehen door. 

Presently she saw the faint light of the closed lantern in 
the front kitchen, and heard the fall of bare feet on the floor. 
She raised her arm with deliberation, with eyes riveted on her 
object, and flung a bottle of Ems water, not under hand, as a 
girl casts, but as a boy hurls. A gasp, a crash, and a 
smothered c^ ! The lantern fell on the kitchen floor. At 
once Joanna glided forward, secured the lantern, and retired 
whence she Imd crept, and covered the light with her coat. 
The kitchen was dark as pitch. She heard a spluttering 
anc^igrumbling, then a whispered query from the second 
burglar—what was the matter? where was the light? 
Suddenly she sent a ray abross the space ; it fell on a face 
with staring eyes, a coarse ragged beard, and a great cut 
across the brow from which blood was running. That was 
all. With a click the lantfem was closed, the light cut off, 
and with level directness another bottle struck the same 
mark. . 

Then came a scuffle, a cry, and curses. She listened, 
holding the light under the flap of her greatcoat, and did not 
stir till she was sure that the burglars, hurt, frightened, 
bemldered, weft scrambling back through the outer kitchen, 
one falling over or clinging to the other. Then, once again, 
she sent a beam of light upon them. She let it travel from 
one to the other. She marked both faces. One man had his 
hand to his head, and hand and f^ce were smeared with blood. 
A^in she flung a bottle, and the man went dbwn^ Then she 
retured to the shop and put on her shoes. She drew on her 
shoes because the floor of the kitchen was strewn with broken 
bottles, and she did not choose to cut her feet. Then she took 
the saw and pursued the burglars. One was already through 
the window over the sink, the other was making his way 
through. With that generosity which is found even among 
cnjninals, the uninjur^ buiglar had helped his wounded com- 
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panion through before he atteApted escape himself^ Joaniu 
attacked this man with the saw. 

* Hitherto the only sounds to whidf they had giveti vea^ 
were muffled cries and groaiM. Now this second •buiglar 
uttered screams terrible to hear. ^ 

Presently Lamirus appeared in his nightgown, holding 
candle, white with fear, with a pistol in his trembling hand. 

‘Put down the revolver,’ called Joanna. /I’ve done the 
job without you.’ 

‘What is the matter 1 What is itl Joanna! 0 Lord! 
0 Lord;! Whose are these horrible shrieks t ’ 

‘ He is like to shriek,’ said tRe girl, wiping her brow with 
'^vjl^e l6ft band j ‘you’d shriek, I reckon, if*sawed at whilst 
'^’jll^trUng through ,a little window.’ 

, ‘ly&t.MrbyDU doing?’ asked the bewildered, frightened 
■JWi.V/ • 

‘Sffwinfc I.,tell you,’ answered the girl. ‘ Don’t come for¬ 
ward } .yoffll cut your feet on the broken bottles. There! we 
areioi^r.^ them.’^ 

*:*dlee^ofwhat?’ 

Joanna quietly shut the sash qf the window over the sink. 

‘ I see how it was done,’ she said; ‘ they removed a pane, 
and so got their hands in to turn the hasp.’ 

‘Who, child, who?’ 

‘ Burglars, of course. Who else ? ’ 

‘ Burglars in my house ? ’ 

‘ They won’t come again,’ said the girl dryly. ‘ Stay where 
you are, and let them get away through the back-yaid door. 
They came over the wall, but neither of them is in a fit 
condition for scrambling now.’ 

‘ But, Joanna! ’ 

‘ When my mother pawned me,’ said the girl, ‘ she said I 
could scream enough to scare away robbers. I’m older now. 

I make the robbers scream.’ 

So Joanna was false to*her philosophy ten minutes after 
having fonbulated he^^view of life. 
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1!HB HONOKERATIO PRINCIPLE. 

* You EM a ca{)ital girl,’ said Lazarus, ‘ and I will not forget 
what you have done. The Ems water was no loss to cry over, 
as the demand for it is slack. I am grateful, and to show you 
my gratitude I will give sound advice.’ 

.‘Advice!’ echoed Joanrji contemptuously. ‘That costs 
nothing. Take fhine, and get into your clothes.’'' 

‘ To be sure I will,’ said the Jew. ‘ Whilst I am ..jetting,*, 
on my garments, do you, Joanna, see that thi^ back*yaiiiw\' 
clear, and b«lt and bar the door. I’ll provide iiutt one 
window is fastened up to-morrow. Every doii^tait vrindow 
but that has iron bars. That, I suppose, was ne^eiKedbwauSe 
it looked into the yard. How did they get the window ■qiMi ? ’ 

•*Go to your room and get on your clothes, attd' 111. find 
out’ 

‘ To be sure. I am sh^ery, and might catch cold, and be 
forced to send for a doctor. Look here, Joantta'; after this 
afiair there will be no more sleep to-night for either of- us, so 
I will allow you to light tile fire. We will sit up and talk 
matters over tijl daybreak.’ Then he retired to his room, 
taking the candle with him, and locking his door behind him. 

Joanna took the lantern. She examined the window that 
had been entered. The burglars had affixed a diachylum heart- 
plaster to a |>ane of glass, and cut the pane out. By this 
means it had been removed noiselessly, and was laid outside 
against the wall, unbroken. She found the door in the yard 
open, as she expected. The burglars had come in over the 
1^1, but had escaped by means of the door. * 

She made all the doors fast, and put a tray before the pane¬ 
less window to exclude the colj. Tlmn sheJighted a cheerful 
fire in the stove.' By this time Lazaim was clotibed and came 
out of his room. 

‘ I think,’ said he, ‘ as there is a good fire, we might get the 
Persian carpet down from the roof and dry it. Always kill 
two birds with one stone, if they will stand for it.’ 

Assisted by the Jew, the carpet was brought down and hung 
En a horse in the kitchen. 
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Then Lazarus drew his chmr to the fire and wjirm^ Ug 
palms at the blaze. 

‘When I consider,’ said he, ‘the deliberation and^coplnes^ 
with which you worked off those burglars, all I can siSy i» you 
ought to have been a Jew.’ 

The girl made no reply. It was a matter of indifference ttf 
her wheQier she were a Jew or a Gentile. She collected the 
broken stone bottle sherds from the fioor and popped up the 
^lop of mineral water. 

‘ I have been counting the Ems water,’ said Lazarus.; ‘ there 
are but six bottles left.’ 

‘ You are not going to make me drink the remainder, are' 
you,’ asked Joanna, standing up, ‘ to show thafiyou are grateful 
because I saved your house from being burnt and your throat 
from being cut i ’ 

‘ No, , I am not,’ answered Lazarus. 

‘Whatever you do won’t cost you much,’ said Joanna. 

‘ Now, don’t say that,’ Lazarus remonstrated, nettled with 
the truth of the observation ; ‘ I am not bound to do anything 
for you.’ 

‘ Nor was I bound to save your roof from flames and your 
throat from the knife.’ 

‘ How coarsely you speak ! ’ said I^.zarus. Then he was 
silent, looking into the fire and then at Joanna, with some¬ 
thing trembling on his tongue, yet* doubtful whether to utter 
it. Probably he had resolved not to speak, for he merely said 
to himself, ‘ Ems ain’t bad; but its day is over. Double 
dahlias one day, single next. Such is toe world. So the 
pendulum swings.’ 

Joanna continued her work without a reply. 

‘You are a. good girl,’ he added, looking mto the fire; 
‘there is a splendid future in store for you, only you 
don’t know it. When that does break on you you will 
cry out, “*0 Lazarus! O Lazarus! ” and swoon away for 
delight.’ 

‘ I’d rather have something now,’ said Joanna; ‘ the gift of 
a sheet in winter is better than the promise of a blai^et in 
summer.’ 

‘ You are fed, clothed, shod at my expense,’ ^d the Jew. 
‘Your mind has been formed and your morals moulded by me. 
You have no cause to grumble.’ 

‘ Fed on scraps, clothed in rags, and educated to keep your 
accounts,’ muttered toe girL 
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You are discontented, peeyish, and don’t know when you 
are well off.* 

‘ Evei^ man knows the warmth of his own jacket,’ said 
Joanpa. 

‘How I’ve stored your mind with knowledge I ’ exclaimed 
the Jew. ‘ You know the value of an article as well as I, 
whether furniture, plate, clothing, china. I’ve taught you a . 
lot of. useful information, summing, bookkeeping.’ 

‘ What is th% good of striking matches for those who don’t 
want light 1’ asked the girl, sullenly. 

‘ What has put you out of temper to-night, Joanna 1 ’ 

‘ I have good reason to be in bad humour. What have I 
done for Mr. Ohoek that he should give me the silk dress and 
the necklace ? Nothing but amuse him for an hour. What 
have I done for you ? Everything. I have saved your house 
from fire and your throat from the razor. What do I get in' 
return ? Nothing.’ 

‘ I am not ungrateful,’ said Lazarus, seriously. ‘ Wait a bit 
longer, my girl, and I will show you that I am not. I cannot 
tellwyou now what I will do for you, but I will in time, I 
promise you this—you shall have a reward such as you have 
not dreamed to possess. Have I ever failed to keep my word, 
Joanna? No, never; it don’t pay in business to be shifty 
about promises. Now you have alluded to Mr. Charles Cheek, 

I wish to speak to you absut him, and to give you a word 
of advice.’ 

* Which again will cost you nothing,’ threw in the girl. 

‘It is clear to me, Joanna, that Mr. Charles Cheek is 
interested in you. Now, you are no longer a child. You have 
swelled on my»good fare into a big, handsome girl, not at all of 
the ordinary type. If Mr. Cheek continues to come here, you 
are the attraction. I am well pleased that he should come 
here, and provide beefsteak pie and champagne, and if you 
behave discreetly all is well. He is weak and careless, and 
you may entangle him in a web ^whilst I suck his blood; but 
let it bo understood between hs that I will not have you 
entangled in any thread of his spinning—noi caflght by finger 
or toe, Joanna. Keep your head clear and your heart cool. 
Be very careful of yourself, not to allow the smallest feeling of 
regard to lodge in your bosom; if you do you lose all control 
over you rself.’ 

‘What is the advantage of oftering a wig to one with a 
l^ad of hair?’ asked the girl, contemptuously. ‘I know how 
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to take care of mvself. Tell me now, who is this Charles 
Cheek?' 

* He is the ofispring of the Monokeratic principle.’, 

‘Of what?’ 

‘ Of the Monokeratic system of business,’ answered Lazarus. 

‘ I do not understand.’ 

*I wiU explain to you. Sit down, child, on the other side 
of the fire. Old Joe Cheek—Lord 1 I knew him well, years 
ago, with a little shop and a long head. He wife in Devonport 
when he began, but Devonport wasn’t a sphere for one like 
him, so he moved up country. Not content with a small retail 
shop, he opened a store of combined grocery, haberdashery, 
stationery, hosiery, wines, drugs, *and oriental goods, and sold 
everything for ready money. Others have done the same, but 
not on the Monokeratic system.’ 

‘ What is that ? ’ ^ 

‘Well, he advertised all over England, “Try Cheek’s 
Monokeratic system.” “ Monokeratic ” is a Greek word, and 
means “ the unicorn.” Cheek’s system is the unicorn system. 
That is the principle on which he does business and reaUssg a 
great fortune.’ 

‘ What is the unicorn system ? ’• 

. ‘ The system of ready money. Most tradesmen have two 
systems—tdie cash system and the credit system, and thhy do 
business on both. Cheek does solaly ready-money business.’ 

‘So do others, but they don’t call it by so wonderful a 
name.’ 

‘ Exactly, and that is why they don’t make it answer so 
well. It is hecavse Cheek calls a simple thing by a sounding 
name that he does a roaring trade. You l^ow nothing, 
Joanna, worth calling knowledge if you do not know this, that 
English people love humbug as Italians love oil and Spaniards 
love garlic. Nothing goes down with them in politics, religion, 
business, unless it be seasoned to rankness with humbug. Mr. 
Cheek is sufficiently man of^ the world • to know that, and 
sufficiently clever to take adva&tage of it. If old Joe Cheek 
did as others} and sold for tenpence cash wh^t his neighbours 
sold for a shilling credit, he would not have many customer, 
but he has managed very cleverly: Every article is priced ht 
credit value, and when a customer leaves his shop he is giv^ 
a cheque for the discount. He pays full credit price as cash, 
and receives the discount back as a cheque to be deducted from 
. his bill when next he purchases at Cheek’s. Do you unden- 
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f By this means he secures the return of the customer, 
who thinh* he must come bac^ and buy something more so as 
to recover the money on his cheque.’ 

« ‘ But^ he does not go back f ’ 

‘Then he forfeits it. He has paid credit price in cash. 
Thin is the Monokeratics principle of business. You have no 
id^ what a fascination the name and the cheque exercise on 
simple people.’ 

* But what has this to do with the unicorn 1 ’ 

‘Nothing whatever. The unicorn has one horn, and Cheek 
one way of doing business. That is the connection of ideas. 
The great charm lies in the word “ Monokeratic,” of the 
meaning of whic^ the purchaiters have not the smallest idea.’ 

‘And he does a good business 1 ’ asked Joanna, interested. 

‘A roaring business. I wish I did one half as good. I 
lent bim money when starting; but I knew my man. He 
slipped out oJ my fingers very quickly.’ 

‘ He must have brains,’ said Joanna with admiration. 

‘ He has indeed.’ 

‘Then Mr. Charles is his son 1 ’ 

^Yes—^without the brains.’ 

‘ Is he in the business 1 

‘ Oh dear no ! Charlie is far too fine a gentleman to soil 
his fingers with trade. He can spend money, but cannot make 
it. Old Joe Cheek was ve^y anxious to have his son in the 
concern. His idea was not bad. The old man is a Dissenter 
and a Badical, and he wanted Charlie to be a Churchman and 
Tory. Then he calculated each could milk his own cow. But 
Charlie had not the pluck and energy for it. There is where 
we Jews have the pull over you Christians. Now and then 
you have among you a man of genius who makes a business, 
but the son has not his ability or perseverance, and lets it fall. 
^yith us the faculty of business is transmitted hereditarily, 
like our features j it never fads, leaps a generation, dies out.’ 

‘ And Mr. Charles—^what does he do with his time 1 ’ 

‘ Throws it away. Faculties l**rhrow 8 them away. Money 1 
Throws it away. He has come to me for m‘oney, and I have 
helped him. The* old man turns rusty at times; but every¬ 
th!^ must go to Charlie in the end, as he is the only son 5 and 
then the business also will be thrown away.' 

'I suppose,’ said Joanna, ‘if he be such a fool, he may 
even throw himself away.’ ■ 

Lazarus looked at her in surprise. ‘You are clever,’ said 
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he, 'but not clever enough to manage that. The thing you 
must consider is, to keep younsiblf secure. I don’t 'vpint to lose 

you as I lost- * 

‘ Lost what 1 ’ 

‘ ‘Eachel.’ 

* Who ran away with Rachel 1' » 

* Never mind. No one you ever heard of.* 

‘ Where is she now ? ’ 

‘ I have told you I do not know.’ 

‘ Is she alone 1 ’ 

‘ I do not know.’ 

* Is he with her ? ’ 

‘No.’ 

*I suppose,’ said the girl, ‘if the burglar had cut your 
throat to-night, that Rachel would have heard of it, and come 
and claimed everything— your money, your jewels, your plate 
—and turned me out penniless.’ 

The Jew was startled, and looked at Joanna speechlessly. 

* You have never been legally divorced 1 ’ 

•No. I don’t fling money among lawyers. We are 
separated for ever practically, though perhaps not legally.^ 
‘Then she cpuld take everything you have—or had, sup¬ 
posing your throat cut ? ’ 

‘ I suppose so,’ was his slowly uttered reply, and ho rubbed | 
his legs before the tire, frowning g,nd studying the coals. j 

‘Joanna,’ ho said, after consideration of some minutes, ! 
which she did not interrupt, ‘ that shall never be. Rather 
than that I will bequeath everything to you, every stick in the 
storerooms, and crumb in the larder, and farthing in my chest’ 
‘That is your most sensible course,’ said Joanna; ‘that 
suits me better than stale advice and flat Ems.^ 

‘ I will do it,’ said the Jew. ‘ I will write to Grudge.’ 

‘ I will bring the pen and ink at once.’ 

* Not now—there is time. I’ll do it some time.’ 

‘That will not suit me,’ said Joanna. ‘Whalt has to he 
done must be done on theVpot. Do you not see that your 
interests ar 6 at stake 1 You secure me in the shop, ensuring 
my oaring for everything as if it were my*bwn, protect your¬ 
self* against peculation by me,’ she laughed mockingly. ‘ You 
tie me to you as a faithful servant for ever. I shall no more 
grumble. I shall be active, and on the alert to drive hard 
bargains. I shall'be bound to you Monokeratically.’ 

‘ What do you mean 1 How Monokeratically 1 ’ 

‘By one principle, the strongest of aU—self-interest.’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 

WAKVED, A HOUSEMAID. 

A FEW days after the events related in the foregoing chapters, 
Lazarus plunged into the kitchen with the newspaper in his 
hand, in hot excitement. 

‘Joanna!' he exclaimed, ‘ my dear Joanna, put down the 
saucepan at once, and follow me into my room. I have some¬ 
thing very particular to say. » Providence is playing into our 
hands. Look at the paper, read that! ’ 

He thrust it towards .her. 

. ‘ My hands are wet,’ she said ; ‘ I cannot take the paper 
without reditcing it to pulp. Read what you want me to 
know; I can listen and scour the saucepan.’ 

‘You cannot. I want your close attention. Put down 
the pan. Here, come into my room, away from the distrac- 
tidRs of a kitchen. Take a seat. I have much to explain to 
you. Now, at last, you may render me valuable service.’ 

‘ 1 have rendered you that for many years. I have recently 
saved your house from fire and your throat-’ 

‘ Do leave my throat alpne; you are continually making 
allusions to it which are painful.’ 

Joanna followed him into his room, and wiped her hands 
on her apron. He held the sheet to her, and indicated the lines 
she was to read. The paper was a Plymouth daily newspapei 
of local circulation, widely distributed in the West of England. 
The Jew had yadicated the advertisement columns. 

‘ Well,’ said Joanna, ‘ this does not concern me. “ Wanted 
a housemaid, immediately, in a gentleman’s family ; steady 
experienced,, not under twenty, a churchwoman; must haw 
go^ recommendations. Wages, 16i. Apply, Mr. C.Worthi 
vale, Court Royal Lodge, Kingsllridge.” ’ 

‘ It does concern you.’ 

‘Only BO far*as to show me how little I get workinj 
for you. I am not going into service elsewhere—no sue! 
Itiok.’ 

* But I do want you to go into service with the advertiser 

‘What 1 Leave you 1 ’ ' 

‘Yes, for three months; then to return,’ 
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‘ Why so 1 ’ 

‘I vill give you.my reason*presently/ 

Joanna looked again at the advertisement witS a puzzled 
face. ^ 

< I am a maid-of-all-work. I am not an experiencSd luuse- 
maid, fit to go into a gentleman’s family.’ 

‘ That does not matter. There is* no mistress—^no lady ih 
the house to see if you do your work well or badly. Gentle¬ 
men do not care how they pig.’ ^ 

‘Steady,’ said Joanna, thoughtfully; ‘I am steady as 
the Eddystone, but I am not more than seventeen, and the 
advertiser requires a servant to be over twenty.’ 

‘That does not matter. Gq^tlemen are no judges of the 
ages of ladies. Besides,, you look old for yoilr years.’ 

‘ A churchwoman,’ mused Joanna; ‘ I eem nothing; I have 
not been to any place of worship except the board-school, and 
there we worshipped the inspector. How can S say I am a 
churchwoman when I’ve been neither to church nor chapel ? ’ 

‘ That does not matter,’ answered the Jew. ‘ It is all a 
matter of sitting and standing. When church does one thing 
chapel does contrary. Go to church for a Sunday or two,%nd 
you’ll get enough scrape of ideas to pass muster.’ 

‘ Then, how about references ? * I do not suppose a character 
from you will count heavy.’ 

‘ I do not suppose it will,’ answered the Jew. ‘ I’ll get 
Mrs. Delany to give you one, thJ wife of Colonel Delany—-a 
tip-top respectable party that.’ 

‘ She has never seen me.’ 

‘ That don’t matter. I have lent her money.’ 

Presently Lazarus said, ‘ Go to the table, Joaima, and we 
will rough out a character for Mrs. Delany to ^t in form and 
write in her best hand.’ 

J oanna took a pen, dipped it in the ink, and drew a sheet 
of old dirty letter-paper before her. ‘Go ahead,’ she said, 
somewhat sulkily. 

‘ “ Mrs. Delany presents bgr compliments to Mr. C. Worthi* 
vale, and begs t« recommend a strong, healthy young woman, 
who has been in her service three years, with’ whom die would 
not have parted on any consideration had not the girl been 
called to nurse a dying mother.” ’ 

‘ Nq/ said Joanna, putting down her pen, ‘ 1 will not write 
that.’ 

‘ It is as true as the rest.’ 
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< That is not what I scruple about. I will not hare my 
mother motioned, ^e may be back any day with my ticket 
•nd teii shillings.’ 

• ‘yeqr well,' said the Jew, * then we will make it “white 
swelling." No—^that won’t do. Say, “ domestic affliction." ’ 

« ' Domestic affliction,'Vepeated Joanna after her dictator. 

* “ When released,” ’ continued Lazarus, ‘ “ Mrs. Delany had 
supplied her place, and could not in conscience dismiss her new 
housemaid.'” * 

*Go on,’ said lixe girl. ‘I have written as far as “house¬ 
maid.”’ 

‘Full stop after “maid,”j said the Jew. ‘Begin again 
with a capital. «“Mrs. Delany has always found the girl 
Joanna st^dy, conscientious, and hard-working ; very clean, 
both in her person and her work; and, though young-looking 
for her age, i§ turned twenty.” ’ 

‘This is the first time you’ve said a good word for me,’ 
mattered the girl, ‘ and now it is half lies. Shall I add “ eats 
voraciously and grows at a gallop ” ? ’ 

.^On no account, my dear child. Continue writing from 
my dictation,’ said the Jew; ‘ “ Joanna is unable to read or 
write.”’ • 

Joanna laid down her pen. ‘ Why do you say that 1 ’ 

‘ Because it is the best recommendation that can be given. 
It is as much as saying that you are a good servant.. Besides, 
Mr. 0. Worthivale will be less afraid of leaving about letters 
and account-books if he thinks they are unintelligible to you.’ 

‘I have written after your dictation that I cannot write. 
Is that all 1 ’ 

‘Yes, that^wiU suffice. I will take the letter to Mra. 
Delany, and get her to transcribe and post it—and put the 
penny stamp on also. You are sure of the situation.’ 

‘You have not told me yet why I am to take it.’ 

‘I will tell you now. Mr. Christopher Worthivale is 
steward to the Duke of Kingsljridge. I have advanced a 
great deal of money on the propefty of the du]|^e—^more money 
tl^ was prudent tp put in one bag. The estate is so hampered 
with mortgages, and the requirements of the duke are so great, 
that Court Bnyal must come to the hammer. The fomily is 
pretty well in my hands. I have the mortgage on the home 
retat^ which is tiie same as a grip on their very heart. Now 
I want you to ascertain for me how matters really stand there. 
Ygu must pry and discover. I want to know when to close 

1 
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the trap on the noble dnhe, an|^ whether I should Iteve it open 
a little longer. All the requisite information can b# had at the 
steward’s. You will have access to his office, and must look at 
his books. You are keen of wit as myself, and cunn^ at 
accounts us a bemker’s clerk.’ 

' I must give up my dancing lesions for this I ’ exclaimed 
the girl, pouting, and disposed to cry. 

< The dancing lessons I I had forgotten them.’ 

‘ I have not; nor Mr. Charles Cheek, andliis suppers, and 
the rose silk dress, and the Roman pearls.’ 

' You sh all have the lessons on your return.’ 

' By that time Mr. Cheek wUl have forgotten me.* 

' That is possible.’ • 

* But that does not suit me. I teill not go* 

* I have my plans, Joanna.’ 

' And I have mine, Lazarus.’ 

He looked at her for some minutes, irresolutely. Her 
brow was clouded, her eyes dull; the tears were filling them, 
and her lips quivered. She restrained the fall of the rain with 
efibrt. 

'Joanna, I am sending you where you may observe the 
manners of the gentry. You are sharp enough, and can use 
your knowledge. You must study their habits of action and 
their modes of speech. Some day you may have to assume a 
position in which this knowledge will be of service to you. 
^member, you are my heiress.’ He opened a locked drawer, 
and drew forth his will. ‘ Look ! I have kept my word. I 
have left everything to you. Now, in your own interest 
it behoves you to see after my investments at Court Royal. 
Look well at the place. It may be yours soiqp day. Such is 
the way of the world. That which is at the top comes down, 
and that which is at the bottom mounts. It is so in every 
saucepan, in every stew, and the world is but a boiling cauldron 
where the-currents cross one another unceasingly.’ 

Joanna’s face flushed, and the tears disappeared from her 
^es, which wa^ed bright anti eager. ‘ I will go,’ she said; ‘ I 
will do everything you desire; I will find qpt everything.’ 

* Very well,’ said Lazarus, laughing. * Now hunt up the 
sort of clothes yov will need to wear, and let me see how yoU' 
look in the rig-out of a respectable, sober-minded, and stupid 
English housemaid.’ 

After a few minutes she returned. 

She had assumed a dark, quiet.gown, with a white apron- 
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She had bij^shed back her hair, tod put ou her a pretiy white 
cap^ 

^ «Oh ho 1 on my word I ’ exclaimed the Jew. ‘Whatsweet 
ginipUoit^’ I Holloa, vay pert Betsy Jane 1 * He chucked her 
under the chin insolently, 

• Joanna flushed crimson, and, striking him in the chest, sent 
him staggering back, to tumble over a stool and sprawl on the 
ground. • 

' 1 will do what you bid,’ she said, angrily, ’ but touch me if 
you dare.’ 

Then the shop-door rang, and Joanna heard a voice calling 
her. She left Lazarus on ^e floor, rubbing his shin, and went 
into the shop. Tflere stood Charles Cheek. 

‘ Well now 1 ’• exclaimed the young man, ‘ this is a trans¬ 
formation scene in a pantomime. What is the meaning of 
this?’ • 

‘ Mr. Cheek,’ said Joanna, ‘ I have been considering what 
you said to me the other day. I am going into another ele¬ 
ment, to learn the manners of the gulls. It is a voyage of 
discovery. I know no more of the habits and speech and 
thoughts of those I am goin^ to see than if I were about to 
visit Esquimaux.’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

VENITE. 

On the last day*of November Joanna was deposited with her 
box at the gate of Court Royal Lodge. A servant came out, 
and helped her to carry the box round by the back door into 
the house. She was taken to her room, where she rapidly 
divested herself of her travelling Clothes and assumed apron 
and cap. The fellow-servant looked critically at her, and 
said, ‘ Oh my 1 how* young you be I How many sweethearts 
have you had ? Among them a redcoat, I reckon, if you’ve 
. been in Plymouth. I ^ould dearly like to have a rwcoat. 
They be beautiful.creatures.’ 

‘I have no sweetheart,’ answered Joanna. 

* Then I reckon you won’t be long without one here. There 
he gamekeepers here and the footmen. But of that another 
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time. 1 tell jou this is %ti easj place. There is no 
missus. There ought to be proper-ly, but the yoifhg lady ig 
swallowed up by the folks at the Court, so she is never here. 
All the better for us. Master is a good sort of a mtn—vety 
soft. Lets us have our own way, and believes aU the crams we 
tell. As soon as you’re ready the nfhster ’ll want to see yon.’ 

‘ I am ready now.’ 

'And,’ continued the servant, 'I’ll bet you a •shilling I 
know what hell say to y’.’ 

' I never bet. Shillings are too hardly earned to be cast 
away.’ 

‘I didn’t mean naught, re^ly. I’ll tell y exactly what 
master 11 say. Hell begin like the minister in church : “0 
come, let us worship, and fall down.” He always does with 
every lady who comes into service here for the first time. 
There is his bell. I reckon he won’t think y«i can be old 
enough, judging by your looks. I shouldn’t believe you’ was 
twenty, if you swore it till black in the face.’ 

Joanna was shown into the drawing-room, where Mr. 
Worthivale stood on the mat, with his back to the^re; 
moving his feet uneasily. He disliked an interview with 
servants, not from pride, but from consciousness that he was 
helpless in their hands—a defenceless fort. 

* Good day,’ he said ; ‘ please shut the door. Miss Worthi¬ 
vale is not here at present, so !kmust tell you what you have 
to do. Your name is Joanna ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ 

* And your age is twenty ? ’ 

‘ So I am told, sir. I don’t remember my birth.’ 

' I suppose not. Of course not. You a«B highly recom¬ 
mended to me. Mrs. Delany is the wife of Celonel Delany, of 
the Royal Engineers, I presume. One cannot make too sure. 
I turned up the name in the Directory. I understand you 
have suffered a domestic affliction. I see you wear a blMk 
gown. I am sorry. I hqpe you have not lost a very near 
relative—^ot ji, father or a mother?’ He spoke in a kind, 
sympathetic tone. • 

‘ My father is dead, sir,’ she answered, looking down and 
slightly colouring. 

‘ Dear me—^how sad ! and your poor mother is alone in the 
ivorld—a rough world- for a fresh-bleeding heart to battle with. 
Have you brothers and sisters ? ’ 

Joanna answered, in a low voice, 'None, sir.’ 
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' It must have been a hard matter for your poor widowed 
mother to^nake up her mind So part with you. Sad also for 
you to have to leave her in her bereavement and desolation. 
ilTell, ygu.have the oomfort of knowing that a lland is e:c- 
tend^ over the widow and the fatherless. Don’t cry, child.’ 

Joanna was strangely agitated. The kind tone touched 
ntbr, conscious of, and beginning to be ashamed of, her false 
position. Her cheeks darkened and her eyes clouded, She 
hung herliead 4o conceal her face. 

‘You must write to your mother by this evening’s post. 
Tell her you have arrived here quite safely, and—think you 
may add you are in a house where you will be treated with 
consideration. Oh 11 forgot-t-you cannot write. ' I beg you a 
thousand pardons; it had escaped me. Shall I drop your 
mother a line ? It would comfort her. Or, if you prefer it, 
get your feUow-servant, Emily, to write. I will let you have 
paper and eiflrelope and stamp from the office shortly.’ 

‘ Tbank you, sir,’ said Joanna, looking up. She had re¬ 
covered hersdf. ‘ My mother—I do not know where she is. 
She is not dead, but lost i ’ 

•* Good God !—poor child!—^Lord bless me!—^what tragedies 
are played in the depths below the surface on which we swim 
serene I But, for the matter of that,’ he added with a sigh, 
'there are sad enough stories, cares, and breakdowns about and 
above ua I suppose happii^css and sorrow are pretty equally 
distributed through all the strata of life—only ditfeiing in 
.kind, hardly in intensity. You look very young, my child ; I 
should not have thought you as old as Mrs. Delany affirms.’ 

‘ I have had more experience than many who are much 
older.’ 

‘ I have n({ doubt about that. Trouble and responsibility 
ripen the character prematurely. Sit down, Joanna; you 
must be tired with your long journey. I hope Emily has 

S ‘ven you something to eat. The drive from the station is 
ng and cold, over exposed moor. Lord bless me 1 when shall 
we have a junction line V 

‘Thank you kindly, sir, I am not hungiy. TThe cook is 
going to give me dome dinner presently.’ 

' That is right. I will not detain you long. I must put 
you in the way of things at the outset, and then all will go 
smoothly afterwards. I dare say your attention was called|^ 
a wall for nearly two miles along &e roadside i’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 
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‘Very fine trees on the other side. Unfortunately, the 
trees are not now in leaf, so thatthey do not show to^vanta^ 
1 always think that a park tree in winter is like a man of 
family without a landed estate. You know he is gr^it, but h%, 
does not look it.’ 

* I saw the trees, sir.’ 

’ Well, Joan. Iliat is your name,'is it not f The wall e^. 
closes the park, and the trees you saw grow in the park enclosed 
by that wall.’ 

‘Yes, sir, I understand.’ 

‘ The park covers nearly—^not quite—a thousand acres, and 
some of the timber is magnificent.’ After a pause, to allow of 
the absorption and assimilation ff what he had communicated, 
Mr. Worthivale said slowly, ‘ That park is Cburt Royal.’ 

'Does it belong to this house, sir}’ asked Joanna, with 
afifected simplicity. 

Mr. Worthivale fell back against the mantelshelf, dropped 
his coat-tails, which must have touched the bars of the grate, 
as an odour of singed wool pervaded the room. ‘Good 
heavens I what are you thinking of} You must indeed be 
ignorant, very ignorant, to suppose that so magnificent a plurk 
could belong to this humble residence. This house is Court 
Royal Lodge. If'ot, you understand, the lodge at the park 
gates, but an ornate cottage situated on a patch of ground cut 
out from the park, where was once an overgrown, ragged, and 
unsightly bed of laurels. His gi%,ce was pleased to erect the 
lodge for my late father. It is the house of the steward. I. 
am the steward.’ 

* Yes, sir.’ ♦ 

‘ And the park and the land as far as you can see—that is 
to say, almost all, not quite all—^belongs to his |;race the Duke 
of Kingsbridge. I am the steward of his gr^e. How you 
understand my position.’ 

‘ Yes, sir, and I am to be housemaid to the steward of his 
grace the Duke of Kingsbridge} ’ 

‘ Quite so,’ said Mr. Wegthivale ; * you have grasped the 
situation. Bless my soul! I have burnt my tail. I thought 
I smelt something. How can I have done that} How, what 
I want you particularly to understand, Joan, from the outset 
is tbia —the proper manner in which to address those of the 
di^d family who do me the honour of calling. As it happens, 
oM or other comes here nearly every day. You, of course, 
have not had to <^o witii people of title at Mrs. Delany’s I ’ 
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'Mis. Delaxiy’s hpsband is % colonel, sir.* 

<A coltnel I* echoed Mr. WorthiTale, looking offended and 
lisgosted. * What is a colonel t Nothing.’ 

* ' Then,* continued Joanna, running over the uniforms in 
Hfr. tAzarus’s store with a mental eye, ‘ there was a field* 
2 }^inhal, and an admiral df the Blue, and half-a-dozen generals, 
and a sUk cassock, red hood, and college cap.’ 

The steward silenced'her with a wave of the hand. 

* What I particularly wish you to understand, Joan, from 
the beginning is how you are to comport yourself at the door 
should his grace, or Lord Edward, or Lord Ronald, or the 
marquess, or I^dy Grace ring the bell. Emily and you will 
have alternate af^moons at b%me. She likes to go out every 
other day, and I dare say you will be glad to do the same; 
exercise and fresh air are good for health. When Emily is 
out you will answer the bell. Open that photographic album 
on ^e table, and look at the first carte-de-visite—^no, cabinet- 
size portrait. You perceive a venerable gentleman with white 
hair and fine aristocratic countenance. That is the duke. He 
do^ not come here often. He cannot walk so far. If he 
comes, the carriage brings him. You cannot mistake him if 
you observe his waxlike complexion, and if you notice that the 
carriage stands at the gate. It is essential that you make no 
mistake in addressing him. I could pardon a lapse with the 
others, but not with him; ao impress his features on your 
memory. When you open the door to him, mind you curtsey. 
Can you curtsey t The art is dying out. Ask Emily to put 
you in the way^, and practise it till you are proficient. "You 
must address the duke as “your’grace.” lie will probably 
say, “My child, is Mr. Worthivale at home?” Then you 
curtsey a second time and say,' “ Yes, your grace.” If I am 
out—which God forbid !—then say, “No, your grace.” If you 
are uncertain, say, “ Will it please your grace to step in, and I 
will inquire.” You understand 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, sir.’ ^ 

* Turn the page, and you ‘will* see two dignified gentlemen. 
One is Lord Ron^d, the other Lord Edwai^.** I^k at them 
veU. They are like the duke, but have not quite his presence 
and beauty. They are his brothers—younger brothers, of 
course —which accounts for their slight inferiority; of course, 
I mean Irelative—relative only to his grace. You address thjj a 
aach as “ my lord.” “ Is Mr. Worthivale at home ? ” “ iw, 

lord,” or “No, my lord,” as the case may be, Hue, 
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Joan, I will m into the passage and kno<^, at the door.' Then 
you open and curtsey, and I will’ represent—1 am tshamed to 
do it—^the Duke of Eingsbridge, and you will receive mo 
according as I have instructed you. Let me see if you havf 
taken the lesson to heart. After that 1 will represent*Lord 
Bonald or Lord Edward. Let me fiave the satisfaction gf 
knowing that you have apprehended my instructions.’ 

So Mr. Worthivale rehearsed with Joanna what he had 
taught her. He was void of all sense of humbur, and uncon¬ 
scious of the absurdity of his conduct, and that the girl was 
laughing in her sleeve. - 

‘ Turn the page again,’ said the steward. * You see the 
marquess. You address him alJb as “ my Iqjrd.” You under¬ 
stand 1’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Joanna, distractedly. She was looking at 
the next portrait with interest. ‘ Oh, sir! pleaqp, sir, who is 
this beautiful lady ? ’ 

‘That lady is as perfect and sweet in mind and soul as she 
is in feature,’ answered Mr. Worthivale. ‘ That is the Lady 
Grace Eveleigh. And, remember, she is not Lady Grace,^bttt 
the Lady Grace. A Knight’s wife is a Lady, you know. The 
makes ^ the difference in the world. Everyone who knows 
that lady loves her, she is so good, so kind.’ 

‘ I am sure they do,’ said Joanna, eagerly. ' I am certain I 
shall love her, too.’ t 

The steward was pleased ; he smiled and nodded. ‘Yon 
will address her as “ my lady,” you understand ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Turn the page again, and you will see a photograph of 
Court Royal.’ ^ 

‘That house ? ’ inquired the girl; ‘why, it*has got pillars 
before the door just like .the Royal Hotel at Plymouth.’ 

Mr. Worthivale shuddered and drew back. 

‘ My good girl t For heaven’s sake don’t liken a ducal 
mansion to—^to—an—an inn, however respectable and old 
established. It is possible\hat the Royal Hotel may have a 
portico——? “ 

‘ It has two,’ said Joan, eager for the creoit of the Plymouth 
house. ‘Has this place got twol. I only see one in the 
picture.’ 

# Mr. Worthivale was silenced; he coloured, and looked 
dSwn on the rug, frowning. Court Royal had but one portico. 
Presently he said in an embanassed tone, ‘It may'be true—I 
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do nti dispute it—the inn in qujBstion has two porticos. 
But Sereda a differSice, my'g&l, between porticos. Some are 
shams, shabby, and stucco j two, even five, porticos would 
^osignifi^ant beside one real portico, such as that which graces 
the front of Court Eoyal. The pillars are of granite, red 
nanite from Exmoor. sWhen your eyes rest on the mansion 
^u will feel at once the temerity of drawing comparisons 
between it and—and—an inn. Upon my word, I think you 
had bettengo there at once—that is, after you have had some¬ 
thing to eat and drink. By the way, do not speak of the 
mansion as “ the house; ” that is scarcely respectful, and is 
contrary to usage. You mention it always as “ the Court.” 
You shall go doA^n, Joan, to tile Court after you have partaken 
of some refreshment. I will write a note which will serve as 
an excuse for sending you. When there, ask to see the house¬ 
keeper, Mrs. Frobus, a most admirable woman. She will show 
you. over the state apartments. His grace is out. He has 
gone for a drive. I saw tlie carriage pass half an hour ago, 
and unquestionably the Lady Grace is with him. Lord Edward 
is away, back at his Somersetshire living, superintending the 
preparations for Christmas and the charities. The marquess, I 
have no doubt, is out shootipg, and you are not likely to come 
across Lord Eonald. Mrs. Frobus knows what to do and where 
to take you. Eely upon her. Do not put off your walk too 
late. The days close in ragidly, and I want you to see the 
Court to advantage, and to be impressed by the influences of 
the Flace and the Family.* 


CHAFTER XVIL 

STOCK-TAKING. 

Joanna was given the letter by Mr. Worthivale^ and walked 
through the park*to Court Royal. The evergreen shrubs on 
both sides of the drive relieved the monotony of winter bleak- 
uess. The pines were clothed; of them there was great variety. 
The oak, though turned brown, was not divest of edl its 
leaves. The day was fine and the air mild. Joanna knew 
nothing of the country; she was surprised at and delighted 
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with all she saw. She stood watching tlu &llow deer, till she 
was frightened by the rush pSst her, on Ving, of a pheasant. 
The wood-pigeons were flying in hundreds from one be^- 
clump to ano^er, rejoicing over the fallen masts. Itie afte^ 
noon sun shone yellow over the front of Court Boyal, mllfing 
the windows glitter like sheets of gold leaf. Joanna we^. 
round to the back of the house, and delivered her letter and 
message. She was taken into the servants’ hall, where some 
of the maids were receiving visitors from Kingsbridge, and stuff¬ 
ing them with veal pie, ham, tarts and clotted cream, 
ate cream with their ham, heaped it on their bread, and jam 
on top of the cream equally deep ; they drank it with their tea, 
and filled the cups with lump si^r t^ the Ij^mps stood out of 
the tea like Ararat above the flood. Some of the servants’ 
friends had brought their children with them ; these over-ate 
themselves, were unwell, retired, and came back to repeat the 
process. 

Joanna looked on in amazement. She was invited to 
take her place with the rest, but declined, as she had dined 
recently. 

Then the housekeeper came in, smiled benevolently on 
the visitors, bade them enjoy thqpaselves, and called Joanna 
away to see round the Court. 

The housekeeper had been bred in the traditions of the 
knowledge and love and fear of the great Kingsbridge family. 
Her father had been a footman, her mother (a lady’s maid in 
the service of the late Duke), who had married and kept the 
lodge. The first recollection of her infant mind was being 
noticed as a healthy, pretiy child, by the late Dowager Duchess. 
She had been educa^, gratis, at the school exported by his 
Grace, a school which had in its window the Ducal an^s and 
supporters in stained glass, and outside, in the gable, the Ducal 
coronet and initials of Bevis, seventh Duke of Elngsbridge. 
At an early age she had served the family by opening tee gates 
of the drive, and had worshipped tee family Mrith curtsies 
before she had been found Vld enough to go to church and 
worship God. Then she had been taken into the Court, and 
been a servant there all her life, first in one* capacity, then in 
another, till she married the red-faced coachman, who wore a 
white wig and sat on a hammerclote emblazoned with the 
Ducal arms. Upon the death of tee coachmsm, Mrs. Frobus 
returned to the great house as housekeeper. It was unneces¬ 
sary for her to do so. She had saved, during her long service. 
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$, good deal of money. The pickings had been considerable. 
Bttt the pipings too conJiderable, the living too good, 
the work too light to be resigned hastily, and Mrs. Probos felt 
that it wjuld be banishment to hyperborean night to be con¬ 
signed to an abnshouse for the rest of her days, away from the 
^endonr of the Ducal system, illumined only by the ^cker of 
^ffisciousness that the almshouses had been founded for the 
reception of worn-out Ducal retainers. So, though Mrs. Frobus 
often spoke.of retiring, she postponed the evil (ky. 

Her little sitting-room, into which she introduced Joanna, 
was furnished with -memorials of the Eveleighs. Over the 
chimney-piece, of course, was the portrait of the present Duke; 
over the sideboard, the pictu 3 e of the late Duke. On the 
cheffonier were th% silver tea-kettle given her by the Duke on 
her marriage, and a silver salver with a long inscription, pre¬ 
sented to the late lamented coachman on his completion of the 
fiftieth year df service. On all sides were presents—^remem- 
biances of the Dowager Duchess Anna Maria, of the late 
Duchess Sophia. On her bosom she bore a brooch containing 
the hair of the Marquess and I^dy Grace, whom she had nursed 
as ibfants ; and about her finger was a white ring woven of 
silver hair, cut from the head of Frederick Augustus, sixth 
Duke of Elhigsbridge, Marquess of Saltcombe, Viscount Church- 
stowe, Baron Portlemouth, Baronet, Grand Commander of the 
Bath, Knight of the Garter, of Saint Patrick, of the Black 
Eagle, etc. etc. etc., cut off kis head when she had laid him 
out for burial. 

Mrs. Frobus was proud to show the house to Joanna. 
When she learned that Joanna was the new servant come to 
the Ixdge, she understood at once that she had been sent down 
there to be impressed, and Mra. Probus was never happier 
than when stamping the Ducal family on young minds. A 
reverent fear and love of the family was the best preservative 

J outh could have against the trials and temptations of life, 
t would save a girl from flightiness. Everyone who moved in 
the Kingsbridge system was respectable to the tips of little 
finger and little toe. Imprudence was impessible to one 
nurtured in the Kingsbridge atmosphere. When the butler 
heard of a young man who had taken to drinking and gone to 
the badi ‘'*oor fellow,’ he said, ‘ if only he coidd have been 
received as a «tableboy here I ’ When the housekeeper wm 
told of a young woman who had lost her character, ‘How 
dreadful I 'she reclaimed; ‘would that she had been kitchen- 
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maid at Court Boyal I ’ Aa the monks and nuns of old believed 
that salvation vvas, hardly possible outside the tloister, the 
domestics in the Kingsbridge constellation held that no one 
went to hell from Court Eoyal or Kingsbridge Home, Pio#. 
dilly. The same feeling pervaded the entire estate* The 
tenants were steeped in it. They ^ere all respectable; ^ 
farmers Conservative, .churchgoers, and temperate; their wives 
clean and rosy-cheeked^ attending to their dairies themselves, 
and curtseying like schoolgirls, and standing ^ith*their hands 
under their aprons, when visited by one of the family. The 
cottagers reared their children to abstain from evil and do 
that which is good, because there was a great Duke far above 
them who knew everything theft went on uppn his estates, and 
who, if the children were clean and respectable, would take 
them up into service in the Great House, and provide for them 
and make them happy for ever. No more moi;^, respectable, 
orderly, religious people were to be found in the West of 
England than those on the Kingsbridge estate; but all this 
morality, respectability, order, and religion rested on the 
foundation of the love and fear of the Duke. One Sui^ay, 
when the Rector’s wife was catechising the school children, 
she inquired who were ‘ the eleot people of God,’ whereupon 
they responded, as with one voice, ‘ The tenants of the Duke, 
ma’am.’ And what they said, they believed. 

Mrs. Frobus took Joanna up the grand staircase, turning 
and glancing at her face at the landings, to see that the proper 
expression of wondering awe was there. She bade her look 
at the pictures, and narrated the hackneyed story of their 
acquisition on the Continent by the great Duke who was a 
general in the reign of George I. The keen eyes of the girl 
were in every comer, not on the pictures, which she did not 
understand, but on the cabinets, the Chinese vases, the pUe 
carpet, the exotic ferns. In the state drawing-room she made 
a halt, and caught her breath. .i,'> r 

* 0 my goodness 1 ’ she gasped ; ‘tfafi CMppendale! ’ 

‘ThewAo<?’ ' 

‘TheChip^ndalel’ exclaimed Ji||pma.'|l*'Whajlt'firstquali1y 
chairs and tables and cabinets. wori^a pot of 

money, just now that the fashion rmlb\0n^<%lj$4wglV 

' Of course the furniture is valuable’ samillra^r^us with 
dignity. ‘ But pray do not speak of it as though w#ere about 
to Ije sold at an auction.’ 

* And the china 1 ’ cried Joanna excitedly. ‘That pai^ of 
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givTOB Ta 8 eB.aii 7 dealdr would ^ve a hundred pounds for, and 
ask for thefli two hundred and fifty, and take two hundred.’ 

< No doubt the vas^s are precious. They were given to the 
]tte Duke by King Charles X. from the royal manufactory.’ 

• !fhat nude figure of a woman seated on a dolphin is fine,’ 

Joanna. * Oh, pleasfl may I look at the mark 1 Double C 

crowned—^Ludwimburg, modelled by Bingler. Look at the 
glaze. Observe the moulding ! ’ 

‘It is sfllarceiy delicate,’ said Mrs. Probus. 

‘ On the contrary, it is most delicate, and considering the 
delicacy in admirable condition. Only some of the flowers on 
the pedestal are chipped.’ 

• ‘ I did not allvde to the fikgility of the china, but to the 
impropriety of a lady going about with only a scarf over her. 
However, the subject must be right, or it would not be here.’ 

‘ Of course it is right,’ said Joanna, excitedly. ‘ It is splen¬ 
did ; worth thirty pounds to a dealer, double to a purchaser. 
That is a pretty First Empire clock.’ 

‘ It don’t go,’ said Mrs. Probus. 

^Who cares for that?’ answered Joanna. ‘The shape is 
the thing. The ornaments are very chaste. There you have 
some old Plymouth.’ . t 

‘You seem to know a great deal about porcelain.’ 

‘ I do know something.’ 

* Ah, you ought to see the collection the Marquess has in 
his room. He is a fancier, and does not care what he pays to 
secure a piece to his taste.’ The housekeeper was gratified at 
the enthusiasm and delight of the girl. 

‘ May I—oh, may I see it ? ’ 

‘Let me se^—the Marquess has gone out. I think it would 
be possible, though not allowed. We may not show strangers 
over the private apartments inhabited by the family. Still, 
this is a different case; you are a servant, almost I may say, of 
the family,aas you kre in, the house of th6 steward. Follow me 
through the diningjxx^. I must show you the Rubens and 
Ostades and Van and tlife Murillo bought by the late 

Duke Frederick ‘-^ugusliilia; he gave for it seven thousand 
pounds^' 

ashamed to say I know nothing 6f 
the va^eij^pimtiiMsa. Jliat requires a special education, which 
I have <lt ic’a branch of the business—' She stopped 

abruptly, and then said, ‘ I dare say you have a catalogue of 
tl^ paintings, which you could let me nave. I should so much 
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like to know what you have h«re; what to admire. Then, on 
another occasion,’! shall be better able to enter int^ the merih 
of the pictures. Yon see, ma’am, with so much that is wondet 
ful about one, the mind becomes bewildered. I wilHiot look 
at the paintings to-day, I will look (^y at the china and the 
furniture.’ *r 

‘ Certainly,’ said the housekeeper, ‘ what you say is just. I 
will give you a printed catalogue—^privately prmted,^ou under¬ 
stand.’ 

‘That is a magnificent inlaid Florentine cabinet,’ said 
Joanna; ‘ worth a hundred guineas. Oh, what treasures yon 
have here! ’ 

* Treasures indeed,’ said ]ytrs.*Probus ; ‘ yew see their Graces 
the Dukes of Kingsbridge have always been patrons of art, and 
have collected beautiful things in their travels through Europe.’ 

* If only there were to be a sale here- ■’ 

' Sale! ’ exclaimed the housekeeper; ‘ good heavens above 1 
What do you mean f Sale!—sale in a Ducal mansion 1 Young 
woman, restrain your tongue. The word is indecent.’ 

She tossed her head, frowned, and walked forward stiffly, 
expressing disgust in every rustle of her silk gown and in the 
very creak of her shoes. 

‘ I beg your pardon, ma’am. I was dazzled, and did not 
know what X was talking about.’ 

‘ Oh,’ said Mrs. Probus, * that^lters the case. Now we are 
in the wing containing the private apartments. Here every¬ 
thing is more modem and comfortable. You admire the^owers 
I perceive. Yes, there are camellia and ferns in the corridor. 
If you like it, I will conduct you over the conservatories—^not 
now—^presently. His Grace sets great stores on the green¬ 
houses and the winter-garden.’ 

‘ Dear ma’am, I should so greatly like to see them. I love 
flowers above everythmg in the world. I have only flve little 
pots at home, on the roof, and one of them contaflrs a bit of 
wild heather I dug up with rij^y scissors, on the occasion of 
a holiday. JiTciy that I am ^ay, I do not knoiif who will at¬ 
tend to my poor plants, and whether I shall find them alive 
when I return. I have no one in the world whom I can ask to 
do a thing for me.’ X * 

* This is the apartment of Lord Bsid the house¬ 

keeper. ' I will not show you in there.contains nothing 
of interest—^that is, nothing very extraordinary. His Ibrdship 
VI as a soldier, and loves to have everything plain. No doubt 
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» Mmtaini ranch that wbuld ini^t miUtaiy men, but such m 
- nTInd rfb don’t iinderstand those pursuits. Here is the 
kwnuess’B door. Wait a moment, whilst I tap and peep in to 
3S safe he is out, ‘I am sure he went out shootmg, I ^w 
Wtn with the keeper and the dogs—that is, she corrected her- 

‘ I saw the keeber aitd the dogs with him.’ 

Mrs. Probus tatroed timidly, and then opened. Ixiok about 
rou ’ she said, ‘ at the costly china. He is out, as I suppo^. 
it k veiT tmld^f me to enter and introduce you. See what 
abundance of porcelain there is here. The Marquera is most 
uartioular. He will not allow the housemaids to touch it. 
men dusty. Lady Grace takes it down and cleans it. He 
allows no other fingers than h^rs to touch his valuable collec- 

*^”'«How pretty the flowers are,’ said Joanna, looking at the 
bouquets on (ie table and on the chimney-piece. ‘ So many 
posies—and specimen glasses everywhere.’ , , , 

'Lady Grace always arranges them for her brother, an¬ 
swered the housekeeper. j 

i No wonder that they are lovely,’ said the girl. I should 

so much like to see Lady Grace.’ 

‘You will do so some day. Yes—’ she said, as she 
Foanna was looking at a miniature on the wall over the nre- 
ilace, ‘that is her ladyship when she was younger—when she 

vas about eighteen.’ * . i i.-i 

Joanna looked at the portrait with interest for a long while. 
Reluctantly, at last, she turrfed away and began to examine the 

:hina. ,. , . ,, 

* This is Chelsea,’ she said, contemptuously, * bad of its land. 
‘It cannot fee bad,’ protested Mrs. Probus, ‘ or it would not 

be here.’ • 

‘This group—’ began Joanna, putting forth her finger. 

Mrs. Probus arrested her hand. ‘ For haven’s ^ke do not 
toaoh. You might break—and then—dear life 1 I should sink 
through the floftr in tdiame and sorrow.’ 

* I gbn.ll nrtt break anything, *answered Joanim. I could 
walk like a cat ampng Dresden figures, or a best SwaMea ser¬ 
vice, and not upset or injure one article. Braides, if that group 
were bsoken, what^ds! It is a modem imitation. ^ 

* What 1 -a coiliiak^^ among my china ! Condemning it, 

moreover 1’ , 

Mrs. ^biis tnfhed, shivered through all the gathers of hei 
siftc gown, raised her hands deprecatingly, and turned pale. 
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Joanna looked round at speaker and recM^ised ttie 
Marquess from the photograph she had been shovrrP Bhe said 
with perfect composure, ‘Yes, my lord, this' piece is not 
genuine. I can tell it by the colour of the glaze.' o . 

‘Indeed! I'gave along price for it.* ' 

‘You were taken in, my lord. *It is not worth fif fayj ^ 
shillings.’ 

‘ Oh, my lord,’gasped Mrs. Probus, ‘ I beg your pardon ten 
thousand times. I thought you was out, and £ dar^ take the 
liberty—the inexcusable liberty—of bringing this young person 
in, who pretended to be interested in porcelain—and W to 
dare and say your lordship was taken in I Youll excuse my 
audacity, my lord, I pray, and her ignoraneegnd impertinence.’ 

' ‘ My dear Frobus,’’Said the Marquess, smiling, ‘ 1 am over¬ 
pleased to have my collection shown to one who has taste and 
knowledge, and discrimination.’ Turning to Joapna^ he added, 

‘ I believe, to my cost, that you are right. Doctor Jenkyn, who 
knows more about china than anyone else in this county, has 
pronounced unhesitatingly against this piece. You are of the 
same opinion.’ 

'‘ 1 know it, my lord. I know where it was made. There is 
a manufactory of these sham antiques; I can tell their articles 
at a glance.’ 

‘ You seem to have an accurate eye and considerable know¬ 
ledge.’ 

‘ In my former situation I was with a master who collected 
china, and so 1 learned all about it—^if I broke any, 1 got 
whacks.’ 


‘Don’t be so familiar,’ whispered Mrs. Frobus, greatly 
shocked. 

' And,’ continued Joanna, ‘ my master, aSter a while, so 
trusted my judgment, that he would let me spend pounds on 
pounds on porcelain for him.’ 

‘ Were you never taken in 1 ’ 

Joanna laughed. S/ie taken in! ‘ bTever, my lord.’ 

‘ 1 should like to know yokr opinion of these.bits of Chelsea.’ 

‘I have‘already given it,’ said Joann%, disregarding the 
monitions of the housekeeper. ‘ I told Mrs. Frobus it was a lot 
of rubbish.’ 


The Marquess laughed. 

‘ Bight agaii^. That is exactly Dr. Jbnkyn’s opinion^ not 
expressed quite as forcibly as by you.’ ' , 

‘ Here, my lord, you have a charming little Dresden cup 
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and sancet; -'i^Hy^^good; canary yellow, with the cherubs in 
pink. It £p ’wett pafinted, and gbod of its kind.’ 

* Keep it,' said fee Mafquess. ‘ I make you a present of it 
^ a rememlnranoe my den which you have invaded.’ 

‘lifeabk you, tl^^^ joii 1 this is kind,’ said Joanna, with 
sparkling eye. ^ I ijviU qpver part with my little cup, never ; 
jHA Il^g pardon, my lord, for having persuaded Mrs. Probus 
to bring me in here^ against her better judgment. It was not* 
her faint, jjb W|s mine. 1 entreated her to let, me see your 
china.’ 

‘ Not another word ; you are heartily welcome. If I want 
to buy china again, I will consult you.’ 

Joanna withdrew with a c^^rtsey. Lord S8,ltcombe signed 
to the housekeepdlr to remain behind. 

Who is the little china-fancier ? ’ he asked, in a low tone. 

’ Oh, my lord 1 I am so ashamed. Only the new house¬ 
maid at the Imdge.’ 

‘ Indeed I How education advances I ’ laughed the Mar¬ 
quess. *In the mai^ih of culture we are being overtaken. 
Who would have supposed to find a housemaid so thorough a 
coMioisseur ? Well, she looks brimming over with brains, she 
has plenty of assurance, and is deucedly pretty.’ 

V % 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

LADT GRACE. 

• 

The words of commendation spoken by the Marquess were 
sufficient to make Mrs. Probus think of Joanna with more 
favour than.before. She had recovered from her panic, Jo¬ 
anna had cleverly taken all the blame on herself, so the old 
woman’s face was wreathed with smiles, and she professed her 
madiness to show the girl whateve^ she desired. The Marquess 
h^ pronounced either abilities—a word of comipepdation from 
him was enough for Mrs. Probus. 

‘I daresay, my dear,’ said she, confidentially, ‘that Mr. 
Blomfieldj the butler, will let yon see the plate;’ 

‘I am a judge of plate,’ said Joanna, gravely. ‘I know the 
hall marks on silver as I do those on china.’ 

• ‘ Yon do ? Lord bless me I ’ exclaimed the housekeeper. 

K 
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‘ Well, what is education coming to 1 That jshows his lore 
ship was right. He said you had brains.’ ^ 

* Did he 1 Then he can judge people as I judge china, 
should very much like to see the plate.’ 

Mr. Blomfield did not require much pressing; he i^s prou 
to show the splendour of the hoosq,m his department. H 
allowed Joanna to enter the plate room, and he opened for ]R 
*the iron doors of the cupboards in the wall, and exhibited th 
shelves, lined with green cloth, On which shoi^ cqptre-piecei 
goblets, urns, tea and coffee pots, spoons and forks, salvers laig 
and small, candlesticks and candelabra. All were in perfec 
order, shining brilliantly. 

‘This,’ saidJUr. Blomfield, <8)ening anothOr case, * contain 
very old family plate. It is only brought otit on the grandes 
state occasions. Here is a silver gilt ewer, magnificent!, 
chased, said to be three hundred years old j the present Duke 
was baptized out of it, but I believe it was a punchbowl for¬ 
merly. Much of this is admired, but I cannot say I like ii 
The forks have but two prongs, and the* spoons are rat-tailed. 
There is no accounting for the taste that can admire such things 
as these.’ • 

‘ I suppose, sir, you have an inventory of all the plate,’ said 
Joanna timidly, raising her large dark eyes , to those of the 
butler. 

‘ Of course, miss, I have ; and I go over it with the steward 
on occasions. Very proper it should be so, though a mere 
matter form. You will not find many mansions where there 
is such choicejof plate. There is a great salver which was pre¬ 
sented to Field-Marshal John, Duke of Kingsbridge, when he 
was Lord Saltcombe, in King George’s reign, by the mayor and 
citizens of Ghent. I’ve heard,’ continued tho-butler, ‘ that in 
some of your parvenu families there is a lot of pilate, a great and 
vulgar display—^but the quality is not there. All ^is is old 
and fine, and .in good style. The new plate looks to-dayish ] 
there is not fhe character about it .that our ancestral store 
possesses.’ 

‘Do you'' know, sir, what you have got in ^h 
cupboard ? ’ ^ ^ 

‘ Of course I do, miss. Do you not see that a list of the 
contents of eadi is pasted against the iron door, inside 1 And 
with the list is the weight in silver and gold.’ 

‘ What is the weight of the whole amount of silver, Mr. 
Blomfield t' asked the housekeeper. 
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‘ I have neve? cotinted,’ was his teply. ‘ It is easily done j 
gam the totals affixed to each list on the doors.’ 

* I should d^rly^ like to know,’ said Joanna. ‘ Where I 
wH befov I came here there was a good deal of plate; but 
nothirife like this, oh, nothing ! ’ 

‘ I suppose not,’ ^id Mr. Blomfield with dignity. ‘ No one 
wift a title, I suppose ? ’ 

• Oh dear no. What about now, do yqutIMl,tSm ibttyAl 

weight?’ • • 

< I will take the numbers down ana^M 
Prohus good-naturedly. p” 

‘Excuse me, sir,’ said Joanna ; ‘you kn%efc;*very^!j^tTfuL 
bread-basket there. Might I Uok at it more clore ^aj dllit^ 
the hall mark ? ’ . r 


bread-basket there. Might I Uok at it more clore ^aj dllit^ 
the hall mark ? ’ 

‘ Certainly.’ He handed the basket to heJ^^Joaaad^Ji^' 
at the handle. ‘ It belongs to the reign of WajtiSi rad Mary. 
The year I caimot say without a book.’ 

‘ Dear, now I To think you have found that out! I have 
had to do with plate all my life, and know nothing more of the 
marks than to look for the lion and the head.' 


‘^ere is the sum of the weight of plate,’ said Mrs. Probus. 
‘The silver in this column, thp gold in that.’ 

‘ All that ? ’ exclaimed Joanna. ‘ Why, the silver at six- 
and-six an ounce, without allowing anything for workmanship, 
is—five thousand ounces—si:jteen hundred and twenty-five 
pounds; but it would sell at a pound an ounce. Five thousand 
pounds’ worth of plate at the lowest.’ 

‘You can calculate pretty quickly,’ laughed the butler. 

‘ The Marquess said she had brains,’ said Mrs. Probus aside 
to Mr. Blomfield ; ‘ he was quite taken with her cleverness. ’ 
Then to Joanna,Now I will show you over the conservatories. 
You may keep the sum of the plate if you like.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ answered Joanna. ‘ I shall like it very much.’ 

Joanna was one of those children of this century, and of 
town civilisation, in whom shrewdness and simplicity, precocity 
and childishness, are strangely raised together. When in the 
house among the furniture, china, and plate, she Vtfs reserved, 
observant, calculating, storing her observations in her retentive 
memory, prizing ever^hing she saw j but when she entered the 
greenhouse^ that calculating spirit left her, and she was an 
un^Qed girl, overflowing with fresh delight, full of exuberant 
spirits. In the house, amidst the artistic valuables, she was in 
a world with which she was acquainted j in the conservatories 
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she had passed to another and unfamiliar sphere. She had 
beon reared in the midst of fiianufactured gOods^part from ^ 
nature j now she was introduced to nature’s b^t creation^ 
Mrs. Probus was amused at the girl’s expressions of ijbpturesit 
the beauty of what she saw. Grapes she saw for the firdt time 
hanging 6nm the vines, and oranges ishining among the glossy 
leaves of the trees, side by side with silvei 7 flowers, 
dwarf apricots and nectarines were still burdened with fruit 

When she saw the flowers her excitementrwasdinbounded. 
She laughed and cried at once. Her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
sparkled, hands and feet were in incessant agitation. The, pri¬ 
mulas, the cyclamen, were in full, delicate bloom. The war¬ 
like camellias, white and crimsen, were in flower; chrysanthe¬ 
mums, screened from frost, were in tufts of every colour. The i 
air was scented with white Roman hyacinths. 

‘Oh 1’ cried Joanna, with hands uplifted, *I would that 
the Barbican and all the world would sink into^he ocean, and 
leave me alone here, to be happy with the flowers, for ever.’ 

At that moment the door from the next, the orchid house, 
opened, and Lady Grace Eveleigh appeared, dressed in silvery 
grey, with a quiet, close bonnet on her head. She look^ at 
the excited girl with a sweet, cqiifidence-inspiring smile, and 
came forward. 

‘ Dear alive, my lady I ’ exclaimed Mrs. Probus, ‘ I am a i 
most unfortunate body to-day. I took the liberty of taking | 
this young woman through the conservatories, without a 
thought that your ladyship was here. I have been unfor¬ 
tunate, indeed, this afternoon.’ 

‘Not at all, not at all. Probus,’ said Lady Grace, *I am 
always delighted that others shoulde njoy our pretty flowers. 
You like flowers,’ she added, turning to Joanna., her voice 
soft as the cooing of a dove. 

‘ I love them,’ said the girl, clasping her hands together. 

‘ What were you saying as I came in ? ’ asked Lady Grace. 

Joanna answered, half laughing, half crying, ‘ I said that I 
wished the world would sirifc under the sea and leave me alone 
with the fl<swfers.’ 

‘ That was rather a selflsh wish,’ said*. Lady Grace. ‘ Do 
you not care that others should share your pleasure t * 

■ ‘ No, not at all,’ answered Joanna, bluntly. 

‘Excuse her, my lady,’ put in Mrs.’ Probus, with » 
frightened look, ‘she doesn’t mean really to differ from your 
ladyship; she doesn’t understand what she says.’ 
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‘ I do I ^hold your tongue,’ said Joanna, turning sharply on 
the housekeeper. 

‘Do not trouble yourseli^ dear Probus. Whoever loves 
^wess a kindred feeling with me. I love them with all 
my heart.’ She looked ^t Joanna, who stood undecided what 
tamy or do. Thei, turning to Mrs. Probus, she said, ‘ Will 
you do me a favour, and yield your place to me, nurse 1 Let 
me take her roiipd the houses. You do not know the pleasure 
it gives m^ to show the flowers to one who cun feel towards 
them like myself.’ 

‘ Very well, my lady,’ said the old woman, ‘but you must 
not take it amiss—if this youn^ person-’ 

‘ I diall take* it greatly amiss,’ interrupted the lady, ‘ if 
she does not admire what I admire. I can see in her bright 
eyes that she is happy with my pets. Leave us alone together; 
we shall perfectly understand each other. We flower fanciers 
have a language of our own, understandable among ourselves, 
•sealed to outsiders.’ 

■ When Mrs. Probus was gone. Lady Grace, looking kindly 
into the girl’s excited face, asked, ‘ Will you teU me what is 
your name ? ’ 

‘Joanna.’ 

‘Joanna 1’ repeated Lady Grace. ‘That name is un¬ 
common. It is pretty, very pretty, and quaint. I like 
it’ 

The girl flashed with pleasure and pride. 

‘ I am glad you like it,’ she said; ‘ I never thought a 
button about my name before. Now I shall like it’ 

‘ I hope you like Probus,’ said the lady. ‘ She was my 
nurse long, long ago. She used to scold me a little and caress 
me a great deaP.’ 

‘ Please, iny lady,’ Joanna spoke timidly, ‘may I go very, 
very slowly along, because all this is so new and so beautiful 
that 1 cannot bear to miss anything. Mrs. Probus walked so 
fast, and was afraid of staying long anywhere.’ 

' I will go as slow as you like, and stop as long as suits 
you beside any flower. That is a yellow primula ; look, under 
the leaves is white flour, it comes off on your finger, and that 
rives the plant its Latin name. It has a sweet scent, t^hence 
flo you come £rom, Joanna t ’ 

The girl point^ downwards. 

The questioner looked at her with surprise, not under- 
Btauding the sigmflconce of the indication. 
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‘ Out of the depths. Picked out of the mud—rtrue as my 
word unvarnished,’ explained Joanna. 

‘So is it with the water-lily,' said Lady Grace, ‘one of 
the purest and most glorious of flowers. Its roots aft in the 
basest slime, its flowers in'the suns^e without soil. I am 
sure, Joanna, you will grow up as the water-lily.’ 

The girl shook her head. ‘You don’t understand. lam 
not a flower, but a grub.’ ^ 

‘ And the grub becomes a butterfly, that soars far above 
the garbage on which it crawled and fed.’ 

‘ I can never be a butterfly.’ 

‘You can rise.’ 

, ‘ I am rising,’ said Joanna, firmly; ‘ I intend to rise. Bat, 

you think your way and I think mine. You rise your way, 
which I cannot understand or copy, and I rise mine as I may, 
in whatever direction chance gives me an openii^.’ 

Lady Grace looked into the girl’s face and tried to decijAer 
its language. She saw that the mind was full of intelligence, 
precociously developed. She saw tliat ideas were working 
which Joanna was powerless to express. The girl misunder¬ 
stood the intent look of the lady, aud said, ‘ I have made you 
angry. Everyone here is taught to agree with you. I say 
what I think. Whether it jumps or jars wiijh the opinions of 
others matters little to me.’ 

‘ I like you to speak out of‘your heart freshly what you 
think.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Joanna, eagerly, ‘ I think there is not a flower 
in all this place so sweet and so beautiful as you, lady.’ 

‘ You must not say that,’ Lady Grace coloured. 

‘ Why not ? It is true.’ 

‘ No, it is not true.' 

‘ I think it.’ 

‘ Never mind. Do not speak such things. I do not like 
them, and they will make me distrust you,’ 

Both were silent for a minutes, and then Joanna said, 
‘ How very^ very happy you must be here, my lady.’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered the' lady, in her Mft, svreet voice, in which 
was a tone of sadness, ‘ I am happy.’ 

Joanna noticed the omission. 

‘ Why do you not say very happy ? ’ 

‘ I am indeed happy and thankful.’ 

Joanna now looked at her as intently as Lady Grace had 
previously observed her. The expression on Joanna’s &ce was 
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one of perplexity. At last shp said,_ ‘ I don’t understand, and 
I can’t uilderstand.’ 

'What, Joanna 1’ 

► *My laiiy» yoti. do i^ot and you capnot understand me, and 
I do*not, and try as I may I cannot, understand you. We be- 
iQng to different worlds 

‘ And are forgetting the bond between us—the flowers.’ 

Presently Lady Grace pointed to an arcade, where, against 
the wall, oranges, limes, and citrons were growing. 

* Do you notice these trees ? ’ she said; * they are very ancient, 
one or two of them are as much as two hundred years old.’ 

‘What a pity!’ answered Joanna; ‘they must be worn 
out. You should stub them (Ait and plant new, improved sorts.’ 

Lady Grace went into the vinery, and brought thence a 
large bunch of green Muscatel grapes on a leaf. She presented 
it, smiling, Joanna. 

‘ It is a pleasure,’ she said, ‘ to have grapes for the sick and 
those who have no vineries of their own. They do enjoy them 
so greatly.’ 

, ‘ Do you give grapes away ? ’ 

‘ Yes, of course we do.’ 

‘But you might sell them and make a lot of money— 
enough to pay the gardener’s wage.’ 

I^idy Grace coloured and laughed. ‘We couldn’t possibly 
do that.’ 

‘ Why not 1 ’ 

‘ For one reason, because then we should have no grapes to 
give away.’ 

‘ But you are not obliged to give them away f ’ 

‘To the sick, of course we are.’ 

‘ Why of (K>urse ? ’ 

‘Why, because they are sick.’ 

‘They should buy grapes for themselves if they require 
them.’ 

‘ They are poor, and cannot (k so.’ 

‘ Then let them do without. ^ You are not bound to them, 
nor they to you.’ • * * _ 

. Lady Grace, with a little sadness on her brow, but a smile 
on her lips, saiil, observing her, ‘ It is a pleasure to give them 
what they cannot get themselves. There, it is a greater 
pleasure to me to watch you enjoying that bunch of Muscatel 
ihan if I were eating it myself.’ 

Joanna shook her head. ‘We belong to different worlds,’ 
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she said. these gt^enhoives were mine I would keep 
evetyone out but myself, and I would spend my lif6 in them, 
looking at the flowers and eating the grapes.’ 

‘ You would not spare me a bunch 1 ’ 

‘I would give you everything,’said Joanna, vehemently. 
‘Whyl’ * . 

‘ Because I love you, and would want to make you love me.' 
'You ought to love the sick, the sufiering, and the need}', 
and be ready to relieve them.’ * • 

‘ They are nothing to me. They can do nothing for me.' 
‘We are all one family, tied together by common blood, 
bound by mutual duties, members of one body; and the hand 
cannot say to the foot, “ I have ho need of yeu,” nor the head 
to the hand, “ I have no need of you.” ’ . 

‘ We are individuals,’ answered Joanna. * To look out for 
self is the law of life and of progress. I have heard Laz—I 
mean my late master—say tW this it is which makes the 
United States so great and prosperous, that every man lives 
as an unit, cares nothing for his fellows, and beats his way 
through and over aB who stand in his path. This it is whjph 
makes the old order fail, that every man under dt was en¬ 
tangled in responsibilities to evesy man around him, above, 
below, and on his level, and was not free. The old order 
must give way to the new. That is what my master said.’ 

‘I do not like your theory, Joanna. It grates with my 
notions of right and wrong!’ • 

daresay not, my lady. You have been reared under 
the old principle of social life, I under the new. Each man 
for himself, my master said, is the motto of the coming age, 
and those who are hampered with the old docti^nes of mutual 
responsibilities must go down.’ * 

‘ You are a very extraordinary girl.’ 

' No, my lady, I am not. I am merely the child of the 
jreriod, a representative of the coming age; there are thou¬ 
sands and tens of thousands like me, trained in the same 
school. To ys^longs the future.’ 

lAdy Grace Eveleigfe sighed, and put her hand to her 
browj unconsciously. ‘ I have no doubt you are right,’ she 
said ; ‘ I feel rather than see that it is so. Yes—^perhaps it 
is w^. I do not know. I suppose I am prejudice. I like 
the old order best’ 

Joanna was frightened. She had spoken .too boldly ; not 
insolently, but confidently. She feared she had hurt l^pr 
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guide. When Ladj Grace put ^er hand to her brow, it was 
u though sne had received a blow. Joanna touched her.. 

•Was I rude* Have I pained you? I am very, very 
goTry.« f would die rather than hurt you.’ She caught Lady 
Grace’s hand and kissed 

w No, not a bit,’ answered the lady. ‘ It does one good to 
know the truth. Sooner or later it must be brought home to 
us, and rather fgom your lips than from a ruder tongue. We 
go on in ^ream, with the poor always about and with us, 
and will wake up with surprise to find them above us. I hear 
my father and uncles forecasting the future, with dismal faces ; 
1 did not expect to hear the same forecast animating the rising 
power. Do not let us talk of that longer. Let us consider 
the flowers. By the way, I suppose you will be at our Christ¬ 
mas tenants’ ball. We give one in the winter to the farmers 
and their families, and to the servants and their friends. Of 
course you will be there.’ 

. ‘ On what .a pity, what a pity, what a pity ! ’ 

■ Lady Grace was unable to refrain a laugh at the girl’s ex¬ 
clamations and droU consternation. 

* What is such a pity ? ’ she asked. 

‘ I was to have learned to dance, but my coming here in¬ 
terfered with iny lessons, so I can only look on and not be 
able to take a part.’ 

‘You shall have some lessons,’ said Lady Grace Eveleigh, 
with a sweet, kind smile. ‘ I will see to that. Miss Worthi- 
vale will arrange what times will suit best, and you shall be 
taught by me, in my own room. Miss Worthivale is so good 
and sweet that she will help me.’ 

‘ Oh, thank ^ou, thank you,’ exclaimed Joanna; ‘ that is 
prime 1 ’ • 

‘ There is one thing more,’ said the lady; ‘ as you are fond 
of flowers, I suppose you must have sometMng Uke a garden 
at home.’ 

‘ I have five pots—one cracked, and an old teapot without 
a spout’ ' 

‘ What grow in*them ? ’ ‘ 

‘ Fuchsias, Guernsey lilies, geranium, and wild heath.’ 

‘WiU you accept this from me ? It is nothing to look at 
now j only a crowd of little horiis poking out of the earth; 
^ they will expand in time into lilies of the valley, full of 
heauty and fragrance. Keep them as a remembrance of me.’ 
will never, never part with them,’ said JoannA.^ * This 
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is the second present I have Jiad to-day. Look here 1 Your 
brother gave me this.' She showed the porcelfin cup and 
saucer. 

‘Lord Saltcombe gave you that 1. What—^have^opbftn 
talking to and astonishing him 1 ’ 

‘ Yes,' said thd girl, ‘ I did astoifish him a bit. He g^ve. 
me this ; but I like your flowers best.’. 

‘ I must leave you now; I saw my father return in the 
carriage.’ Lady Grace hesitated a moment, ‘lookfed question- 
ingly at Joanna, and then touched her, drew her to her, and 
pressed a light kiss on her brow. ‘ We are travellers over one 
pass. Some ascend as others go down; as they meet and 
pass, they salute,’ she said, and^ slipped away;. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


The Venerable the Archdeac'on«,o£ Wellington, Bachelor of 
Divinity, Canon of Glastonbury, Rector of Sleepy Hollow, and 
Chaplain to his Grace the Duke of Kingsbridge, was sitting 
in his study with his wife on% morning in November, dis¬ 
cussing the list of poor people to whom Christmas benefactions 
were to be given. 

The Archdeacon regarded himself, and was regarded, as a 
man of business. He was secretary to several diocesan socie¬ 
ties ; he was a stay to the Kingsbrid^ familv. Whenever a 
spasm recurred in the financial condition of she Eveleighs, a 
telegram summoned him to South Devon, and he spent some 
hours in consultation with the steward at Court Royal. 
When he returned to Somersetshire he felt that his presence 
had been of use. So it had on more occasions than one, for 
he had advanced money to Alieve the strain. 

‘Really,* Said Lady Elizabeth Eveleigh—the Venerable 
the Archdeaconess, and Grey Mare of Sleepy Hollow—‘ I think 
we do a great deal more than is necessary. There are the coal 
club, and the clothing club, and the blanket club, and the shoe* 
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This comes very heavy. You pannot put our charities at a 
less figure ftian. sixiy pounds per annum; then that great im- 
p^ture, Queen Anne’s Bounty, absorbs sixty pounds more, 
aS the fates come to eighty, and the curate gets one hundred 
Bud twenty-five. Chur^ expenses amount to ten pounds; 
the living is worth three hundred and forty pounds—^that 
leaves us just five pounds on which to keep house, pay five 
servants, and ^ntertain all the neighbourhood, subscribe to 
every churSi restoration, and contribute to every bazaar.’ 

‘ My dear Elizabeth, I have my canonry.’ 

‘Wbrth eight hundred pounds, which goes into that Good¬ 
win Sand, the Eingsbridge debt. I know it does. Do not 
pull a face ; I know it. I ne^er finger the money.’ 

‘Then there is my archdeaconry, worth two hundred.’ 

‘ Out of which we pay the servants and keep the carriage. 
Edward, it i» really too bad; you ought to have been a 
Bishop.’ 

‘Elizabeth, how is that possible, with the Liberals in 
power ? ’ 

•‘ I am sure that ought to be no hindrance to your promo¬ 
tion. You have never oflTered an opinion decidedly on any 
topic, political or ecclesiastical, that could bo objected to by 
anyone. You have been most tolerant. Your charities have 
been given indiscriminately to Dissenters and Church people. 
You never have taken a side. You have been scrupulously 
via media.’ 

‘I do hot want to be a Bishop. I have not the physical 
strength.’ 

I do. A bishopric means a good deal more‘than the four 
thousand set (^wn in “ Whitaker”—it means getting a haul 
out of Queen ‘Anne, and some pickings, may be, from the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners.’ 

‘ Let us return to the lists, Elizabeth. We are considering 
Betty Perkins, not me.’ ' 

‘BetW Perkins puts me out of patience,’ said the Vener¬ 
able the Grey Mare. ‘ She has only just paid into the clubs 
one lump sum. I» cannot see the go^ of cluhif and rules, if 
she is to be allowed to reap the benefit of the former whilst 
violating the latter. She has sent in four-and-fourpence for 
the coal club, four-and-fourpence for the clothing club, four- 
and-fourpence for the shoe club, four-and-fourpence for the 
blanket club, and twenty-one shillings and eightpence f<Jr her 
fiw children, who only attend Sunday school now and then— 
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just before the treat and the Christmas tree. I have Her 
money in my pocket now—listen how it rattles—thirty-nine 
shillings in aU. She will get her cards with seventy-eigjht 
shillings on them, jUst thirty-nine shillings a]lowed*her 
putting in her money to-day, to recgive it out with interest 
to-morrow. It is preposterous. I believe she borrowed the 
sum for the occasion. I refuse to be treasurer and secretary 
to the charitable clubs if you wink at such flagpnt cases.’ 

‘ My dear Elizabeth, there is no one else in*the parish 
<»pable of managing the clubs. As* to Betty Perkins, con- 
sider how poor she is, with a husband given to drink, and five 
children.’ 

‘ Rules are rules,’ said Lady‘Elizabeth. • 

‘ Yes, my dear, but justice must be tempered with mercy.’ 

' I do not think the clubs and alms do good. The people 
take what is given them as a right. They are notfp^teful; they 
do not come to church a bit the better for being bribed at the 
rate of five pounds per house to come.’ 

■ * We cannot give up the clubs, Elizabeth. They really are 
a great comfort to the people.’ • 

‘ You pauperise them, Edward. Well?’ to the man-servant 
who appeared at the door j ‘ whatfis it, Thomas ? ’ 

‘ Please, my lady, there is a gentleman in the drawing-room 
who wants to see his lordship.’ 

‘ Let me look at the card,’ saidthe Archdeaconess. * Rigsby! 
Rigsby—I do not know the name. Some traveller for a wine 
merchant, I suppose.’ 

‘ Bless me 1 ’ exclaimed Lord Edward Eveleigh, when, by 
his wife’s kind permission, he was allowed to look at the card; 
‘ my old college friend Rigsby. I thought he ,was in Ceylon, 
coffee-growing. I heard he had realised a‘great fortune. 
Excuse me, my dear Elizabeth. Settle Betty Perkins as you 
like—^that is, no, let her o£f this time, and I will have a talk 
with her. She will be more regular next year. Elizabeth, I 
must ask R^by to lunch.’ ^ 

‘There is^c^d mutton and mince,’ answered Lady Elizabeth. 
'Also tapioca pudding.’ 

‘ I haven’t seen Rigsby for forty years—no, not for forty 
years. I must insist on his paying us a visit. You can 
manage it, Elizabeth ? ’ 

* ‘ The sheets in the beat bedroom are aired.’ 

Ilie Archdeacon hastened into the parlour, where he found 
a taU btoym man, with grey hair, seated, awaiting him. 
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«l'am 80 glad—so deliglited to see you again,’ said Lord 
Edward, e^^ending both hands.* 

‘ I have come,’ said Mr. Rigsby, ‘ on my daughter’s account. 

havnbeen visiting Glastonbury, and she has been taken ill 
there,* wnether wiii neuralgi?, or toothache it is not for me to 
determine. She is a sad sufferer—and I thought, being in a 
stitnge place, that I might venture oh calling, trusting you 
might not have quite forgotten me-’ 

‘My dq|r Rigsby-’ interrupted the Archdeacon, with 

overflowing coldiality. 

‘Excuse me,’ said the visitor, putting up his hand to stop 
him, ‘ I will say what I desire first, and then shall be thankful 
for your remarks on it. I waij observing that I relied on your 
kindness, which *1 well remembered, to help me with you^ 
advice. I am a stranger in Glastonbury, indeed a stranger in 
England. You have a local dentist here—that is, at Glaston¬ 
bury. I wanf to know-’ 

‘ Vigurs is the man for you,’ said Lord Edward. 

‘One moment, and I have done,’ continued Mr, Rigsby, 
looking with impatience at the Archdeacon. ‘ I have no 
collfidence, myseff, in local practitioners; if there be real 
genius it will unquestionably gravitate to town, and the dregs 
of the profession be left in the country.’ 

* I beg your pardon- ’ 

‘ You will allow me to finish what I was saying.’ Rigsby 
looked Lord Edward down. * ‘ One hears atrocious stories of 
the misdeeds of these men—breaking jaws, drawing the wrong 
teeth, and so on. I could not suffer Dulcina to run such a risk 
unless I were perfectly satisfied that the man was really first- 
rate.’ 

‘Vigurs is a splendid fellow; a thorough Churchman, and 
always stays-i-’ 

'excuse me if I say that this is neither here nor there. I 
do not care a snap for the religion and politics of Mr. Vigurs, 
but I do care for his being a first-class dentist. It is a long 
yay to town, and Dulcina’s suffetings are so intense that I am 
inclined to place my sweet child in the hands -aLa man, even 
if in the country,* if he may be trusted, I suppose that in 
Bath or in Bristol a dentist of some experience and intelli¬ 
gence-^—’ 

‘ I can assure you-’ 

‘ I shall have done directly. I was observing, when inter¬ 
rupted, that in Bath or Bristol a dentist of experience may be 
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found, but that would .entail a journey to Bath or Bristol 
Dulcina, poor child, is so prostrated by her pain%last night 
that I ha^ly like to move her ra far. If you saw the sweet 
flower, you would say the same—so fragile, so fair, so ^ngiii.^- 
ing.’ . . 

‘You may rely on Vigurs,’ said the Archdeacon. ‘He has 
drawn many of my teeth and stopped others. Vigurs is qiflte 
a flrst-rate man.’ 

‘ If the tooth be drawn, ether or nitrouSfOxil^e must be 
used. C'S'n I trust'this man to employ such means? My 
child’s life is too precious to be played with. She is my only 
child, heiress to all the fortune I have toiled for forty years to 

f ain. She will be worth ten thqjisand a year after I am gone. 

udge if the world can do without one so gifted. As for me, 
I live only for Dulcina. Were she to expire under nitrous 
oxide I should blow out my brains.’ 

‘ Have perfect confidence in Vigurs. He is {fman of note. 
This neighbourhood is well peopl^ with county families, and 
they all go to Vigurs in preference to London dentists. Where 
is your daughter now ? ’ 

‘ She is at the White Hart. Miss Stokes, her aunt, is 
her. She has administered soothing drops, and Dulcina is 
asleep. Poor soul, she needs repose after the torture of tooth¬ 
ache or neuralgia. I do not pretend to determine which it is, 
but she has a carious molar. I have seen it. You are positive 
that Mr. Vigurs may be allowed look at my daughteirs jaw?’ 

‘Positive. Pirst-rate man, gentle as a lamb with ladies. 
Now Rigsby, as your daughter is asleep, spare me a few 
minutes to tell'me something about yourself. You look well 
burnt like a coflfee-berry, but hearty—more sp than myself, 
who am but a creaking gate. Have you definitely left Ceylon?’ 

* Yes; Dulcina and I came here to look at abduse and park 
that is for sale. Dulcina and 1 intend to settle in the country. 
I have sold my estates in Cteylon, providentially before the 
cofiTee disease invaded the island, so that I sold them well, and 
the purchaser, not I, has b«on ruined, for which I caimot be 
too thankful «■ We like this county, and this part of the 
country. It is rich, well wooded, and thei^ seem to be many 
gentlemen’s seats about. I cannot say that Shotley Park m 
quite to our taste, but we will think over it, and discuss it 
together when Dulcina’s tooth ceases to distract her. Poor 
dear, sKe can give her attention to nothing now but her, tooth 
and the nerve that runs up into the head across the cheek from 
the jaw.’ 
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y<m take anything?’ 

‘I Bhovijd not object to a glass of sherry and a biscuit 
Nervousness about my daughter has rather shaken me.’ 

Now look herej Rigsby. I will not hear of your staying> 
at the white Hart. You must positively come to my house 
and stay a fortnight Ujider that time I will not let you oflf; 
stay over it as long as you like.’ 

‘ Thank you. ■ I do not mind if I accept. If anything has 
to be done tff my dear Dulcina’s jaw, it would be more satis¬ 
factory to be in your Rectory than in an inn. One cannot 
secure all the comforts requisite for an invalid at an hotel. 
Should the tooth be extracted or the nerve destroyed, my 
daughter will be so shattered that further travel will he 
impossible for soifle days. Tho people at the White Hart are 
goM and kind; still an inn is not a place for a person with a 
carious tooth. Dulcina is made uncomfortable by tho scream 
of the engine*. Glastonbury is a terminus, and every engine 
that comes in shrieks to announce its arrival, and every, one 
that leaves shrieks to proclaim its departure. Dulcina’s nerves 
are in that quivering state of irritation that the least noise 
upAts her.’ 

‘ She shall come here at once. I will send my carriage.’ 

‘ We will come in the afternoon. I must go and see tho 
dehtist myself. I shall be able to judge by his looks whether 
he is intel^ent—as for his experience, of that I cannot form 
an opinion. Has he studied5n America? The Yankees are 
far ahead of us in dentistry. They transplant teeth as we do 
trees.’ 

‘Wait a moment,’ saic^the Archdeacon : ‘I will fetch Lady 
Elizabeth.’ 

He ran ouk of the room, and foimd his wife still engaged 
over the club accounts. 

‘My dear Edward,’ said she, ‘I will meet your wishes half- 
■way; I can do no more. Betty Perkins shall have two-and- 
twopence instead of four-and fourpence in each club.’ 

‘Mizabeth,’ exclaimed the 4^chdeacon, ‘come into the 
drawing-room and see Rigsby. But stay—firs4^ve me tho 
telegraph forms ; 1 must send off at once for Saltcombe.’ 

‘ Why so 1 What has occurred 1 ’ 

* My dear Elizabeth, Rigsby has an only daughter, worth 
ten thousand a year. That represents about two hundred and 
Mty to three hundred thousand pounds. Oh, Elizabeth,^ if 
oMy some of the Eingsbridge estates might he cleared with 
thfc sum, how happy we should all be 1 ’ 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DULOINA. 

In the afternoon Lord and Lady Edward Eveleigh called on 
the Rigsbys. The Archdeaconess was full of civility. She wa> 
a pleasant, fine-looking woman, with grey hatf, atid very clear 
eyes. She spoke in a decided manner. She had ruled her 
house, her husband—almost the Archdeaconry—for many 
years. She had ruled society—at least clerical society—for a 
wide radius. This had given decision to her character and a 
determination to be obeyed which few were strong enough to 
stand against. 

Miss Rigsby was seated on a sofa. She had expected the 
visit, and was prepared for it. She wore a crude blue shawl 
throVn over her shoulders, and a mauve handkerchief was tied 
round her aching jaws. She had bracelets on both arms, and 
her fingers were encrusted with rings. She was a pale, frec^ed 
young lady, not ugly, ajid not pretty, with very light eyebrows, 
and hair thick and coarse. She was proud of her red hair, and 
had it frizzed into a mass. Her grey eyes were dull, but the 
pain she had endured had perhaps quenched their light. 

‘I am going to carry you off to the Rectoiy,’'said Lady 
Elizabeth. ‘It is of no use your protesting. What I have 
made up my mind to I carry out, as the diocese well know®. 
T restored Sleepy Hollow church myself. I said to the Arch¬ 
deacon, “It must be done,” and Ss he would not put his 
shoulder to the wheel, I begged, got up a bazaar, and did it. 
I am going to make much of you. You waiiS; the quiet and 
comfort of an English home. We’ll soon set you on your feet 
again, and screw up the relaxed nerves. I know exa^y what 
you want.’ 

Mr. Rigsby looked entreatingly at his daughter. He had 
made up his mind to spend a fortnight at Sleepy Hollow, but 
he did not d&fe to accept the invitation without the consent of 
his spoiled child. 

Dulcina answered, in a condescending tone, * I am afraid w» 
shall be in your way.’ 

‘ Not at aU, or I would not have asked you.’ 

Mr. Rigsby brightened. His daughter was yielding. 
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‘fhe invitation is kind/said Dulcina, ‘and if Idid not fear 
trespassing on your goodness I Ihould like to accept.’ 

‘ Then a^epV said lady Elizabeth. • ‘Therelthe matter 
i^conclyd^ I Mve orders for the rooms to be cot readv 
before lleftthe Itectory.’ ^ 

‘ You are perhaps expecting visitors 1 ’ 

••Only Lord Salteombe—he could be stowed anjrwhere if we 
were hard put to, but we are not. Our predecessor at Sleepy 
HoUow ha4 fourteen children, and added to the Rectory to 
accommodate them. We have no family, and so there are any 
number of spare rooms.’ ^ 

‘ I am not in a visiting condition,’ protested Miss Ricsby • 
•my nerves are shaken • I hav^ suffered a great deal.’ ' 

‘ We wiU put you to rights,’ said Lady Elizabeth : ‘ I under¬ 
stand all tlmt is needed. I doctor the parish—I may almost 
opinion is that most maladies proceed from 
overfeeding of underfeeding. With the poor it is over and 
underfeeding simultaneously ; they overfeed themselves with 
heavy, lumpy pastry without much nutriment in it, that weighs 
like lead in them, and they underfeed themselves by not 
talRng good blood and tissue-making diet. You understand 

80.’ answered Miss Rigsby, listlessly. The poor 
interested her httle or nothing—she occupied her own entire 
honzon. But I,’ she said, ‘eat neither whaf is lumpy, nor 
what 18 insufficient.’ * 

My dear,’ said the Archdeaooness, ‘ here in an inn you 
cannot have the requisite comforts. There is no house in the 
world like an English house for a person who is sick or con- 
vale^nt. So it is settled that you come.’ 

I really an» not up to meeting strangers and making con¬ 
versation,’said Dulcina. 6 6 6 

StrMgers I Oh, Saltcombe 1 He is my nephew; a nice 
yot^ man, v&ey agreeable. He will talk, and I can always 
unil' .^,®®®®8, Miss Rigsby, if you are going to buy Shotley 
MU settle among us, we must intijeduce you to the neighbours, 
When you are well.’ e . 

t thinl^papa has settled about Shotley yet.’ 

tbiT. ^ place with him. I will manage every- 

na^L i qualily of the soil on which'it is built, the 

B.1] 2k* j ™ drainage, and the water supply. I can teU you 
winli * “r'^^hges and disadvantages of the place, and I should 

to nave a word about the price. I do not i^oose to have 

I 
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you taken, in and pay a fancy price. The^ is not' a glut of 
country-houses in the market.* Leave it to me.’ 

‘ L^y Elizabeth is a most knowing and business-like per. 
son, you will find,’ said the Archdeacon. * Bear young larfy 
be persuaded, and spend at least a fortnight with us.^ • ’ 

‘Besides,’ said the Venerable theiArchdeacouess, ‘I should 
like to have Vigura imder my eye. You have no concepHou 
what a stimulus it gives to activity and genius when 1 overlook 
the workmen. Vigurs, the dentist, has a jp'eat^ respect for 
me. He would take infinite pains over you, if he knew I was 
watching him. Vigurs is a good man—still, the best need 
supervision.’ 

‘ There’s something in that,^said Mr. Bigsby. 

‘ Then, again,’ said Lady Elizabeth, ‘ I a^ bent on getting 
my niece,.Lady Grace Eveleigh, to us after Christmas, and I am 
eager that you. Miss Bigsby, should know her, and see, if that 
could possibly be contrived, the Duke’s beautiful place. Court 
Boyal, which I assure you is one of the finest residences in the 
'West of England. The Duke would be so interested to hear 
from your father all about Indian affairs; his Grace is particu¬ 
larly interested in India, and, of course, also Ceylon. It wmild 
be a treat to him to talk them over with your father, and you 
—^you will be enraptured with the beauty and comfort of Court 
Boyal. Leave this to me ; I am a manager. I will get Lady 
Grace to visit us, and she will invite you there. You are sure 
to get on well together.’ 

Lady Elizabeth played to her husband’s bat, but the Bigsbys 
did not see her play. Father and daughter were flattered. The 
invitation was accepted. 

As the Archdeacon and his wife drove home in their 
brougham. Lord Edward said to his better half— 

‘ 'What do you think of her ? She is not ligly.’ 

‘Not pronouncedly ugly, certainly. She is simply un¬ 
interesting. I do not think that Saltcombe will care for 
her.’ 

‘ He mrist take her,’ sai4 the Archdeacon, agitated, putting 
his hand onAhat of his wife, and it shook. ‘ If he does no^ 
the whole house of Eingsbridge will collapSe. My dear Eliza¬ 
beth, the crash is imminent. I cannot see how it can be 
averted except by Saltcombe’s marriage.’ 

‘But he is so inert. He will not realise the state of 
affiurs.’ 

' That is true. But I take on myself to make him realise 
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it^ and tliat excellent young feHow, Beavis Worthivale, who 
regards him as a brother, will help me.’ 

Lady Eh'zabeth shook her head. * The time is past when 
meS svrffioed themselves for their families. I do not believe 
that Saltcombe cares sufBciently for his position, and the 
family dignity, to saddle himself with a wretched, selfish, 
inane, pasty-faced East Indian, so that he may redeem the 
family from^ru^p and give bis position a new lease of 
splendour.’ 

‘I will write to him directly I get home,’ said Lonl 
Edward. ‘ I have sent a premonitory telegram. He is not so 
dead to duty as to reject a solemn appeal from me.’ 

So the Archdeffcon, on his return, took up his pen and wrote 
his nephew the following letter ;— 

‘ Mt Dear Saltcombe,— I particularly want you to come 
here at once. Back your portmanteau and start as soon as you 
possibly can after the receipt of this letter. There are I’easons 
which make me desire your presence here. My dear fellow, 
you must allow an old man like me to give you a word of 
adviee. You are supposed to know that the property of your 
dear father, which will one day be yours, is so involved as to 
be almost past recovery. I sa^ almost, not altogether. It de¬ 
pends on you whether a grand family of historic renown shall 
sink and disappear. I have no family, your uncle Ronald lost 
his wife and children. You Are unmarried. If you die a 
bachelor the Ducal title goes, thq family becomes extinct. 
You are bound to continue a race which has been illustrious 
and honourable. I cannot bear to think of dear Court Royal 
passing into other hands. Now, if you marry, you must marry 
so as to recover t^e property from its embarrassments. Such 
an opportunity presents itself. I will speak to you more fully 
on this when we meet. I pray you, as an old man, your uncle 
^ne who has your welfare, and that of dear Grace, at heart— 
do not shrug your shoulders and write to say you cannot come, 
^me at once. Rouse yourself to t);^ emergencies of the case. 
Rouse yourself to your duty. An Eveleigh has nensr hitherto 
wanted goading to perform a duty ; never—when required— 
to commit an act of self-sacrifice. 

‘ Till we meet—^which will be to-morrow, 

‘ Yours most affectionately, 

‘ Edward Eveleigh. 

—^ElLmbeth sends her tenderest love to dear Grace. 
Bweet face for me.’ 


Kissber 
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CHAPTER XXL 

EOME-THBUBTS. 

The Marquess of Saltcombe sat iii his pretty room of gold and 
peacock blue and green, in an easy-chair, hqf^g a bookinhij 
hand, without reading it. On the table was a zither. Eveiy 
now and then he put the book down and struck a few chonis 
on the instrument, but he could not play a melody through. 
The zither demands much practice, and Lord Saltcombe could 
not or would not devote time to mastering the instrument. 

At his side was a desk, open. He put his hand into one of 
the drawers, from which issued a scent of rose Reaves, and drew 
forth a red miniature case. He touched the spring, with a 
sigh, and exposed a portrait on ivory. The portrait repre¬ 
sented a young and beautiful woman, with large lustrous dark 
eyes, full of dreamy idealism. The ivory lent the face a gparly 
whiteness, and gave brilliance to the coral of the lips. The 
painter had succeeded in giving to the countenance an ex¬ 
pression of tender yearning, tinged with melancholy j it was 
one of those exquisitely expressive faces which is sometimes 
given by nature to angels, but sometimes also, in irony, to 
beings with little of heaven in their souls. The picture, as a 
work of art, was a masterpiece; the original, unless greatly 
idealised, must have been irresistible. The face combined ia 
it the simplicity of the child and the earnest of an eager mind, 
the charm of perfect beauty and the promise of a gifted soul, 
liveliness and pathos blent together. f 

Lord Saltcombe looked long at the lovely picture, and his 
brow clouded. Then he closed the morocco case, laid it on his 
knee in his hand, and looked dreamily before him into space- 
The past rose before him, ^ull of pleasure and of pain. Presently 
he sighedj^ut his hand to his brow, made a motion of again 
openipg toe case, refrained from doing sp> and replaced it ia 
the uawer of Ms desk, wMch he closed and locked. 

He was removing the key from the lock, when Beavis 
came in. 

Lord Saltcombe was sufficiently man of the world to h»^a 
control over his features. Every trace of Ms late sadness de¬ 
parted, and his fece cleared to meet Beavis’ eye. No one would 
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have supposed that, a moment ^rlier, he had been a prey to 
the most miurnful recollections * 

‘ Well, Beavis,’ he exclaimed; ‘ what has brought you here 1 ’ 

Hai» you seen the paper ? ’ 

«Uo—there can be nothing in it to interest me.’ 

‘ Our member is dead.* 

^V^t, Woodley I My father will feel this. Does he know 
it 1 ’ 

‘I think<«o. • He reads his daily paper. Besides, the tele- 

mph boy was up here last night, and no doubt-’ 

** ‘ 0 no, that was with a message for me from XJncle Edward. 
He wants me immediately at Sleepy Hollow.’ 

‘ Are you going 1 ’ » 

‘ I don’t know ; I may. I have nothing to detain me here. 

‘ Saltcombe, will you not go into Parliament ? Now that 
Woodley is dead, we must have a new election.’ 

The Marquess made a gesture of impatience. 

‘ There will be no opposition.’ 

‘ I do not see why I should go into the House. I have no 
opinions. I have not made up my mind on any question that 
now agitates the political world, and I do not want the trouble 
of thinking and studying these questions.’ 

‘ This is unworthy of you.’ 

‘You shall be our new member.’ 

‘ No, I have no ambition ^lat way. You are the proper 
person to represent our pocket borough of Kingsbridge. Of 
course you have principles. You have inherited those of the 
family. You are Conservative.’ 

‘ I will open my breast to you, dear Ben vis. I know that 
my father’s and uncles’ opinions are all right, but then I ha.ve 
no doubt that t^e opinions of the other side are all ei^ally 
right. My father’s views are exaggerated, and the Hadunls 
are exaggerated in their views, and with Aristotle I hold that 
in equilibrium is safety.’ 

‘ Both cannot be right,’ said young Worthivale. 

‘Yes, they can be, and they a*. There are two sides to 
every question, and he who only sees and becemes hot and 
vehement on one siSe is a bigot, narrow-minded and purblint. 
I am sure that in politics, and in religion, and in ethics in 
everything, in fact, much is to be said on each side, q'ute as 
much on one side as on the other ; so I maie up my mind 
have no fixed opinions on anything, I shrug my shoulders, anc 
let the world go on and muddle its way from one blunder in o 
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another. There now, BeaviSj^ou have my creed. How can I* 
go into Parliament with such aoctrine in my heart*? * 

‘ That is not a creed at all; it is the confession of a mii^j 
that is too lazy to think.’ 

‘You are very rude.’ 

‘ I speak the truth, Saltcombe. You know it’ 

Lord Saltcombe laughed. ‘ Of course you are right, 

It is not pleasant, however, to hear the truth put so plainly. 
Nevertheless, I maintain that my position is cfright one. No 
man can be a partisan in any cause unless he is ignorant of 
what is to be said on the opposite side. To be an enthusiast 
you must be narrow. The man of culture is an all-round man ■, 
he sees good everywhere, is tolerant of evgry form of faith, 
religious 'and political, because he believes that no party holds 
a monopoly of the right. The man of culture, then, must he 
indifferent to all parties.’ ^ 

‘ With your abilities, and your position, it is wicked to waste , 
your life over shooting partridges and pheasants, collecting 
china, and reading ephemeral literature.’ 

‘ Upon my word, Beavis, you are sharp on me ’ 

* I am plain-spoken, Saltcombe, because you must be roused. 
You are throwing away life in tl^t most miserable of all follies 
—killing time.’ 

Lord Saltcombe was annoyed. He raised his eyebrows, and 
lit a cigar. , 

‘ You are striving to deaden the impulses of your nobler 
nature, which would force you into active life.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said the Marquess, coldly, ‘ I do not contradict 
you. You feel strongly, speak over-vehemently, because you 
know only one side.’ 

‘ I know what is right, what your own coifscience tells you 
is right; and I say it at the risk of forfeiting your friendship.' 

‘You strain ^e relation between us, Beavis,’ said Lord 
Saltcombe. 

* Young Worthivale was silent a moment. Lord Saltcombe 
crossed his legs and leaned hack in his chair. He did not look 
at Beavis, whom he allowed to stand. He was annoyed, and 
wanted the young man to go. Presently* as Beavis did not 
move, he said : ‘ Life is either a blank or a torture chamber. 
If we act in it, we involve ourselves in annoyances; if we aim 
at an 3 rthing, wo bring on ourselves disappointment j if we take 
a part in politics, we are covered with obloquy by our opponents 
—that is, by the press of the opposite party; if we appear in 
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hooiety, wt^are subjected to the* insulting inquisitorial eyes of 
the Society papers; if we attempt anything in literature, we 
aie cut to pieces by critics who know nothing of the subject to 
,w^ch have devoted our lives. No, Beavis, a man with 
self-respect should shuts himself up in a walled garden and 
new leave it, but die there of ennui.’ 

‘And the enthusiasm of youth is given us only to drive us 
to disenchantment and disbelief.’ 

‘That is^all.’ 

‘You look on life, really, from this point of view ?’ 

‘ Yes, ever since my disenchantment. Let me alone, Beavis. 
It may pleasure to you to anatomise me, but I have no 
desire to bo the subject of your vivisection.’ 

‘ It. is no pleasure to me to vivisect you,’ answered Beavis 
Worthivale. ‘ I speak strongly because I feel strongly. Here 
is Kingsbridgue vacant, and you are the right person to repre¬ 
sent it. I speak out what everyone thinks. The Duke, 1 am 
sure, wishes it.’ 

‘I have told you, I am no politician.’ 

W But, surely, you could master the subjects of debate as 
well as another. Where there is a will there is a way.’ 

‘Exactly—but I have nod the wiU’ 

Beavis sighed. 

‘ You are not the only man who has been at me to-day. 
Look at my uncle Edward’s Ibtter, if you like : it lies on the 
table.’ 

Beavis took it up, and read it with growing interest. 
When he came to the end a slight agitation overcame him. 

‘ What is it ? ’ asked the Marquess, who had been watching 
him. The young man coloured. 

‘ Oh, SaltcorUbe,’ he said, ‘ the chance has come at last. 
You must not delay. Why are you now here smoking and 
reading a book 1 Have you told Eobert to pack your port¬ 
manteau 1 You must catch the next train.’ 

‘ I do not like to be brought ^p to Glastonbury to have 
my uncle and aunt show me an heiress, and say, “ There, look 
at her coat, how glessy; her hoofs are sound, so is her wind, 
and she is worth her weight in money.” She knows she is on 
*how. I know I am there to criticise. The situation is 
detestable. We both look absurd, and the natural result is, 
we dislike each other, and fly in opposite directions. Besides, 
I do not want to marry.’ 

f You must adcept Ixitd Edward’s invitation. He would 
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£ot pressingly unlesahe had found the r^ht person 

! ^ prefer to find the right person mysell’ 

Where ? In the -walled garden in which, as y^ 
man of self-respect immures himse^^. No woman with 

respect wdl come over the wall to you; you must go abowt to' 
see women.’ » ' ^ e « 

‘I do not want to see any, much less toJiave one hanv 
herself round my neck. The more she is weight^ with cold 
the more burdensome she will be to me. Besides, here I have 
the ^lety of the best and sweetest women that ever bloomed 

Srs ’ spoiled me for 

‘ You cannot decline Lord Edward’s invitation. It is too 
urgent to be neglected, couched in too tender a tone to be 
denied. You must go.’ ^ 

‘ I shall return as I go. I want rest; to be left alone.’ 

You cannot be left alone. Go out of the world if you 
want rest. You are bufiding yourself, like a child, a sand 
castle against the advancing tide; the waves will sweep jwur 
-walls away and overwhelm you. You desire the impossible. 
As your unci® says, you have duties to perform, and you will 
not be the coward to shirk them. You may have to l^rifice 
much that is d^r to you, but every man is made better by 
self-sacnfice You are not happy as you are, wasting your 
days m reading books that do not interest you, following 
8 ^^ that do not amuse you, and collecting cups and saucers 
at are valueless to you. The books weary you because they 
are books, and your proper study is life. Your sports fail to 
distract you because you pursue such poor and wretched 
game, and the cups and saucers—’ Beavis (2d not finish his 
sentence; his brow was red, he was excited, angry—his face 
expressed contempt. 

I Ttr did not interrupt him. Beavis went on: 

My father and I devote <^r lives to your affairs, which are 
^sperate j bjit we are met at every turn by your inactivity. 
We cannot save you because you will not put out a finger by 
-i»rhioh you can be caught. For the sake of your father, your 
unclM, your sister, throw aside this paralysing indifference 
and bestir yourself. You must marry, and mai^ an heiress, 
uch as your imcle has found for you because you would not 
put y<)ur h^ outside your walled garden to find one for 
yourself. You—you must wve the family. You alone »5an 
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do it. Yoor father—all—look; to you, and you take no step 
froprio vSitu, but haTe to be driven on with shai-p, perhaps 
cruel, reproaclxis. Your father does not know the desperate 
8 f!lte,oPyour affairs You ought to know, but will not face it, 
though the books have ^en shown you. Your uncles know 
it,4>ut you repel them when they offer you advice. Lady 
Grace suspects it, but is too gentle to speak what may give 
pain. There is absolutely no hope of salvation anywhere else, 
except in yCur’marriage. If I urged you into political life, it 
was in the expectation of your being thrown in the way of 
choosing for youi^elf. If you stoi^ alone, I would say, 
sacrifice the esbite, sell Court Royal, and begin life on 
straitened means, working hard, and working your vray 
upward. Seek a regeneration of your family by work. Work 
makes happy. But you are not alone, Saltcombe, and love 
for your family forces you to make some sacrifice to maintain 
it in its proper position. You have no choice. Be a man, 
brace your heart, and face the necessity.’ 

Lord Saltcombe became deadly pale. He stood up, and 
looked at Beavis, who spoke with flushed brow and sparkling 
eye. After a moment’s silence he held out his hand and 
caught that of Beavis. • 

‘ My dear fellow,’ he said, pressing his hand, and speaking 
in a choking voice, ‘ I honour and love you more than ever. 
I know what it has cost youjto speak to me thus. I feel your 
reproaches. I will not make a promise to—to—’ he looked 
down. ‘ Beavis, ring the bell for Robert. He shall pack my 
traps at once, and to-night I shall be at Sleepy Hollow. 
Ther^ give me Uncle Edward’s letter. I will go see my father 
at once.' 


CHAPTER XXII. 

7 

A FAMILY COUNCIL. 

Mb. Wobthivale had summoned Lucy from the Court. 
Beavis was there. A consultation was to be held on family 
ftfiairs. The fire was lighted in the drawing-room, and father 
and son were there awaiting the arrival of Lucy. 

‘Father,’ said Beavis, ‘I do not like that new maid you 
kfvegot’ 
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* ‘ Why not ? She is veiy r^pectable and respectful.' 

< She puzzles me. There is a shrewd look aboifb her &ce 
that one does not generally meet with in a slavey.' 

‘And you disBke her because she is not an untSunhSg 
machine i ’ 

‘ No, father, that is not it I expressed myself too stroigly 
when I said that I did not like her; I should rather have 
said that I mistrusted her.’ 

‘ Why mistrust her ? ’ 

‘ Because I am continually lighting upon her in the 
oflBce.’ 

‘ What of that 1 Is not that the most used room in the 
house 1 Because it is so much dsed, and so many people come 
in there to see one, it requires more sweeping than any other 
part of the establishment. Besides, 1 make a litter there with 
my papers. No other maid has arranged the papers so well 
before. Joanna puts everything where I can lay my hand on 
it at once.’ 

* You leave books and papers about, without locking them 

up, more than I think wise.’ • 

‘ My dear Beavis, who is there to read them ? Do you 
suppose a chambermaid cares onof farthing for the accounts, 
and is greedy to know the clauses of a lease ? Besides, Joanns 
cannot read. Here comes Lucy.’ 

‘ I suppose she has heard the news,’ said Beavis. 

‘I don’t know. Lady Grace would be told it last of 
all.’ 

Lucy entered. She did not look herself that morning. 
Generally bright and smiling, with a brilliant colour in her 
cheeks, she was on this occasion dispirited and somewhat 
pale. ! 

‘ Why, Lucy, what is the matter V asked her father. 

* I have had a headache,’ she answered. ‘ But I am better 
now. I could not sleep last night.’ She brightened with an 
effort, came to her father and kissed him tenderly. 

‘How are all at the Court?’ asked Mr. Worthivale. 
(Here bo it noted that he asked this question, however often 
he met his daughter during the day, before he approached 
affairs of private interest. The health and wel&ue of the family 
stood before everything.) 

‘ The Duke is not so well this morning,’ answered Luk^. 
‘ He has heard news whidi has excited hun, and excitement 
always upsets his heart’ 
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‘The news is of a joTful nature,’ said the steward. 

•Yes, Isuppose so,' answered Lucy, faintly, and her eyes 
fell involuntarily before the observant, look of her brother. 

• ‘Stay a bit,| said the steward; ‘I had clean foi^tten old 
Barberry, who is in the kitchen waiting to speak to me. My 
memory is going, I beliel^e. It was high time for me to recall 
Beaws to assist me. I shall be back directly.’ 

Mr. Worthivale left the room. 

‘You hwe heard, Lucy,’ said Beavis in a low tone. 

‘Yes, dear, I have heard what I presume you allude to— 
that the Marquess is engaged.’ 

‘It is both his father’s wish and that of his uncles. I 
urged it strongly,on him.’ • 

‘ I am very glad,' said Lucy j ‘ I hope she is worthy of 
him. Grace is startled, and does not know what to make of 
the tidinga ghe ought to rejoice, but cannot till she knows 
the lady.’ 

Beavis took his sister’s head between his hands and Irigsnd 
her on the forehead. ‘ What is for the good of the house gives 
i^the greatest happiness,’ he said. 

She looked him frankly in the eyes and smiled, but there 
was inoisture in her eyes amj her lips quivered. She saw that 
Beavis had read the secret of her heart, which she had never 
TOnfessed even to herself. She pressed his hand to her bosom. 
Then Mr. Worthivale came ip. 

‘ Tiresome old ma^i! ’ said the steward. ‘ like all the rest, 
Barberry wants something. The farmer must have a new 
ca,lves’ house, and the cotter a fresh pigsty. No one is content 
^th the accommodation that suited his forefathers. Bar- 
rerry came here with a box for Joan, which he had brought in 
his cart from the station, and being here, thought he might as 
well make a demand on his Grace’s pocket. I have said I 
Would look to the linney. He wants to have one for his 
under’s cart. I can’t see that the Duke is bound to build 
min one. If a man buys a donkey his Grace must build a 
shed for it; and if a woman clftclies a bullfinch the Duke 
must provide herewith a cage. Hark! Good Lord, what is 
the matter 1 ’ He ran to the door and opened it. 

‘ What is that noise 1 Who is squalling ? ’ 

‘ Please, sir,’ said Emily, ‘ it is only Joanna.’ 

, * tWy Joanna 1 Has she scalded herself 1 What is 
toe noise about 1 Send her down to me. Why are you laugh-> 
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‘Yes, sir,’ said the maid tell her you want to see 
her, sir.’ 

Presently Joanna came down, her &ce flashed, in great, 
excitement. 

‘What was that row about?’ asked Mr. Wortbirale, still 
in the hall. ‘ W^ere you and Emily fiariag romps or ticking 
each other ? Or hare you hurt yourself ? I care not. I will 
not have a caterwauling in my house. Why, bless my soul! 
the Duke or one of their Lordships might hav#bc«n here, and 
then—what would have been thought of my house, I should 
like to know ? What made you scream, or laugh, or cry, or 
whatever was the noise I heard 1 ' 

‘ Please, sir,’ said Joanna, half crying, ‘ jt is too bad!' I 
had set my heart on it, and now it is utterly spoiled.’ 

‘ What is spoiled ? ’ 

‘ The pink silk.’ 

‘ Pink silk ! What pink silk ? * 

‘ Oh, sir ! I had a beautiful pink silk dress, and as there 
was to be a dance at Court Royal for the tenants and servants, 
I sent to Plymouth to have it forwarded.’ 

‘ Pink silk ! What next! You come out in pink silk P 

‘ Lady Grace has been teaching me to dance. Miss Lucy 
can tell you, sir; she has helped.’ 

‘ But—^that does not justify pink silk.’ 

‘I can’t wear it; it is spoil^,’ said Joanna in a doleful 
voice. ‘ The Ems Water has run all over it.’ 

‘ Ems Water ! ’ gasped Mr. Worthivale. ‘What have you 
to do with Ems Water ? ’ 

‘ Please, sir, the master put in three bottles with the pink 
silk,’because, he said, the change of diet here might have 
heated my blood, and something cooling and lot^ering-•’ 

‘ The master!—What master ?—Colonel Delany ? ’ 

‘ No, sir, not Colonel Delany; another master.’ 

‘ What, a doctor ? I did not know you had been with a 
doctor.’ 

‘He was not exactly aMoctor—but he did bleed people 
pretty freely.’ ^ 

' Oh, a surgeon. Right. Only the ignorant call surgeons 
by the title of doctor.’ 

‘ And one of the bottles of Ems Water is broken. I found' 
it broken in the box, and the water has wetted and stained my 
dear, beautiful dress. I shall never be able to wear it now-^ 
never 1 ’ 
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'That is what 70U cried oat about, is it f' 

•Yea’* • 

•Oo upstairs, and thank your stars the Ems Water did 
spoil your pink silk; you would only have made yourself 
ridiculous had you appeared in it.’ 

Then Mr. WorthivalS returned to the drawing-room. There 
was no need for him to repeat the story. The door had been 
left open, and his .son and daughter had heard, and were laugh¬ 
ing over, Jflanha’s misadventure. 

Joanna went to her room, half in wrath, half in sorrow. 
She opened the window and dashed from it the two re¬ 
maining bottles, casting them into a large bank of rhodo¬ 
dendrons. , t 

‘ That is the end of you,’ she said. * Now there are but 
three left at the Golden Balls. I wonder what will become of 
tliem.’ , 

‘ Sit down,’ said Mr. Worthivale. ‘ I have sent for you, 
Lucy, and you, Beavis, to meet me here, because a crisis has 
arrived in the affairs of the Kingsbridge house—because an 
gjjoergency has arisen which we shall have to meet, and I do 
not see how it can be met—except in one way.’ He paused 
and looked at his daughter^ then at his son. ‘ I suppose you 
know that the Marquess is engaged to be married to a young 
lady of immense fortune, a lady not in his position, a commoner, 
but of respectable family. ,Her father belongs to a Norfolk • 
house j he was a younger son, and sought his fortune in Ceylon, 
coffee-planting. What he sought he found. He has returned 
to England worth enough to extinguish some of the charges on 
the Kingsbridge estate. Now we may look to the Ducal 
House flourishing and putting forth leaves in old style once 
more. I am ^lad. I confess I was despondent at one time. 
But one should not despair. I have learnt a lesson. There is 
a special Providence which watches over our great and glorious 
Aristocracy.’ 

Mr. Worthivale drew a sigh of relief and touched his 
breast with his right hand, mech os though he were crying 
‘ Peccavi, I havq sinned, in that for a season my faith in the 
English Aristocracy was shaken. I have now passed through 
the trial; my faith is restored to me.’ 

* There is one thing I must mention,’ continued the steward. 

* I have called you together, not only to announce to you that 
A turn in the affairs of the House has been reached, but also to 
^presa on you the fact that a supreme effort is needed to 
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bring these affairs to a conclusion. Of course the father of the 
ypung lady, and the young lady herself, have been invited to 
Court Eoyal for Christmas. Their reception must be'splendid. 
It will never do to allow Mr. Rigsby to see that the fdtnilyis 
pinched. Now Christmas is one of the most distressing seasons 
to a well-ordered mind. It means th^* influx of bills, the de¬ 
mand for boxes, the payment of annuities, and what is due on 
mortgages and loans of various sorts j add to these tiie very 
copious customary charities. I know that, thSorfltically and 
theologically, Christmas is all right, and a festival, and a time 
of rejoicing, but practically it is the contrary, even to those in 
affluent circumstances. They cannot escape the annoyances if 
they are not sensible of the suffering caused bjr Christmas. 1 
am sorry to say that the closing year will find us in a worse 
predicament than last. I have strained every nerve to meet 
our liabilities, but have not been as successful as^ could have 
desired—indeed, to be plain, I have been very unsuccessful. 
Very heavy charges have to be met, and I do not know where 
to turn to find the money. The older mortgages are held by 
insurance offices, and I am afraid to fall in arrear to theig,. 
The newer mortgages I do not see how I can meet, and find 
the money that is wanted for current expenditure. Just now 
the expenses of the house caimot be reduced. The Rigsbys are 
coming, and we must find a good deal of money for their 
'entertainment; balls and dinner-parties must be given on a 
large scale. The old gentleman must be impressed with the 
greatness of the family into which he is to be received. I do 
not see how we can press payment from the farmers; their 
sheep have been diseased, and they have lost entire flocks. 
The Americans have beaten the wheat they grow below the 
cost of growing. The importation of foreign Jbattle has re¬ 
duced the price of home-grown meat. I have sounded the 
tenants, and they give me no hope of paying arrears. Now all 
we want is time. The marriage of the Marquess will relieve 
the pressure; if not remove it altogether. We must manage 
wmehow to tide over the ti^e till that takes place. Lord 
Ronald very generously placed three thousand pounds at our 
disposal, but we want at least as much more. We must pre¬ 
vent the evil from coming to a head before the marriage t^es 
place. As I said before, we have only one thing to consider— 
how to gain time.’ 

Mr. Worthivale looked at his son, then at his daughter, 
questioningly, entreatingly. 
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*I apprehend your meaning/ said Beavis. ‘ You ask me to 
sanction what you have already i^solved on in your own heart, 
the ynlfing our little savings—I mean yours : I have nothing 
th» j^ngsbridge debt. The money is yours. It is what 
you Save laid by. Do with it what you will. I will not 
reproach you.’ 

"^t is not that exactly,’ said Mr. Worthivale, rubbing his 
hands nervously together. ‘ Most providentially, most pro¬ 
videntially, B»y,’ with great emphasis on the word, ‘ I took 
my money out of Argentine bonds in time—before they went 
to zero.’ 

‘Well, father, and then.’ 

’ ‘ Then—I lo<^ed about fo 5 a safe investment, and really, 
upon my word, I saw none better than a small mortgage on 
the Charlecombe estate of the Duke’s.’ 

‘ Venr well. It is there. What then do you wont i ’ 

' If I had left it in the Argentines,’ argued Mr. Worthi- 
vale, ' I should have had nothing for it.’ 

* And have you drawn your interest since ? ’ 

‘Not of late,’ answered the steward. ‘There have been 
otner and more pressing demands.’ 

‘ Then what do you want us to consent to, father ? ’ 

Mr. Worthivale fidgeterf with his hands and feet, then, 
whilst feeling the Wtton of his collar, which he pretended was 
coming off, he said, shyly, ‘^There is Lucy’s four thousand 
. pounds, left her by her mother.’ 

‘ No,’ said Beavis sharply ; ‘ they shall not be touched.’ 

‘Beavis,’ exclaimed his sister, ‘I entreat you, do not 
deprive me of the pleasure, the pride, of contributing my little 
share.’ 

‘No,’ said ^er brother hotly, ‘I will never consent to 
this.’ 

‘ Then you will deprive me of a great happiness. I have 
spent my life, so far, at Court Boyal, lived on the kindness of 
the^ dear people there. They have loved me as if I were of 
their blood. The Duke makes n<3t distinction between me and 
1^ own daughter. Lord Bonald is kindness itself. I would 
give my heart’s blood for Lady Grace. Oh, Beavis I you are 
cruel. Do you not understand that it is a privilege and a 
pleasure to do something, to sacrifice something, for those 
one loves 1 Let the money go. Who cares f ’ 

‘ No, Lucy, emphatically no,’ said Beavis firmly. 

^ ‘The*money is now in the Consols at three per cent.,’ said 
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Mr. Worihivale. ' Beally, Beavis^ I tiiink you unreasonable. 
I can get four-and-a-half for Lucy if I lend it to ^e Duke-I 
on security of course. There is absolutely ho risk. Lord 
Saltcombe will be married within six months, and aty)nc^if 
you desire it, the money can be replaced in the funds.^ 

* It shall not be taken out.’ 

* Beavis,’ said the steward, testily, ‘ I am not responsible to 

you. I am trustee of my daughter’s money, and she is old 
enough to know her own mind. I did not wish t^do anything 
without your knowledge, but I am not bound to follow your 
advice. If I thought there was the smallest doubt about the 
safety of the money, I would not make this proposal; but I 
have not a shadow of doubt. .^11 I want is time; with time 
everything will come right.’ ^ 

‘ I protest,’ said Beavis. 

‘ Beavis ! ’ exclaimed Lucy, throwing her arms round his 
neck, and hiding her face on his shoulder, to cdliceal the tears 
that were gathering in her eyes ; ‘ Beavis, it goes to my heart 
to oppose you in anything, but in this I am as resolute as 
yourself. Father, you have my full consent. Do not listen to 
my brother. Oh, Beavis 1 1 am ready to do all I can—^ 
dear Lady Grace’s sake.’ 

Then Beavis sighed. 

‘ It is as you will, Lucy. I am powerless to do more than 
protest. When a great ship founders, it draws down all the 
vessels round it into the abyss.’ *' 


CHAPTEE XXIIL 

REFLORESCENCE. 

Court Eotal resumed its old appearance. Invitations were 
sent round, and the whole ^ South Devon was thrilled with 
expectation. There was to oe a succession of dinner-parties 
and a splendid ball, which would be attei^ed by the officers 
from Plymouth and Exeter, and by all the young ladies of 
position in the neighbourhood. For some years the Duke had 
given no great entertainments.- His health furnished the 
excuse; now, in spite of his health. Court Eoyal was to 
become the scene of festivities on a large scale. 
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• were the j^try to be entertained, bat the tenants 

irere to hav# dan(|9 as well—>the asoal Ohristmas dance, 
mi^fied. ^ all classes were pleased, ell looked 
fonraird ^th eagerness to the arrival of .the Marquess, which 
was to belhe signal for the commencement of the gaieties. * 
^e secret was wdl kept. liTone knew of the engagement 
excep^tiie Worthivales, and their lips were sealed. The Duke 
and Lord Bonj^ld confided nothing to their acquaintances, and 
yet it w%^ cl^^fti9 all that somethmg of importance had occa- 
siou^ this (mergence from the routine of retirement. The 
geivante,8uspiK)ted it, and were eager to make Court Boyal as 
splendiil and hospitable as it should be. They spared them- 
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selves no pains, and they invited, all their friends and friends’ 
most distant acquaSntances to partake of the profusion. 

The Bigsbvs would arrive a few days after the Marquess, 
from Plymoutb, where they had taken a house for the winter. 
Mr. Rigsby thofight Torquay too relaxing, yet the proximity 
to the sea advisable for Ms diaughter. 

Dad and Lady Pomeroy and their daughter, tlie Earl of 
Stratton and the Indies Evelyn and Augusta Burrington, Lord 
onielady Dawlish, Sir Henry Hillersdon of MemblauJ tnd 
his party, were expected to stay in the Court over the ball, 
^e house.was so large, it cohld contain a regiment. New 
liveries were ordered for the servants. The paper-hangers, the 
painters of^ Eii^sbridge were occupied in redecorating several 
of the rooiw Supplies of evefy sort were ordered from local 
gfOcers, wine-me^-chants, butchers, fishmongers. The Duke 

K .tronised lo(»l tradesmen. He disliked co-operative stores, 
e would rather pay than break a’ tradition. The’ (mniages 
re-lined,’new carriages and additional horses purchased. 
The only person owho did not seem to share in the general 
exc^ment was Lody^ Grace. She moved about the house 
with her usual composure, looked after the flowers, saw that 
?™*yo*ie had a sweet end well-assorted bouquet in Ms room, 
had a kind word for the servants whom she passed or came on 
®hg^ed on dusting and polisMng, ;3nd was interested in the 
work of the tradesmen, watched ^em and asked, them ques- 
ona There was ncTt a person who came within the circle of 
^ u '******’ everyone to whom she spoke, who 

* ai! ***** sprung into the fire had she desired it. 
l-^^^wes glad that at last her brother was engaged. She 
^ bem Me close companion for some years, and she felt an 
hhhe m-her^eart that they were now to be parted, but she had 
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neVer become her brotiier's oonfiifant, and she knew thalit vaf 
well for him to find a symj^thetic woman’s so|)l to vhicli 
he could (mn his inmost thoughts. Such a woman lAie trusted 
Pulcina Kgsby would prove. She was ready to revive her 
' with love because she was Saltcombe’s ideal, and nia iSkl 
must be perfect. 

Lucy was not as much with her as usual. Lucy yos s 
ready, intelligent, active manager; she saw to every thing 
Mrs. Probus was old and slow. At her father’s Request, Lucy 
took on her own shoulders the care of preparing for the 
visitors and the entertainments. She was pleai^ to he 
occupied, she worked restlessly, she was not quiet for one 
moment in the day. Lady (rrace reproached her for doing 
everything herself, without imposing any task on her. 

‘ Yours will come when the house is full, and you have to 
entertain,’ answered Lucy; ‘ leave me to make preparations.’ 

Lucy was the inseparable companion of £^y Grace, her 
right hand; she loved her with an adoring devotion, received 
all her thoughts, and devoted herself to ward off all'unpl^i 
santnesses from her friend. 

Lady Grace was in the room prepared for Miss Bigeny, 
adjoining which was another for her aunt. Miss Stokea She 
was arranging the flowers on tne dressing-table, some white 
jessamine and pink geranium, and a spray of maidenhair fern. 
She only touched them with the points of her taper fingers, 
and they fell into place. 

‘ Do you know, dearest,’ she said to Lucy, ‘ I believe that 
this engagement, will make me perfectly happy. It has been a 
trouble to me that Saltcombe has been here so long without 
pursuits, squandering his life and his brilliant talents. I have 
never understood him, though'he has stood rearer to me than 
anyone else. He is melancholy, as thqugh lamenting some¬ 
thing, but he has nothing to regret; or as longing for some¬ 
thing, but he has made no effort ,to attain what he longs for. 
Which is iti That has been a puzzle to me, and it has 
distressed me to be unable'to unriddle it. Now he has found 
some one after his own heart, and now real life will open to 
him. He will put forth his energies, 1ft will wake out of 
a dream, and we shall find that he will make for himself ^ 
place in the history of the present time. All our ancestors 
have been men of note, though one or two noted cmly os spend¬ 
thrifts ; yet aU have taken some part in politics, or as patrons 
of literature or arl^ and-1 cannot believe my brother will bs 
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eontent to reckon as a cipker. .He seems to me to be one vho 
lias either Been wrecked when fint starting, or as one who has 
nerer yet started on the great voyage of adventure—which is 
lifK cannot have under^ne ^i'pwreck—that is impos- 
giible, or I should have k^ard of his disaster ; now he is a^ut 
to stert He has been waiting for the precious lading to fill 
the l^pty hold of l&is heart. How that is in, the anchor will 
be weighed; th^ pennant run to mast-top, the white sails be 
spiead; and* with a cheer from all of us who stand on the 
shore, the gallant vessel will start’ 

‘I believe you are right, Grace,’ said Lucy. 

' I dd long so to see my future sister-in-law; my heart 
yearns to love her. Do not He jealous, darling, nothing will 
ever make me love another em I love you. Ho one 'can ever be 
to me the sweet, strong, enduring friend—^the sister that you 
have been. Do you know, I have been teasing Uncle Ronald 
about Dulcina. I don’t like the name, do you 1 He has seen 
her. When he heard they were at Plymouth, he went down to 
call on them in Saltcombe’s yacht. 1 have ask^ him a thousand 
qBfstions about her, but I cannot get much out of the General. 
Men are so funny; they have no descriptive faculty. All he 
can say is that she is amiablei Well, amiable is one of those 
unpleasant words which mean nothing—worse than nothing. 
When you don’t want to say an unkind thing about persons, 
and you know no good of them, you describe Qiem as amiable. 
I am sure Uncle Ronald does not mean that. It is only his 
clumsy man’s way of describing a lady. She has auburn hair 
and a pale face. I managed to extract that from him, and the 
father is tall and burnt brown. Uncle Ronald can tell me 
much more about Mr. Rigsby than he can about Dulcina,’ 

The Archdgocon and Lady Elizabeth arrived. The excel¬ 
lent curate could be trusted to manage the parish, feed all the 
fledglings on sop, and the adults on wind. li>rd Edward 
hastened at once to the Duke’s room before he went to his own 
ap^ments. The Duke was expej^ing him, excited, but dis- 
g^ng his excitement. For the last hour he had been looking 
at his watch every ^ve minutes. The brothers greeted each 
other'with great cordiality. 

'Have I not managed welll’asked the Archdeacon. ‘Who 
win deny that I am a man of business t ’ 

* I am much indebted to you, Edward. Without your help 
we diould never have got Sdtcombe away from this place. I 
hop« she is a suitable person.’ 
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‘ She has pleniy of money, ^answered the Archdeacon, look/ 
ing down abashed. 

‘But, Edward! money u a very small consideration. I 
am sorry he has not chosen one in 1^ own position. i6tilla.if 
i^e is a lady, and one likely to mak;^ him happy, I sM not 

Is she veiy beautiful! 


she is a lady, and one likely to malm him happy, I shdl not 
object. What attracted him to her 7 Is she veiy beautiful! 
Fair, I understand. • I cannot get much out oji EonaldU 
either unobservant or reticent.’ 

‘ Fair, fair of course,’ answered Lord Edward*. * I should 


not call her exactly a beauty, but then men’s tastes differ. I 
really, am no judge of women’s faces, I have other things to 
look at—the Father^ and the Diocesan Charity accounta' 
‘But you can surely tell m^ something more than Bonald, 


I should like particulars. Are her manners easy and polished V 
‘ 1 should not say exactly polished in the old acceptation of 
the word. Easy they are, I suppose. She n^kes herself at 
home in your house at once, and is rather exacting. But then 
her father spoils her. She turns him round her finger. It is 
really a study to see how she manages him. That is good; she 
will exert herself to direct Saltcombe, and make somethin^)! 
him.’ 


‘ I hope so,’ said the Duke. 

‘ I am sure of it. I am sanguine that the marriage will be 
a happy one.’ 

‘ I have seen little of Saltccmbe since he returned the day 
before yesterday. He is shy, as you may understand, of speak¬ 
ing on such a topic to me. He always was a reserved man, 
and now his reserve is intensified.’ 


‘ I will go and see him myself,’ said' Lord Edward. . *'! ' 
suppose the Bigsbyjs wiU be here to-day.’ 

* I expect iiem by the next train. The^ will be here’ for 
dinner. We have invited no one for to-day, but every other 
day of their visit is provided for.’ 

The Archdeacon hurried to his nephew’s apartments. He 
was a man of business, and before he attended to himself he 
was determined to have everyone else., in order. He found 
Lord Saltcombe by himself in his sitting-jroom, pretending to 
read. He shook him warmly by the hwd. ‘ ^tcombe,’ he 
said, ‘ remember what is expected of you. I have done all that 
I can, so has Elizabeth, upon my word I believe ^e girl is 
in love with you, over head and ears. How, for heaven’s sake, 
do not spoil everything by faintheartedness at the last. Keep 
your spirits up. Show a good face before your &.ther, ^cre 
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it ft greftt ie&l in tiie girl It only wants drawing ont. Her 
fotber W spoiled her, and her natural excellence is a little 
obfpur^, that is all. I like her, and think she will make a 
fint-mte wife.’ Lord Edward saw everything in rosy light. 

A couple of h(>urs. later the carriages arrived. Two had 
beeia sent to Kingsbridge Road station. Mr. Rigsby, his 
daughter, and Miss Stokra viejre in the firBt,,a fine new^ carriage 
with splendid appointments; Miss Rigsby’s maid alone in the 
second with the parcels, and the boxes on the roof. Mr, 
Rigaby dispensed with a valet. 

The evening was fine, the sun cast his last golden rays over 
the house, and the park looked its best to greet its futura 
mistress. * 

Lady Grace and Lucy came to the entrance hall; Lord 
Edward and the'Marquess were there as well, to receive the 
guests. Duldtna looked about her with surprise and admira¬ 
tion which lent vivacity to her face; unfortunately the setting 
sun sent its saffron rays over her; her complexion was naturally 
pasty : in the sunlight she looked sallow. Lucy Worthivale 
Rbod back, unnoticed, watching Dulcina attentively. Then 
she hasten^ to Miss Stokes, end offered to relieve her of some 
of her wraps. * 

Dulcina wore a tall hat, boat-shaped, with a great dancing 
plume in it. She could not have chosen a head-dress less 
suitable to her style. Colouh came into Lady Grace's cheeks 
for a moment when she met and saw her future sister-in-law 
for the first time, but not a muscle of her features moved. 
She greeted her with gentle cordiality that won Dulcina’s con¬ 
fidence immediately. The Marquess turned pale when he saw 
the young lad^in her hideous hat, standing in the yellow blaze, 
looking plain, Almost vulgar, but he speedily recovered himself 
and behaved with courtesy and geniality. 

Tlpon my word I ’ exclaim^ Mr. Rigsby, looking round, 

I what a place you have 1 'Why, you Engl^ nobles are princes 
indeed.’ 

Mr.r Rigsby and his daughter were received by the Duke 
in the drawing-rdom; the audience was very short. ■ Dulcina 
vras carried o& almost before the Duke could make out what 
■he was like, and conveyed by Lady Grace and Lucy to ■ her 
apartments. She looked about her eagerly; on the staii^ in 
the corridors; she said little, she was oppres^ by the stateli- 
uess and splendolir about her, to which she was wholly un- 
accustomed, brought up in a wooden bungalow ini the coffee 
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plantations of Ceylon, far fsom society and fr^m settled 
habitations. 

When she had been taken .to her rooms the Marquess went 
to his own. He was followed by Beavi^ who had kepfia ffie 
backmund. He-had observed Miss |tigsby as attentively as 
had his sister. He was unnoticed, and able to study hei^u- 
restrainedly. From his love for Lord Saltcombe, and because 
he had himself urged him to this eii^gement, ^e was eager to 
judge &voumbly of Dulcina; but in spite of this prepossession 
he was unfavourably impressed. It was not merely her com¬ 
plexion and tasteless dress which displeased his critical eye. 
He thought he saw in her a selfish, querulous spirit, and a 
lack of womanly tenderness. TSie geniality d£ her father, his 
eagerness to forestall her wishes, to-screen her from aU vexa¬ 
tions, met with no recognition, were accepted as a right, and 
awoke na gratitude. 

When he came into Lord Saltcombe’s room he found his 
friend in the arm-chair by the fire, his head resting in his 
hand, seeming pale and dispirited. The Marquess looked up, 
and with a fhint smile said, ‘ Well, old fellow, come to cou* 
gratulate me 1 Satisfied with what you have done 1 Now, 
tell me, on your honour, your opimon of ma JlancSeJ 

Beavis was confused. He felt some self-reproach. He 
could not expect that his friend would find happiness at the 
side of such a dry stick as Dulcina. 

* What do you think of her ? ’ asked l^rd Saltcombe again. 

‘ I have had only a glimpse. I have not as yet e^^changed 
a word with her.’ 


‘ Tell me frankly, are you struck with her ?’ 

‘ I will speak to you frankly. She is no^ bad looking 
at all. We toe so accustomed here to see l6vely complex¬ 
ions, that one spoilt by the sun of the south seems to us 
strange. She has a profusion of warm-coloured hair and good 
teeth.’ 


‘ This is not fair, Beavis. c You are cataloguing what I am 
competent to catalogue myseu. She has a nose, and eyes, and 
fingers and feet. The latter small, the ankles good.’ 

•* What do you want ?' 

‘What do you think of her character V 
* Now you are unreasonable with me, Saltcombe. I have 
seen her for a few moments only, and you demand what you 
have no right to expect, and what'would b»un&dr to her. I 
will tell ydu more after I have had a talk with her.’ 
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‘You a*B evading my queatidin. I want yonr first imjpres- 
fiona’ 

«i Than you shall have them. I think she has been spoiled. 
What’haa been spoiled it will be your place to restore. What 
lies below the surfoce, wlllat has b^n crippled and what stunted 
by sflsmanagement, I cannot tell. . I never will believe in any 
woman being other than an angel.* 

‘ Is it possible to make good what is broken 1 ’ 

‘ There are crippled hearts as well as crippled limbs. Miss 
Rigsby is young: kindness and firmness may put the crippled 
heart to rights; it is only warped by having been allowed to 
twist as it liked, pnrestrained.*! 

‘ Thank you, Beavia You set me a task. You are deter¬ 
mined to make me work a^inst my will. I am marrying 
without love,,without regam even, because k is a family 
necessity. Perhaps the union will turn out well in spite of 
its being loveless. The French system of manage de oon- 
venanee is not so bad as.novelists would have us suppose, and 
^ love matches these misleaders of youth extol are generally 
oisastrouB. Young folks idealise each other, and their mar¬ 
riage is a miserable disench^tment. Where two take each 
o^er without any expectation of finding any treasure, every 
discovery of a good quality, every peaceful pleasure in mar¬ 
riage, comes on them as a sui 2 )rise, and they are delighted in 
the end to find each other worth having.’ 

The Marquess laughed, hut constrainedly. Beavis looked 
at him sadly, sympathetically. He was afraid to speak. 

' He doubted what to say. 

Mr. Rigsby gave his key to a manservant, who unpacked 
his portmanteau for him. He had been accustomed to attend 
on himself, and was impatient of having this taken from him. 
He stood with his hands in his pockets, looking on. Then he 
went to his daughter’s room, tapped, and walked in. 

‘Well, DulUe, whdt do you think of thisl Is not the 
house magnificent 1 Did you eve# see such livery before, and 
such a lot of it t ^Buff and scarlet, red plush breeches—’ 
‘Really, James,’ exclaimed Miss Stokes, ‘would you— 
would you be piore constrained in tongue before ladies 1 ’ 

‘Inrd bless me I ’ exclaimed the old planter, ‘what is 
wrong f If they wear ’em, mayn’t one speak of them V 
‘ Papa I ’ cried Dalcina, ‘ you must observe the decencies of 
■P^h,if not before me, before the great folks here.’ 

‘Great folks,’ said Mr. Rigsby; ‘I believe you, Dullie. 
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They, are grrot folks indeed I • Tell me, now, is no| everything 
her# ma^hcent 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, all is very nice.’ • 

‘ Nice 1 Superb 1 You do not employ proper exprdfesiong. 
You never saw the like in your wildest dreams, because the 
like is not to be foynd out of old England.’ 

• ‘ 1 suppose there are the courts of the native princes in 
India- 

^Native fiddlesticks 1 ’ exclaimed Mr. Rigsby. . 

‘ Really, really, James,’ interposed Miss Stokes, ‘ would you 
allow my niece to Wsh her sentences 1 She cannot endure 
interruptions : you shake her nerves. Mor^ver, the expres- 
tion is burlesque and improper.^ 

‘ 1 was only about to remark,’ said the abashed Rigsby, 

' that Dulcina^has seen no native princea There are none in 
Ceylon, and she has not been on a visit to MSharajas on the 
continent.’ 

‘ If she has not, she has read of their palaces and heard o! 
their state.’ 

‘ They are nothing to the mansions of our nobility. AIBI, 
Eullie, my dear, the beauty is that you will one day be mis- 
tres's here. Listen I Don’t it £ound well, Dulcina, Duchess 
of Eingsbridge t Upon my word, I will have you painted in 
a ducal coronet and red velvet ipantle turned up with ermine. 
My dear, look round here on dVery thing as your own. . The 
old cock, can’t lust long.’ 

‘ What old cock, papa ? ’ 

‘ I mean the Duke.’ 

* Really, James, really 1 ’ exclaimed Miss Stokes. 


CHAPpR XXiV. 

CAUGHT HAPPING. 

Never within man’s memory had there been such a succession 
of gaieties at Court Royal as at this Christmal season. The 
weather was favourable, bright and mild, as is so frequent in 
these days, when the seasons, as the world of men and manners, 
are out of joint. The climate of the south coast of Devon, 
especially of thal^avoured portion about the Eiiursbridi^ est^iy. 
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•ad the mouths of the Erne, the Avon, and the Yealm, is like 
that of Penzance. Oranges, myrtles, geraniums grcnr iil the 
op8P ^Bti do not fall sharply on the vegetation in 

winter. 

With an ebbing tidcethe Marquess took a party down the 
creek in his yacht to Bolt Head, The sun was brilliant, and 
under the rocks on the sands the air was so soft and summery 
that lunchepn«was spread and taken out of doors. They 
returned by moonlight. The yacht was illuminated with 
coloured lanterns; an awning was spread on deck to cut off 
the Mling dews ; a band played, and thd party danced. The 
villagers along the shore turped out to watch the glittering 
vessel as she ran up with the flowing tide, and listen to )he 
strains of music wafted over the water. 

Miss Bigsby caught cold on this expedition, and could not 
appear for a few days. Lord Saltcombe inquired after her 
health formally two or three times every day, and secretly felt' 
relieved that he was off duty for a while. 

When Dulcina reappeared in public her nose was red and 
fjKstening—red because it had been niuch rubbed, glistening 
because glycerine had been applied to reduce the soreness of 
the organ. Miss Rigsby’s tbmper had not been at its prime 
whilst she was unwell, and Miss Stokes’ patience and good 
nature were tried. Dulcina was not even pleased with the 
Marquess. The trip in the /acht had been plamied by him. 

‘ Who ever heard of such nonsense,’ she said, ‘ as a picnic and 
a dance al fresco at Christmas ! Did fke creature want to kill 
me 1 Is he tired of me already 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, dearest Dullie,’ answered the aunt, * forgive him. He 
has become delirious with love. He cannot do enough to 
please you. Bfe is always inventing some excuse to be with 
you. If he acted foolishly, forgive; you have driven the wits 
out of him. 1 never saw devotion so delicate, and at the same 
time so passionate, in all my experience.’ 

‘ That is not saying much,’ snipped Dulcina. * You haven't 
had much experience of love, aunt, I will be bound.’ 

Never was M#. Rigsby in finer feather than at Court Royal. 
At dinner he worked &e conversation into the groove of coffee- 
planting, in which he could run for hours. Then, when he had 
got it on his subject, he poured forth his experience on coffc». 
Bad absorbed the entire conversation till coffee itself came in 
on a silver tray and stopped his mouth. He talked also a 
fftnl deal on Indian and pretended intimacy with all 
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the viceroys, lientenant-govetnors, chief cotnmiaaioners, and 
British Residents and native princes for-the last quarter of a 
century. He knew the secret history of all that hftd 
done and neglected. He had in his hands the clue to Sll the 
tangles, financial and political, of tMb empire. What might 
he not expect, when father-in-law to a Marquess, with the 
influence of a great Duke to back him t Surely, he might 
aspire to the viceroyalty I He would take nothing less. So 
he talked long and loud, and made himself a general bore, in 
the firm belief that he was stamping on the minds of the Duke, 
the Earl of Stratton, Lord Dawli^, Lord Pomeroy, and all 
the distinguished guests at the ^ble, that h^ Bigsby, was the 
me,n England wanted to do in India everything that ought to 
be done, and to undo every muddle made by every preying 
governor. Mr. Rigsby was not a vulgar man^ but he was a 
man without tact j preoccupied with his own ideas, he regarded 
1.0 one else. This was the secret of his success in life. He had 
gone forward with the one idea of making money, and he had 
made it. Now he had got hold of the notion that he was about 
to make himself a name in Eastern politics, and he therefdR 
talked down and contradicted everyone who attempted to turn 
the conversation or to dispute his views. 

The Marquess played his part in the Comedy of Love with 
resolution and patience. He was devoted in his attention to 
Miss Rigsby; he did his utmost to draw out her better 
qualities. These were few; she had read little, observed 
little, associated little with superior persons. She regarded 
her father, though she tyrannised over him. She rul^ as a 
despot over her feeble aunt, a person of inferior culture, and 
no mind. There was some kindness of heart ki her, but most 
of her thoughts were on herself. Her taste was detestable, un- 
'cultivated and originally defective. Here Lady Grace came to 
the aid of her brother; she ingratiated herself into the con¬ 
fidence of Dulcina, and advised her how to dress; she did so 
with such delicate adroitnedk that Miss Rigsby had no idea she 
was receiving and obeying advice. 

Mr. Worthivale was radiant. The cloud that had hung 
over the house was rolling away; the golden age was return¬ 
ing. His spirits bound^ with the hopeful prospects. Not 
within his memory could Beavis recall a time when he was sO 
extravagantly magnificent in his building of cloud-castles and 
•in throwing golden bridges over Sloughs of Despond. Court 
Royal was itself again. The old' splendour revived; the hid 
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hospitality extended on all Bide&> Not for one moment did the 
t^ffht crow the steward’s horizon and trouble thp,t this 
reviw was due to Lucy’s fortune. Nor was his daughter 
mo^rofcerned than he. Generous, self-sacrificing, devoted 
heart and soul to the family, she was ready to give everything 
without demanding a return, without grudging if it were lost. 

It was other with Beavis. He knew exactly how matters 
stood. He kney the extent of the peril. He knew whose 
money paid for all these gaieties and stopped the mouths of the 
clamorous creditors. For himself he did not care, but for his 
nia te r he cared a great deal. A sense of uneasiness tliat he 
could not shake off oppressed his spirits. He looked on at 
the festivities; hfi partook of Ihem with perception of their 
hollowness and without enjoying them. 

. On.the evening of the ball he '^Va8 present, standing-in a 
recessed window, half screened by the blue silk curtains, look¬ 
ing on in a dreamy state—the cloud of apprehension hanging 
over him —conscious at the moment, however, only of irritotion 
'at the dance strains of Strauss, which seemed to his fastidious 
eaa as music full of unclean dovhle-eTUendre unsuitable for 
such a place and such company. 

The ball-room, built by ’Frederick Augustus, Luke of 
Kingsbridge, was a noble hall, lighted by two cut-glass lustres 
of great size. It was painted in panels with pastoral subjects, 
divided by pilasters of white b-nd gold. The ceiling was^ of 
plaster flower-work containing paintings; walls and ceiling 
were the work of French artists, brought over for the purpose 
by the art- and splendour-loving Frederick Augustus. 

The Duke appeared for a short while^ but his delicate con¬ 
dition of health djd not permit along stay. He was surrounded 
un hu appearancb by a cluster of ladies, eager for ,a word and 
0H6 of his charming speeches full of old-world courtesy and wit. 

Beavis did not go to him. For a while, on his appearance, 
the musio cmsed, then the doors were flung open, and two 
Highland pipers entered, one an,immense man with sandy 
hair, l^y strode up the ball-room to the Duke’s chair, stood 
there a ^ment playing, then, turned sharply and strode down 
the room still playing, made a second circuit, and disappeared. 
They were the pipeia of a Highland regiment stationed at 
E*etor. • • j 

After this diversion the Duke retired with an apoloj|y, and 
the dancing recommenced with vigour. Then it was, whilst 
teased by a waltz of Strauss, that Beavis was startled A 
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voice at his elbow—a soft, li^w voice, a voice not to be mii- 
taken. He turned and saw lady Grace. 

‘Sfr. Beavis,’ she said, *how have I offended yout Yoa 
have not asked me to dance with you once to-night 
—she field out her tablet to him—‘J have put you down, un¬ 
solicited, for the next quadrille.’ 

His eye caught a single B on the place indicated! H« 
coloured w/th pleasure, and looked his gpititude without 
speaking. * 

* We have not had a confidential talk together for an age,’ 
she said in her gentle tones, so soft, yet quite distinct; ‘and I 
want it. Dear Lucy has been engaged night and day, and 
could spare me none of her j^recious time.* Besides,-she is 
reserved with me on the subject of all others that occupies my 
thoughts. I have no one to speak to but yqurself, and I can 
only speak with you in the midst of a balk You will be 
candid with me, will you not ? You are a crystal moorstream, 
and when I look in I see the spars and the sparkling mica, 
even the grains of black hornblende. Now I want to look in’ 
and find what is the gravel over which your clear thoughts n».’ 

She smiled. The look of her sweet eyes, the dimple on her 
delicate cheek, the flutter of the throat, the intonation of the 
voice, were full of pleading. 

‘ P^ar Lady Grace,’ answered Beavis, ‘ you know that I am 
devoted ijp your service. I can deny you nothing.’ 

‘ Then, Mr. Beavis, be frank with me. I know how kind 
and good you and all your family are. You are too kind, if I, 
may dare- say that. I mean that to spare me a moment’s pain 
you would cover up from my eyes all the little black grains. 
But, I pray you, let me have the very truth. Hide nothing; 
let me see all I ask to see. Will you not tnwt me 1 Jtm I» 
coward to £um pale and fly at the sight of a spidet I I am 
stronger than you think. I can bear more than you give me 
credit for. That which tortures me most of all is uncdrt&inly- 
You will trust me—do, prqy !' 

-She put her fingers to her fan beseechingly, and looked at 
him. * 

‘ What do you desire to know. Lady Grace ? ’ he asked with. 
restraint. Tfipre were things he could not tell her, however 
suppliantly and sweetly she might plead. 

* I t^umot understand my brother’s engagement. Does he 
love her I Does he admire her} I have tried my best. I have 
done all I can to find out what there is admirable in her, and 1 
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- * ifbA her • I can only endure her, and that only for a 

I thouffht that I inew Herbert so well; what 
little whjlfcf I t liA fancies : in that we are 


gympatny wnw — 

itl cniild not love her, but I am not sure that 

tS'T™ S >“ppy 

i fV>«r What is the attraction m her 1 

“^'looked rourid to moke .«» ttat d.e ™ not over- 

‘“a tad n tota* trith mysol^,; ot tost I ptaeW np 

1 niMi tt ui»vvt(|. -with him. You know that 

K with”, 

i'to theVe8tipn°that perplexes at 

*°He tom* to^rSmtion toindilfetent subject., end 
ta ■nyB ^i. upproyes,” fhet »a, 

SS^ZeTyot™ ~ ^ " r'‘ 

0 SZ tell me’^the truth 1 Why do you approve! 

ZsZTSttz.: rsl”: hZro^^^ 

ask for the truth, and you throw up a soap-bubble I 
he Ld gravejr. 

have '%n now the time, for speaking on i ,. , , aonear 

s:s2s Zdo r^on tstT^^o^ ^ w m. ^ do 
SiTtt:J»rSSg-"*r“ 

r-;:z 

a ^liiid j .1 am growing into the old woman. 
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.‘Never, never, Lady Grace! with a heart as fresli and s 
spirit as bright as a May morrting.’ 

She smiled very faintly, almost imperceptibly, slight diniplps 
forming at the corners of her mouth. The tears vji'T?*iery 
near the surface. * 

‘ 1 must trust you,’ she said. *Then, thinking she liad 
spoken grudgingly and ungenerously, slie looked up anft said 
‘ I trust you frankly, freely, from the bottom of my soul. 
Excuse my petulairce, my curiosity. From th» days of Em; 
woman has wanted to know what she had better not know ! ’ 
Beavis was uneasy. Jle felt that she was hurt by his want 
of confidence—hurt and disappoint(',d. ■ He know that this dis¬ 
appointment would cost her tyars when alope. Heeoiddnnt 
do otherwise. He could not tell her that this marriage was 
dn coiimnniicii, one for money, and money only. Her healtliv, 
pure mind w'ould recoil from such a truth. S^he would think 
sindi a union unholy, dishonourin.g. But it was necessan. 
She did not know the bankrupt condition of the family. If 
told it, she would not realise it. If she did reali.se it, .she 
Avould refuse to sanction escape from it by such incans. 
Beavis knew this, lie could see into that transparent .soul 
better far than she could look into bis. 

‘ The ((uadrillo is forming,' sin; .said ; ‘lotus take our places.’ 
Tliey tlid so under one of the great chandeliers. 

How beautiful was the .scene : the background of old paint¬ 
ings and white and gold, the brilliant li.ght from above, the 
brightly polished floor of inlaid wockIs, the fi,gures in g.i.v 
colours - the tur(|uoise blue, the e.schscholtzia yellow, the cai- 
natinn ])ink', the lily white flickering in and out like pieces in 
a kaleidoscope. ‘I'lio beautiful faee.s, bright eyes, the various 
hairs—.golden, eli('stuiit brown, black—the fliv-Ii of diamonds, 
the llowt'i’s—how lovely was the .seem: ! Yet, lovely above 
every ])ersou and cveuy oltjc'ct tlu're, iucom])arablo in every 
way, Beavis thought Lady Grace—not wrongly, not with any 
exagger.ition. rncompiirable .she was in white and the palest 
blue satin, .so pale, as to bfl^ scarcely blue at all, with aqua¬ 
marine p:Mrure, and a cross of the same luinging from her 
necklet and resting on her pure bosom. The delicate blue 
veins in her teun)h's and on her throat and bosom showed 
through her transparent skin. Her eyes were of deep violet 
blue—•the only dark colour about her. In her cheeks was the 
faintest tinge of rose. Lidy Grace, as has been said before, 
was not a young girl; she was sKdiug out of youth. But age 
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it (fl’ow on, adfU'cl swoctiu^s to her fiieo ; it "iivo exprobsion 
wlicic it w^liilrew hlooni. 

Miss Rigsby tiared by in yellow and red ; the Aiisses Slieop- 
wa^li wore in the same (juadrillc, hot with daneing, tlndr cheeks 
iilhniJ^nd their fans working vigorously ; they were bouncing 
gills. '-s 

D^aivis turned his eyes away. He looked at his i«rtner, 
moving easily, without exertion, full of grace in every undula¬ 
tion. It was mlelight to the eye to rest on her. 

She did not look tit l!ea\ is during the dance. When ho had 
the chance he said, ‘ [ have oirended _\ou 

‘ No, you cannot do that; only disappointed me.' 

‘ 1 cannot help myself. 1 am obliged to say, 'I'rust me. T 
can do no other. • Rely on me*that J advi.se nothing \vhieh is 
not best for your brother and your family; best attainalile, I 
mean, not ideally best.’ 

Ife Imd to lead her across in the dance. She, slightly pre.s.sed 
his hand, it was to say, ‘ I trust.’ . 

WIk'H sh(' returned to his side' she said, ‘ l>o nn* a favour. 
Poor jMiss Ktokes is sitting yonder, the pii turi' of woebegom-d 
i*a.vi. Rlea.se me by dancing onci' with Iht. You do not know 
liow dreadful the world .seems to a young lad> who has lieen a 
wallflower one whole night. * A single round alters the aspect 
of life.’ 

In the country there is generally a jireponderance of ladies 
at a ball. It was not so om this occasion at (Jourt Royal. 

<tllici'rs had bis'ii invited from Plymouth and Rveier, so that 
every young lady— except .Miss Stokes, who wasiiot \oung, luit 
refusi'd to consider hei.st'lf old found a partner, and every 
young lady .said afterwards that tins was the most perfei't hall 
blie had ever attendeil. Kven .Miss ,St.ok<'S .said it was a idee 
hall. She danc'eil twice with Reavis. Ifeavis was not ohiiged 
to dance. He jirefcrreil looking on. lie walehed .Miss Rigshy, 
and he saw that she was llatti'ced with llu! attentions of tiie 
^lai’ciupss, and that, so far as her eiihl nature could feel allec- 
tioii, blie loved him. Her eyes f'/llowed him when he daiu ed 
with another, with an (‘.xjiressioii in tlunii mneli like jealoii.sy. 
Luey had been eompiilsorily relieved of Iut .superintemlenl.sliip 
of preparations for, and eondiict of the, ball, by Lady l‘ili/.ibef h 
Kveleigli, who on her arrival took everything upon lier.selt. 
Lady Elizaheth was full of .sy.stem, and Lucy was obliged to 
admit that everything went iimre smootldy ; the servants be- 
t-’ame more prompt under tlie rule of Lady l^lizalietli tliaiiuiuhr 
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herself. She would have kept in^;he background in thi ball-^ 
room had she been allowed, bui; she who had thougjjit of others 
was thought of by them. The Marquess insisted on her dancing 
with him, then Lady Grace introduced officers to her. Lord 
Ronald would not be refused her hand in the lancers ^^flord 
Edward, the Archdeacon, did not dance, but he drew Lucy 
into a window and talked with her for half-an-hour in an affec¬ 
tionate manner. ■ Whenever Lady Grace passed her in vaTsc, or 
quadrille, or cotillon, she smiled, and if possibly gave her a 
kindly word. In spite of her efforts to escape, for she was not 
in good spirits, Lucy was not allowed to retire. She danced as 
often as any young girl in the room. Her partners liked her. 
She was unaffected, full of good sense and modesty. Al)out 
three o’clock in the morning Eetfvis told his sihter he was going 
homo. 

‘ Papa has the key,’ said she. ‘ Our maid, Emily, is here 
helping. She and that other, Joanna, could no® both come to- 
moiTow, so they arranged between them that one should be here 
to-night and the other be at the tenants’ ball. Papa said she 
was to go to bed, and that he and you would let yourselves in.’ 

‘ I’ll get the key,’ answered Beavis ; ‘ then I will sit and 
smoke in the study till our father comes. I do not suppose he 
will leave yet.’ ' 

‘ Oh dear no ! not till the last moment; he enjoys the ball 
as much ns a girl does her first coming out.’ 

Beavis got the key and walked liome. 

When he left the house, and was in the park, he turned and 
looked back at the illuminated mansion ; the strains of music 
came to him faintly through the trees. Then the sense of 
oppression, which had hung over him all the evening in the 
glitter of the ball-room, descended heavily on l\js spirits. 

Was it possible that the Marquess would 'continue in the 
same rcsolutmn and marry Miss Rigsby t If he did not, then 
the earthquake would follow, and engulf not only the Kings- 
bridgo family, but his own. As yet Lord Saltcombe had shown 
no token of wavering. He wc.s too honourable a man to shrink 
from an engagement when once he had passed his word. On 
this Beavis assured himself that he could rely. As far as he 
could see the marriage would certainly take place. That which 
troubled him was not the doubt of its accomplishment, but tjj[0 
probable result afteiwards. Was there any prospect of happi¬ 
ness to the Marquess in such an union ? There was none— 
none at all. The characters were incompatible. The marriage 
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^ust lead td mutual estrangement It would end Saltcombe’s 
friendship fbr Beavis, whom he would always regard- as the 
evil adviger who had brought him into hateful bonds. Beavis 
opeffpWiis house door noiselessly, and as noiselessly entered the 
hall. *He wore goloshesjjver his patent leather boots, and his 
steps were soundless on the kamptulicon floorcloth. To his 
surjiriSe he saw that the office door was ajivr, and that there 
was a light within. 

He walket? dbwn the passage and entered. 

He saw the girl Joanna at his father’s writing-desk, seated 
on the stool asleep, her head reposing on her arm upon the 
desk. A candle was burning beside her. The book-cupboard 
or press, in which the ledgers* were kept, was unlocked and 
■ open. The bunch of his father’s keys was there, hanging in 
the lock. On the desk were some of the ledgers, open. 

Beavis stepped up to the girl in great surprise, and saw 
that under her hand was a small account-book, in which, as far 
as he could se’e, without removing her hand, was a series of 
extracts from the ledger ; of particulars of rents, jiaymcnts, 
incumbrances, neatly written, not in his father’s hand. 

‘ Joanna 1’ he called, and laid his . hand on her shoulder. 
Instantly she sprang to her fept, looked at him in a bewildcn-d 
manner, gathering her senses with difficulty, put her hand 
firmly on the account-book, and with the other knocked the 
candle over. It was instantly extinguished on the floor. 

‘ What is the meaning of this i ’ asked Beavis, confronting 
her in the dark. 

‘ I begT^our pardon, sir,’ answered the girl; ‘ I am sorry. I 
fell asleep whilst sitting up to open when you came home. I 
thought you might want some hot water and sugar and the 
whisky. -I’m soi’ry the light has gone out. If you’ll please to 
excuse me a moment, I will fetch a candle from the kitchen.’ 

She was fumbling with her hands whilst speaking. 

‘ What are you about ? ’ asked Beavis sharply. 

‘ Please, sir, I can’t find the candle where it has fallen.’ 

‘ Never mind the candle. Go fetch another.’ 

She slipped away, but not at once, as bidden. Presently 
she returned, holding a bedroom candle alight. She looked 
sleepy, her eyes were dull, her hair tangled. 

‘Joanna,’said Beavis, looking at the desk, ‘I must know 
the meaning of this.’ 

*1 told you I was sitting up,’ she answered. ‘ In the kitchen 
I might not have heard, and I made so bold as to come in hero, 

M 
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where I’d be sure, I thought^^to hear when you were at th 
front door. I’m sorry I was that bold to do so.’ “ ® 

‘ What has become of the note-book I saw on the dosk a 
moment ago ? ’ 

* What note-book, sir ? ’ 

‘ One I saw beneath your hand as you lay asleep.’ 

Joanna shrugged her shoulders. ‘There are a pother of 
books of all sorts here,’ she answered. ‘ Which would you 
please to want, sir 1 ' 

* I insi^<)n your producing the book.’ 

‘ I have none to produce,’ she answered, stupidly or doggealy. 

‘ Joanna, how came the cabinet open, and the books about ? ’ 

‘ I suppose the master left them so.’ 

‘ And the cabinet unlocked 1 ’ 

Hhe shrugged her shoulders, then yawned. ‘ I beg pardon, 
sir, but I am that sleepy I can neither think «or speak. Do 
you want some hot water and tumblers, and the sugar, and the 
whisky?’ 

‘ Go along—to bed at once,’ said Beavis. ‘ I’ll inquire into 
tliis to-morrow.’ 

‘And the whisky, and the sugar, and the hot water ?’ 

‘ Go along,’ said Beavis, stamping. ‘ I want nothing but 
an explanation-of your conduct, and that I will have from you 
to morrow.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ She looked at him. In that quick glance there 
was neither stupidity nor sleep. 

Before he could speak again she had stolen away. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

WITUOUT WABXING. 

Beavis remained up, smoking and musing in the study till 
his father returned. He-did not speak tc^him about Joanna 
that night, as the old man lobked - tired. He gave him his 
candle, made a joke about a midday breakfast and lunch rolled 
into one, at which they would meet, and retired to rest. 

Neither Beavis nor his father came down till late next 
morning, and then only, over their breakfast, was Joanna’s 
behaviour discussed. 
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»I neV%r take tea with m&it. What is it this morning? 
Kidneys ? Kidneys above all. No tea, Beavis, colFee for me ; 
leawtMinin in it. Can you conceive anything more calculatcil 
to gi^.e dyspepsia than to immerse meat in a fluid charged with 
tannin ? You convert it at one stroke into leather, and make 
deinmnds on tlie gastric juice which it is not qualified to per¬ 
form. No, tea is poison ; give mo coflee.’ 

’ ‘ Certainly,*my dear father,’ said Beavis with a smile. ‘ 1 
fear I have something to communicate which will disagree 
with you more than tea.’ 

‘ Then reserve it.‘ 

‘ I must not.* We must a«t upon it at once.’ 

ilr. Worthi\;ale sighed. ‘ 1 enjoyed mysidf so greatly last 
night. Indeed, I do not think 1 have spt'iit such a happy 
ten days as these last since I was a boy, Well, wliat is it ? ’ 

Then Beavis told his father what he had .seen that morning 
early on his return from Court Boyal. Mr. Worthivale was 
annoyed. ‘ One cannot get along a week without unpleasant¬ 
nesses,’ he said pcevislily. ‘ BcMilly, at my time of life I ex¬ 
pect relief from worries.’ 

‘ Where did you leave your keys ? ’ 

‘ I cannot say for certain. Y(‘s, T can. . I am positive : 
that is, I think I locked everything up as usual, and put the 
keys in my trou.scrs pocket. ,, I generally—1 may say always • 
—do so on ])rinciplo. But yesterday I Avas in such a hurry 
al)Out the ball. My time and thoughts w'ore in such re(]\jisi- 
tion that I may have committed the oversight of leaving them 
in the bookcase. 1 was not at the ollice at all after half- 
piist three, and then 1 was there for an hour only. There 
“was no money qi the drawers.’ 

‘ No, but there was information concerning the Duke’s 
affairs Avorth to some people a good deal of money.’ 

‘It Avould ceitainly be annoying if stupid gossip got about 
concerning the family emliarrassments.’ 

‘ I do not allude to gossip.’ * 

* I’ll tell you Avhat I will do, Beavis. I’ll ring for the girl, 
and then wo Avill examine her together. I see no cause for 
alarm. She can neither read nor write.’ 

‘ Who told you so ? ’ 

• • * A Mrs. Delany, in whoso service she was before she came 
to us. Touch the bell, Beavis.’ 

,In re.sponse to the summons Emily appeared. 

‘ Look here,’ said the steward j ‘ send the other girl to me. 

M 2 
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I mean Joan or Joanna, whicRever she is called, Iscannot re. 
member. I want a word with her.’ 

‘ Please, sir,’ answered Emily, ‘ she is gone.’ 

‘ Gone ! ’ exclaimed father and son in a breath. 

‘ Yes, sir. She went by the first cSach this morning, when 
you were asleep. She said as how the young master had^ven 
her notice to be off at once. She took her box out into the road 
herself. She was in a pretty take on too, sir,*b«cause, as she 
said—to use her very words—she was chiselled out of a dance. 
She’d set her heart on going .to the tenants’ ball to-night. Her 
and I had a regular breeze because we could not both go, and it 
ended in the usual way. She got her way, ,and made me go 
last night just to look on and help. She was crying with vexa¬ 
tion because she could not be at the dance. * When she went 
away she said, What would Lady Grace think^who had been 
so kind to her, and Miss Lucy, who’d taught her to dance! ’ 

‘ I did not gi\ie her notice,’ said Beavis in a low tone to his 
father. 

‘ She has not had her ’ wage,’ said the steward aloud to 
Beavis and Emily. 

‘Well, now, that is queer,’began the mdid, when the young 
man cut her short with, 

‘ You may go.’ 

As soon as the girl was gone Beavis said, ‘This makes 
matters more suspicious. I torn Joanna that I would examine 
he:g^vith you to-day, and rather than subject herself to inteiro- 
gatioiv she takes herself off without warning.’ 

‘ She forfeits her wages,’ said Mr. Worthivale. ‘ But I 
dijre be bound she. misunderstood you. Beavis, you speak 
rather sharp with servants. I dare say Enjily would hav« 
talked on for half an hour if you had not cut her over the 
knuckles so sliarp.’ 

‘ I have no doubt whatever she would.’ 

‘She might have- told us a good deal,’ said his father. ‘I 
have no doubt in my mhid that a misapprehension lies at 
tlic bottom of this unfortunate affair. Of course, Joan had no 
light to be in the office, but perhaps she wife dusting and tidy¬ 
ing. You know yourself how neat she keeps that room, which of 
old was always in*a litter. Once I never knew where to lay 
my hand on anything. I shall miss her; she had her good 
points. I dare say you snapped off her head when you canfe 
in and found the poor creature dozing over her work. Ko 
doubt she was tired. You are too hasty, Beavis, too hast^ by 
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" for. No question she has lefli ^er address with Emily. I will 

'^^Bwvis 8^^ his father. ‘I am sure she has not. This 
is-W^re serious matter than you suppose. I never liked the 

lookfof the girl; she ^as too clever;’ 

‘That conies of education ; the over-education of this nine- 


teeiflh century.’ -x » 

‘ But she can neither read nor write. . 

‘ Oh! I ^eg your pardon. I mean the reverse. She is 
■ clever because not overtaxed by Board School masters straining 
poor, underfed brains to reach standards that are far above ’ 

their level.’ 

‘Whence dW she come ? ^ 

‘ From Plymouth, from Colonel Delany’s—a very respecta¬ 
ble family. He is connected by inarriago with the Pomeroys. 

I do not ki^iaw who Mrs. Delany was, but of course she is a 
lady, and she wrote in highest commendation of tho girl. 

‘ Let me see the letter.’ . . , , -x jmi 

‘ It is somewhere in tho office; I think I can find it; follow 
. me. But mind, Beavis,’ said the steward, stopping at the door, 
and holding up his finger ; remember wliat I have said about 
drinking tea with meat. You deliberately tan your food, and 
yet you expect to digest it. As well eat sole-leather. 

The old man fumbled in his drawers. . 

‘ I thought I had put it H this pigeon-hole, among sundries. 
It seems to have made itself wings and gone.^ 

‘ I have little doubt Joanna has taken it. ,. , 

‘ She could not read or write,’ said Mr. Worthivale. 

‘ If she does not read, why did she pull out the ledgers ? If 
she does not write, who made a precis of the debts and income 
of tho family In the little note-book I saw ^ , ,, 

‘ It may havd been in my handwriting. I often take odrt 
scraps of paper and figure on them tho revenue of the ni^s 
bridge estates, and the outgoings, and try tq extract some coni- 
.fort from them. I dare say yqn will find a score of such 
. balances in tho wastepaper basket.’ 

‘ They ought not to be there ’ . i ux » 

‘ Who is the wiser 1 I put initials to the debts. 

‘What I saw was not in your handwriting, and was done 
very clearly and systematically. It was done by some one ex- 
liferienced in bookkeeping—that is the-only point that shakes 
my conviction that the girl has bled your books. ^ 

• . ‘ What was the buck of the account-book like f 
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‘ I did not see it. Joanna knocked the candle over, as I 
am convinced, deliberately, and \n the dark secretcd«the notes 
and put away the ledgers. I heard her do the latter, and 
when she. returned with the candle, everything was ia’jjJjjp, 
and the account-book nowhere that I could see.' • 

‘ We will overhaul the cabinet.’ ® 

* I should, like to overhaul her room.’ 

* I will call Emily.’ 

The maid conducted Beavis upstairs. 

He looked round. The bed had not been slept in. Some 
scraps of paper lay scattered on the floor j a saucer with 
water in it stood in the window. 

‘ Ah ! ’ said Emily, ‘ never was nobody fo stuck up as 
Joanna over nothing as she was over the pot of lily of'the 
valley her ladyship gave htjr. She went ofl" on the top of the 
coach, hugging it like a baby, and I seed her kiss her hand 
and wave it, right away over the woods towards Court Royal; 
and she was crying. I reckon she was sorry to go. She was 
so taken with Lady Grace, slie nigh worshipped the ground 
she trod on; and the last thing I heard her say was, “ Oh, 
what will Lady Grace think ! ” Why, sir, I reckon her lady-" 
ship won’t cast a thought after her.’ 

Beavis shook his head. 

‘Joanna has not left a pin that was her own. She looked 
about the room a score of times to make sure she had every¬ 
thing. She carried away her pink silk as slie minded to have 
wonr at the tenants’ ball, had it not been spoiled with mineral 
water.’ 

‘ Did she give you her address 1 ’ 

‘ No, sir, her and me wasn’t over-good friends. She was 
one that would have all her own way, she was ,tJiat over-bear¬ 
ing. I did think it was not fair that she. should go to the 
dance to-night and not I, who am the longest in the place, 
but she was that set on it, I reckon there was no withstand¬ 
ing her. Lady Grace and Miss Lucy had taught her to dance 
for the purpose—she brought this up on me, and what was I 
to say 1 ’ 

‘ That will do,’ said Beavis. ‘ I asked a simple question 
and' required a simple answer.’ 

‘ And after all, sir,’ said the unabashed Emily, ‘ she won’t 
go to the ball neither. That’s sweet comfort.’ t 

The tenants’ ball began at seven, and by tacit understand¬ 
ing was to be over at two in the morning. The hours were 
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vpiy much earlier than at the g^and hall of the evening before, 
'ilr, Worthivale and Beavis were there, as a matter of course, 
niid all the Ducal family appeared. His Gracd remained in 
tlle1^*{ll-^oom longer than on the former occasion, talking to 
tlie young farmers’ sonsfind daughters, showing that he knew 
them all by name, took an interest in their welfare, and was 
deligflted to have them about him enjoying themselves. Ho 
,was obstinate on this evening, he would not go when his 
daughter thought advisable. 

‘ No, dear,’ he said, ‘ it refreshes me to see all their happy 
faces. How hearty they are ; how well they behave ; tlicv 
are so courteous and kindly ! I do like our Englisli peaK!),ut.ry; 
there is a gentility of feeling about them 1 meet with nowhere 
else—^good hearts and clear heads.’ 

The Duke knew nearly everyone. • He h.od the hn])py 
faculty of nercr forgetting a face, and of remembering tlio 
circumstances of every family. Ho had the tact of cmpiiring 
after absent members, by name, with sufch real or well-simu- 
liited interest, as to gratify those he addressed, and convince 
dthem of his sincerity and friendship. 

‘ What! Mrs. Prowse ! You here i This is an unex¬ 
pected pleasure. How many years ago was it that you were 
pretty Mary Eastlake, with whom 1 opened the ball 1 The 
belle of Aveton Gifford.’ 

‘ Well, your Grace, ‘my daughter has come for her first 
dance, and as I’ve no other children—^j’ou’Il excuse me, your 
Grace—I thought I’d come with h(^r and see her safes home.’ 

‘ Bring her to me. If she is like you in old days, she will 
kill many hearts this evening.’ 

•• ‘Well, Richard Palmer! I hope you have brought your 
voice and will'favour us with a song, when the dancers give 
over for a moment. How is poor Jane ? Is she still suflering 
from her spine ? I was so grieved to hear of her accidemt—I 
had counted on her presence this evening.' 

‘ How are you, Mr. Newbejjry i La.st time I saw you, 
your wife was bent on the great ash being cut down in front • 
of the gate. It went to my heart to deny her, the tree was 
so tine^ but I learnt a lesson ; the gale of last Octolxir tore the 
tree to pieces and pelted your roof with the boughs.’ 

^ ‘ Broke the roof through and througlii your Grace.’ 

• * That is a lesson never to deny the ladies anything; I 
dare say your own experience teaches you the same.’ 

• ‘ How do you do, Mr. Nesbitt ? ’ to a schoolmaster ; ‘ glad 
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I secured your services for th^ new school at Wooloy. I rpacf 
your account of your misadventures—that you sefit to Bhik- 
wood —with great amusemeni;. Never laughed so mush m mv 
life. It was smartly written—very. You will do soarin', 
with your pen some day.’ i 

‘ Oh, Lucy, dear,’ said Lady Grace, ‘ do go to papa and 
persuade him to retire, lie is so happy when he gcWwitli 
the young people that he will stay on here longer than is 
judicious. He will suffer for it to-morrow, aifd I am sure* 
that they will dance with more ease when the restraint of his 
presence is removed. Look ! there are only three circliii" 
rouiicj the room now, to the strains of the whole marine band, 
and they are blushing and disposed to give it up. Where is 
Joanna 1 What has become of that odd girl 1 I see her 
nowhere.’ 

‘ I do not know ; I will ask my father, or Beavis.’ 

* Do, Lucy, go to the Duke. He will listen to you when 

he will not obey me or Uncle Ronald—not even the Arcli- 
ileacon. You have such a coaxing way, and yet you are so 
resolute, he will not refuse to go. Dear old man ! it is always 
“ Where is Lucy ? ” witli him. Nothing goes right unless 
under your hands.’ , 

Then Lady Grace caught the eye of Beavis, and beckoned 
him to her. ‘ Where is your maid Joanna ? ’ she asked. ‘Do 
see how shy the young folk ,<ire. .These couples are only 
dancing because I have set them spinning, and they do it out 
of duty, not because they enjoy themselves. Joanna has no 
shyness, I will get her a partner and set her off.’ 

‘ She is not here, Lady Grace.’ 

‘ Not here ! But hew is this ? Could you not .spare her? 
I am Sony ; Lucy and I have been teaching h*- to dance, and 
she had so set her heart on this evening.’ 

‘ She is a perplexing, queer girl.’ 

‘ She is a girl worth studying, a girl from whom a great 
deal may be leanit; delightfully freSh and yet terribly worn 
out, if you can understantf such a compound of opposites. 
Is not that the sum of Hegel’s philosophy,' ^the conciliation of 
antagonisms? Well, that is Joanna. I am so sorry,she is 
not here. I should have delighted to see how she profited by 
my teaching.’ • 

‘ She is gone, Lady Grace.’ 

* Gone 1 ’ 

* Yes, gone without warm'ng.* 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

UNSTABLE AS WATEB. 

Three days after.the grand ball the Rigsbys left. Miss 
Ri'Tsby^had not appeared at the tenants’ ball; she was tired, 
and did not feel well. The rumour of the projected marriage 
^nd got about,^ftd the tenants would have liked to have socmi 
their future Duchess, but she was ungracious; she disliked 
vulgar people and would not appear, to the disappointnieut of 
the tenants and of the Duke, who thought that, in this 
matter, she did net act with the consideration proper to her 
position. • 

The Marquess and she had seen a good deal of each otlwr, 
and everything,seemed favourable to a inan-iage. Mr. Rigsby 
held long conferences with the Duke, and came away greatly 
impressed with his urbanity, and stiU more impressed witli the 
conviction*that he had made his own wisdom and importance 
dear to the Duke. Miss Rigsby had convinced hcrscjlf- tliat 
she was in love with the Marquess. jMiss Stokes assured her of 
the passion that consumed fho bosom of licr lover. Lord 
Saltcombo did not in any way vary in his Indiaviour; al ways 
courteous and considerate, ready to bo witli her on every 
occasion, conversing on her femiuisccnce.s of Ceylon, and 
attracting her attention to what was interesting in the coun¬ 
try that was shortly to be her home. She had no apprecia¬ 
tion of what was good in art, and he amused himself and licr 
in endeavouring to instil into her some of the first principles 
of taste. 

The clay aftcAi the departure of the Rigs>)ys Beavis went to 
his friend's rooms. He found the Marquess in his arm-chair 
among a heap of papers that he had torn up and cast about 
him on the floor. He was .so deep in his thoughts, which 
were of a painful nature, that he did not notice the entrance 
of Beavis. At his first word he*stiirted and sprang up be¬ 
wildered, unable ajj once to recognise the speaker, 

‘ You are, I hear, going to Plymouth, Baltcombe ? ’ 

' I—Plymouth !—oh yes, I forgot. To be sure, yes, Beavis, 
I am going there for a while. How hot it is in the room ! ’ 
The Marquess went to the window and threw it open, 
drew a long breath, passed his red silk hahdkcrchief over his 
brov^ and then returning to his chair, said, ‘ Oh, Beavis ! you 
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have no conception of the s^in on one’s powers to lieep Jn 
the appearance of being a lover.’ ^ 

‘Good heavens ! ’ exclaimed Beavis; ‘speak loVier, or say 

nothing on the matter.’ - 

‘ I must speak. I have no one bjt yourself to whom I can 
give vent to my feelings. This is your doing; you have pat 
me on the rack.’ 

‘ I have advised for the best.’ 

* I know you have,’ answered the MarqueSs witll a bitte?N 

laugh. ‘ I will go through with it now, my honour is engaged, 
so do not fear. Tout est pour le mieux dans le TneilUivr dn 
mondes. You must excuse me if, at times, my courage gives 
way.’ ♦’ 

Beavis had never before seen Lord Saltcombe so excited. 
H<! was usually composed and cool. 

‘ The Duke wants a word with you,’ said Beavis. ‘ I have 
come to tell you that he wishes to speak to you in the rose 
boudoir.’. 

The Marquess nodded. * One moment, Beavis, before I go.’ 

‘ I arn at your service.’ • 

‘ Tell me, how is it that we are spending money right and 
left just now, and that there is not the ever-recurring worry of 
a deficit ?, 

Beavis hesitated. 

‘ I insist on knowing,’ said iLord Saltcombe. 

* The necessary sums have been lent.’ 

‘ What! a fresh loan to crush us ! At what rate of interest 
now ? Who is the lender ? Another Jew ? ’ 

‘ No Jew,’ answered Beavis. ‘ No interest is asked, as all 
will be repaid as soon as your marriage takes place.’ 

‘ Who is the Good Samaritan that has flowii to the rescue?’ 
‘There is nothing of the Good Samaritan in this. It is 
but a temporary accommodation.’ 

‘But who is this most accommodating party 1 ’ 

‘ My father.’ , 

The Marquess stood still and looked at Beavis. He put 
Ills hand to his chin; it shook. ‘Good G*d ! ’ he exclaimed. 

‘ You—you dear good friends ! You again helping us h’ He 
was greatly moved. He took Beavis’ hand and held it tightly 
in his whilst he looked out of the window. ‘ Oh, Beavis! ho'v 
kind, how noble you are! I insist on the whole truth. \That 
is the sum advanced V 
‘Four thousand.’ 
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I Is that your father’s money 1 * 

‘No.’ • 

‘ Whose is it then t ’ 

did not reply. He looked down. 

‘ I insist on being told^ 

‘ Lucy’s.’ 

‘ Wifet!' exclaimed the Marquess, colouring; ' indebted 
tadear Lucy mor| deeply still. Oh, Beavis, never, never, cun 
•prepay the dibt.we owe your house. So Lucy finds the 
money to wreath the ox for tlie sacrilice.’ He was silent, lie 
let go his friend’s hand and stood before tlie fire, looking down 
and kicking the hearth. ‘It shall all be repaid,’ he said at 
last; ‘I mean the fnoney. TJie good intent, the self-sacrilico, 
that can only be treasured in our hearts, a priceless possession. 
Beavis, do not fear. The marriage will take place, and that 
speedily. I cannot bear to be indebted so deeply to you.’ 

* Your father is awaiting you,’ said Beavis, anxious to cut 
short a scene painful to both. 

The Marquess left the room, and sought his father. 

• The Duke led a very regular life, regulated to the smallest 
details. He suffered from sleeplessness, and thcrcifons did not 
rise till late. He breakfasted ,,at half-past ten, after which ho 
was visited by his son and daughter, and occasionally by Lord 
liOnald. The General was up at half-past six, and took a 
constitutional till eight, when Ve came in and had a cup of 
coffee. He breakfasted with the rest at nine. Tlio Duke read 
his letters whilst dressing, and arranged them in three })iles ; 
those he must himself reply to, those that might be answered 
ljy his daughter or son, and those on businc.ss, which he i>a.ss(!(l 
over to the steward. Mr. Worthivale called daily—or almost 
oaily—at noon, dnd sat with him for an hour. The .l>uke 
partook of a light luncheon at half-j ast one, and when the 
weather permitted he took a drive ; if the weather was un¬ 
favourable he walked in his con.servator.'es. 

He generally dined with the fanjily, and sat with them for 
a couple of hours after dinner. Then he retired for tin; night. 
On Sundays he breakfasted half-an-hour earlier, in order that 
he might attend church. 

Sometimes after dinner he took a hand at whist, or played 
writh the Vicar, who was frequently invited to Court 
Loyal. In former years he had spent the season in town, but 
his health no longer permitted his travelling by rail, and his 
children had accommodated themselves to a country life. 
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The Duke had pretended to pass over the care of 
property to his son, and he no longer enquired into the balance • 
that the Marquess was expected to see to; hut jhe ainusej 
himself with details, the complaints of the farnrtjg^ tlic,r 
demands for fresh buildings, thciij applications for ch-aina-'e 
operations. These he took up, and it gave a zest to his di-ms 
to inspect the farms and see the proposed improvemeifts. Xbis 
was a little vexatious to the steward, who endeavoured to cm 
clown expenses. The tenants knew that .tfic^ were sure of a 
favourable answer from his Grace, and therefore applied direct 
to him. 

The Duke had his private account at the bank; a modest 
sum of a thousand pounds was always paid in to this account, 
on which he drew independently of the house. The cost of 
keeping up Court. Koyal, the wages, the housekeepmg, tlie 
gardens, belonged to a separate account, wkli which ho did 
not concern himself. That was under the control of Lucy and 
lier father; subject, of course, to Lady Grace, if she chose to 
supervise it, but this she never did. 

The general accounts, the rent roll, the receipts, the outky 
on the estates, the charges on the property, the interest on the 
mortgages and loans, these the Marquess was supposed to 
examine every half-year; but he did so in a careless, impatient 
manner, and refused to take an interest in the property. Time 
enough, he thought, when for»ed to do so, on his succession to 
the e.statcs. 

‘ Hit down, Herbert,’ said the Duke, when Lord Saltcombe 
entered. ‘ We must have a little quiet convoi'sation togctlicr., 
You are going to Plymouth ; it is well, you must be with your 
finnrJe as much as you can to learn each other’s'characters and 
habits. I confess to a little surprise. I»had thought you 
would have been guided in your choice less by caprice. Still 
—^you are the judge of what is best for yourself. In the 
matter of fortune everything is satisfactory, and perhaps that 
is not a point to be disregarded, as our fortunes are not exactly 
what they were. The property .was heavily burdened when it 
came to me; still, I have lived very quietly of late, and a 
margin must be left to turn over and extinguish such debts as 
were formerly contracted.’ 

The Marquess looked down. ^ 

‘ You have been shut out from the world for some years, 
Herbert. That has not met with my approval. Your place 
was in London, and you ought to have been in Parliament. 
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5ow that yoT^are about to be married I expect you will take 
your proper position in the social and political constellations. 
I hope thi» union is one of genuine affection.’ 

' ll;i?!st it meets with your approval.’ 

‘I have nothing against it. The. young lady has been 
properly educated, the family is respectable. The Rigsbys of 
Lincoln^ire are known ; they have been settled in that most 
of countifSkfor several centuries. They have a Baronet 
family—a late creation. Well, in these days one must 
not be too nice,’ After a pause, the Duke went on : ‘ You 
are quite right to go to Plymouth. I wish you there to take a 
good suite of rooms in the Royal Hotel, and live up to your 
station. Take soihe of your own servants with you; your 
valet, and yoUr own riding and driving horses, and your groom. 
I should advise a dog-cart and a drag. I am not one to 
encourage extrafagance, indeed I hate display, it is vulgar; 
but your position demands a certain amount of appearance. 
You are the representative of the house, now that I am a poor 
broken creature, and cannot show in’ public. An Eveleigh 
itrtist always maintain his dignity. I beg you to remember 
tliis. Never let yourself down.’ 

Lord Saltcombe, not knowiagwhatanswer to make, bowed. 
Ilis father accepted this movement as a sign of submission to 
his will. 

I ‘One thing more.' I belie/e you have not as yet made 
yomfiancee a present. This, of course, you must do. 1 have 
lookwl through the family jewels, but see nothing that <iuite 
answers the purpose. I should like you to spare no exi)ense ; 
run up to town and choose out a suitable present, a diamond 
necklet or tiara.^ It is possible you niay not have the sum 
sufficient at your’ command. I have therefore drawn you a 
blank cheque on my private account. Fill in the sum when 
you know what you want.’ 

‘ I cannot—^my father.’ 

‘ You must, Herbert. It is niy desire. I shall Ik; annoywl 
ff you give your betrothed a present unworthy of a future 
Duchess of Kingsbiidge.’ 

Lord Saltcombe was.too agitated to speak. 

‘ Herbert,’ continued the old Duke, ‘ I give my full consent 
to t^jis union, and I ask the Almighty on my knees to .shower 
His richest blessing upon it. May you be happy as I was hajjpy 
With your dear, never-to-be-forgotten mother. You deserve 

A blessing is attached to filial obedience, and you* have 
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always been a dutiful and laving son; you hav^never canv.(i 
nie an hour’s pain, never given me occasion to blush to tliini 
that a son of mine has stained the hereditary honotfr.’ 

Lord Saltcombe returned to his apartmehts in a^nditio^ 
of confusion and distre&s that mad^him thankful Beavis wai 
not there to see him. He threw himself in his chairj^covertJ 
liisface with his hands, and a sob broke from his bosom and 
relieved the immediate tension. 

Ho sat thus thinking, hiding his face from no one, for h? 
was alone, for a quarter of an hour. Then, as though fired ly 
a sudden resolution, he took a key from his pocket and opened 
h is cabinet. He drew forth a drawer and took from it a bundle 
of faded letters. He set his lips closely, and his brows were 
contracted. 

The fire was low. He took the tongs and raked it together, 
and put on a billet of wood. Then, to brisk It up, cast on it 
the scraps of paper from the floor. Now the fire flamed, and 
the dry wood caught and crackled. 

Lord Saltcombe leaned back in his chair, and untied the 
bundle of letters. He drew the notes from their envelopPs, 
and looked at one, then another. His face relaxed ; an ex¬ 
pression of pain of a different sort settled on it. He made^ an 
effort to recover his firmness and to carry out his resolution. 
Ho threw one, two, three envelopes on the flames, aW siglied 
as they flared. He knelt doxrti, and placed the letters on tin* 
hearth. Then he drew from the cabinet the little miniature 
already described, and looked at it long, with face that twktclied 
with suffering. He put it towards his lips—asabouttoki.ssit, 
then recovered himself, and placed it on the little pyre of old 
letters. , . , j 

‘ They must all go together now,’ he said* and put his hand 
to’ the billet of wood to bring it to the little pile. But the 
wood was hot and burnt his fingers. Then he took the tonp, 
and picked up a coal, and laid it on one of the papers. Ihe 
coal died out, and Lord Saltcombe took the paper, andbruslu’d 
away the chaired fragments. He struck a vesta match, but 
his hand trembled and he was unable to lire with it the old 
letters. 

Then he stood up, and leaning his elbow on the chimney- 
piece, rested liis head against his hand, and looked down op th® 
miniature on the hearth. How lovely that face was ! Th® 
great dark eyes seemed to plead for pity. ‘ Why should I ? 
asked the Marquess. ‘ It must' be done before I am maftried- 
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TJi^n Imust utterly destroy all memories of the past - but not 
yet ! surely fiot yet! ’ He stooped, picked up tlio miniature, 
tied the Jetters together again, and replaced them and tho 
pictm-ejin their old drawer. 

Tlie*resolution of Lor4 Saltcombe had led him to bum three 
envelopes. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

REVOLT. 

Ifr. Lazarus was engaged on his dinner. lie sat on the chair 
without a bottqjn, with a plate on his kncc.s. In that pla(.e 
were tliree cold Jerusalem avticholces. ITe had a fourth on tlie 
end of an iron fork, and ho held it l)otwo(>n his eye and the 
iiidow. ‘ It is deadly grey in flesh,’ he Sivid, ‘ and sits cold on 
the stomick. I wish Joanna were back to warm niy victuals, 
rt is not the quality I object to, it’s the coldness. Tlune is a 
sort of damp chill about these cold articliokt's, like grey 
November fog solidified into vegetal do ])ills. .Ioanna is a long 
time about her business. I know what it is—tlu! great dinners 
she gets there, goose and sage stulling, roast beef and Yorkshin*. 
l)udding, the beef with little vyliib; curls of horse-I’adi.sh on it, 
like the first locks on the head of an innocent babe, that a 
mother loves to play with. One of the first things that ever I 
can remember, when I turn my eyes lovingly back upon child¬ 
hood, is tapioca pudding ; how delicious it w'as, golden on toj) 
like cream, and Itfowncd Imre and there, made with good milk 
and an egg. There is a deal of diffenyiicfi between the tsipioca 
now and what it was then. Now best liio is eightpencc-half 
penny, Penang is fivepeuce ; then it cost me nothing.- Those? 
childish days were lovely. I paid for nothing, I consumed 
everything gratis. Tlicy will :ievcr return, never. I wish 
Joanna wort? back ; I can’t stomach these artichokes. I’d make? 
her eat them, it is.a sin to waste them, and I’d get myself .a 
cheesecake.’ The door was thrown open, and Joaiuia appeared, 
thrusting her box before her with one hand and both knees, 
Vhikt with the left hand she clasped a flower-pot. 

‘There ! ’ said she,) I’m back, 31 r. Lazarus, The manout- 
is waiting to be paid for carrying my box. Ho wants a 
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shilling, but he can be forced,to be content with ninepenc^ If 
you refuse to give'more. I want some dinner.’ ” 

‘ Here, take it,’ said Lazarus, handing her the pla^e ; ‘ doas 
you always have done—tear the very food from my»tneuth. 
You long-necked cormorant 1 You’ve done growing an^ ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.’ 

‘ The porter is waiting to be paid,’ said Joanna. 

‘ I suppose eightpcnce and a French sou will do, if I slip it 
among tire English coppers. Take this ; you sHhll get no mor? 
With a little effort you might have carried the box yourself.’ 

• An altercation was hoard outside when the girl offered the 
portor the eightpence and sou. Lazarus put his hands in his 
pockets and listened with composure. To put his hands in his 
pockets he was forced to stand up ; then he sat down in the 
bottomless chair, and clenched them in the position where he 
had thrust them. Not another halfpenny wovld ho give, but 
if the porter were inclined to deal, that was another matter. 

Joanna returned triumphant. ‘ He went away cursing all 
Jews,’ she said. 

‘ Ijet him curse,’ answered lazarus; * that relieves tempo/ 
and don’t hurt. Tliere are your victuals, Joanna. I hope 
you’ve not been so pampered as io have your stomach spoiled. 
I suppose geese have been thick as quails in Kibroth-hatovah. 
I don’t like goose, it is greasy food. Mutton, boiled, with 
caper sauce, roast with currant .jelly,—bah ! you are puffy about 
the face, laying on fat in flakes. Tapioca, I suppose, every 
day, gorging yourself on it,—guzzling greengage trifle, making 
a beast of yourself on meringues. I had a meringue once, the 
day I w.as married, that ended in gall and bitterness. I don’t 
mean the meringue, I mean the marriage. The meringue cost 
mo fourpence.’ •' 

Joanna took the plate of cold artichokes, turned them con¬ 
temptuously over, and ate them. 

‘ I’ll tell you what it is, master,’ she said ; *.I’ve toiled and 
lied for you, and done a de@,l of dirty work. I’ve done dirty 
work here, mending old clothes, and patching and darrfing 
carpets, but the dirtiest work you ever set cne to do is what I 
have done at Court Royal. What has come of it all 1 I am 
cheated out of two dances. You sent me there, just when I 
was about to get a little amusement and learn dancing, and 
when I got there, and did learn, you gave me work to do that 
forced me to run away and miss the tenants’ ball. It is not 
fair.’ 
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‘Run away 1 ’ echoed JLazarus. ‘You haven’t run away, 
and not dene what you was sent after ? You can’t have been 
so wicked V 

‘ I’v? done it,’ said Joanna, ‘ and truly ashamed of myself I 
am” *i tell you what it^is, Mr. Lazarus, unless I was pawned 
fn vnil and couldn’t do otherwise, I’d strike. But you know 


fair warning, 111 kill myseit rattier tnan ao more oi tnat sort 
mi dirty work»; then you may whistle for your half-a-sovcreign, 
and the interest—seven shillings. I reckon you’ll be careful 
not to drive me to extremities, lest you are left seventeen 
shillings to the bad.’ Joaima looked round the kitchen. ‘ What 
a proper mess you’ve got everything into wdiilst I have been 
away! It is a piggery. No wonder Moses forbade you eating 
swine’s flesh, it would be sheer cannibalism. Everything was 
bad before, but it is bad and rusty and dirty now. I will not 
have it. Take’yourself out of that seatloss chair ; you’re sinking 
tlirough it so low that in another minute you’ll bo sitting on 
the floor. Get out; I’ll bring you down a sound chair from 
upstairs.’ 

* ‘ The chair is good, Joanna, it only wants the oven tmy 

across it.’ 


‘ I will not have it here. *I have been in kitchens that were 
a pleasure to live in. There every bit .of wood was white, ana 
every bit of metal shone. I could have been happy there, but 
for what you’d set me at, ancl that took the pleasure out of 
everything. Look at that window-pane, cracked where the 
boys threw a stone eighteen months ago. A dab of putty 
holds it together, and stops the hole where the stone went 
through. It must bo mended. I will not bear it loft like 
this.’ , 

‘ Go along, Joanna ; now you have glutted your appetite, 
go and get on your old clothes. Those you have on are too 
good for this shop.’ 

‘ No—I will not put on such mean, miserable rags again. 
I have worn what are neat and clean, and neat and clean I 
shall dress henceforth. Unless I have my own way, I won t 
light the fire and fioil the kettle, I won’t ^el the potatoes nor 
turn uniforms, nor sell anything. I’ll lie in bed, and you won t 
get me out except with dynarnite.’ 

•‘You’ve been spoiled,’ said the pawnbroker. ‘Oh, the 
wickedness of the world ! I had you here, sheltered under my 
win^ from every harm, and when I send you out a little way. 
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you become a prey to all kinds of -wee and corruption of rifonj, ■ 
You’re too grand now to do'anything. Why wasn’t you * 
Jewess bom, and then nothing you went through would have 
taken the love of economy out of you ! I suppose yoti’ye jeen 
such grand things that nothing here seems good, l^rhaps 
you’d like plate glass in the kitchen window, and a silver stew- 
pan for the potatoes, and an eider-down petticoat, and ^ dado 
round the walls of the scullery ! ’ • 

‘He who has seen the sea doesn’t call every ^»uddle a lakejS 
said Joanna. *I’d rather live in one of the Duke’s cottaqes 
with deal tables and clean plates than among your valuables, 
allowed only to use what is worthless. No, master,’ added 
Joanna, looking round, ‘ it has done me good |o go away. I’ve 
seen a bit of a new woi’ld, and I’m wiser than I was. You 
can’t get a shirt off a naked man, nor feathers off a toad, so 1 
do not expect of you to let me have everything new and bright, 
but I will have things sound and clean.’ 

‘ Whither are you going now 1 ’ ho asked, "as she made a 
movement towards the stairs. 

‘ I am going after my flowers,’ she answered ; ‘ I want to 
see how they are. I’ve thought of them and longed to se? 
them again, and they are about the only things here I have 
cared to see once more. I’ll toll you another thing. Get the 
sack of shavings from under the counter, and empty it in the 
cupboard under the stairs, where I keep my kindling.^ Ill 
sleep in the shop no more. I’ll have a proper bed and a room 
to myself. I am eighteen ; in another year mother will redeem 
mo ; if not, I shall redeem myself, my own way.’ Then she 
ascended the stiiirs. 

Lazarus struggled out of his chair. Having his hands iu 
his pockets, and sinking deeper through the place where the 
seat had been, he was nipped, and could not extricate himself 
with ease. Ho shook his head, and, when his liaiids were free, 
withdrew them from his pockets, and rubbed his frowsy chin. 

‘ What democratic ideas are afloat! ’ he said. ‘ What will tlie 
world come to t ’ 

Then he seated himself on the flour-barrel. ‘ She’ll be too 
proud to occupy this place of honour,’ said he, ‘ where she’s 
squatted time out of mind. I made a sad mistake plunging 
her in the whirlpool; now, she’ll never be to me what she was 
—she’ll be exacting in her food, for one thing. That reminds 
me, I have not had my dinner. I’ll go and get something at 
the shop over the way.’ 
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« Wiien Joanna came down, to her surprise she saw that the 
Jew had pift a beefsteak pie and a plate of cheesecakes on the 
table, a^well as a jug of porter. He had been across tlu* 
street, -and procured these delicacies. After a struggle with 
himsell, he made the pujehases, both because he was hungry 
himself, and because he was afrafd of losing Joanna’s services 
unless<he treated her better. The contrast between Iicr life at 
Court Royal Lodge and the Golden Ralls, Barbican, was too 
"‘freadful not t6 ’shock her; he resolved to bridge the chivsm 
with beefsteak pie and cheesecakes. 

‘ There, there, my child,’ he said ; ‘ you see how I love you, 
and how glad I am to have you home. If you had given me 
earlier notice I wsuld have had better fare ready for you; ns it 
is, I have run out and spared no expense to provide you with 
dainties. Sit down, bring a ch.air from upstairs—two, one for 
me, I can enduse tliat bottomless afl'air no longer, and tell me 
what of my business you have done at Court Royal.’ 

Joanna was mollified by what she saw. ‘ I thank you,’ she. 
said ; ‘ you have watered my plants whilst I have been away, 
thank you.’ 

‘Don’t mention it,’ answered the Jew; ‘the water cost 
nothing. What have you asc^rtiiincd ? ’ 

‘ Here is the account,’ said the girl, extending to him tin; 
note-book Beavis had observed under her hand in the oliicc". 
‘I was caught taking my extracts, and I got away with 
diflBculty. I lost my dance by it.' 

The Jew clutched the book eagerly. 

‘ To-night,’ she said, ‘ is the tenants’ ball, and I was to have 
been there. Lady Grace and Miss Lucy taught me to d.ance, 
and I should have been happy—but I was caught over the 
accounts and had*to make off.’ 

The Jew was immersed in tlie accounts. He chuckled, and 
rubbed his knees. 

‘ Past all recovery,’ he said, and laughed. 

‘ I do not know that,’ said Joanpa, lielping herself to some 
pie. ‘ The Marquess is going to marry an heiress, tremendously 
wealthy, and that vull set the proi)erty afloat again.’ 

‘What—what is that?’ exclaimed the Jew, starting up 
with almost a scream. 

* There is a leathery coflee-plantcr come home from Ceylon 
witlfa pale daughter. Their name is Rigsby. A match lias 
'«en made up between the Marquess of Saltcorobe and Miss 
Rigsby. I don’t suppose he cares much for her j but she is 
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worth a vast sum of money, the steward, Mr. WortSivalf 
calculates to clear the property with her fortune^ If youV^ 
got some of the mortgages, it is all right. You’ll Jiave the 
money.’ • • 

‘ I do not want the mone^. I wiil not be paid off!*’ cried 
the Jew, dashing his hands against his forehead. 

Joanna took some more beefsteak pie. ‘ That is the fim 
time I have heard you decline money,’ she said dryly. ‘ What 
do you want ? Not the property! Not to 6? a great lan3^' 
lord 1 Not to pig in Court Royal ? ’ 

‘ I will refuse the money. I will keep my grip on them.’ 

Joanna poured herself out some stout. 

‘ If they choose to clear you olf they cafi. I believe it is 
Mr. Worthivale’s intention to do so immediately after the 
marriage has taken place,’ she said. 

‘ Who are these Rigsbys 1 Where are they 1 ’ 

‘ I have told you what Mr. Rigsby is. They have taken a 
house in Plymouth or Stoke. They have taken a house there 
for the winter.’ 

‘ Do they know the state of affairs t ’ , 

‘I cannot tell. I have not talked with them. I have 
found out a great deal. You cannot expect me to see into 
people’s heads as if they were water-bottles. It is only cheap- 
jacks who expose all their contents to the public.’ 

‘ Is this Rigsby a fool to sink his fortune in redeeming land 
which is daily depreciating in value 1 ’ 

‘ I do not think he is a fool. He does not look like it.’ 

‘ Joanna! this spoils all my schemes. I have toiled and 
spun to get my web round them j and now are they to escape 
me ? I could- knock my brains out against the wall to think 
it.’ 

‘ Why should you wish the family harm 1 They are good 
people, a long way above such goodness as you or I could aspire 
to. They are loved and respected by all who know them. The)' 
hurt no one, and bless majiy. I am glad that there is a chance 
of their recovery.’ 

‘ I do not care for my money. I want*to have them down 
down under my feet.’ 

‘Then I will help you no more. What harm have the; 
done you 1 ’ 

‘ The worst, the deadliest harm of all.’ 

‘ And you are moving against them out of personal revenge 
I thought all you wanted was to be sure of your money.’* 
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‘ Twill tell you all—then you may judge if I have cause to 
love them f desire to spare them.’ 

Joamia laid aside her knife and fork ; she was interested 
now, ajid alarmed. She was afraid to think that she liacl been 
working for the downfaH of that dear Lady Grace whom she 
regard^ above every mortal being. 

‘ A« you say, you are no longer a child. You are a woman, 
M you can hear^the whole story. I was married eight years 

to Eachel*; she was seventeen, and beautiful. She was 
veiy fond of theatrical performances; her mother had l)een on 
the stage, and it ran in the blood. Our people, leastways our 
Jewish girls, take to the stage as ducks to water, and as Jewish 
men'to business. • I married her on that day I spoke of, wlien 
I ate a meringue that cost fourpcncc. At that time tlie Mar¬ 
quess of Saltcombo was in the army, and Avith his regiment .at 
Plymouth. Hotand some other officers got up amateur theatri¬ 
cals, for some charitable purpose nominally, really for their own 
entertainment. There was difficulty about filling tlie ladies’ 
parts. They tried a professional, but she was not good-looking 
enough, or a stick, I do not recollect Avhich, and so my wife 
was asked to assist. I o^yected, and we had a quarrel. She 
was headstrong and took hpr own w.ay. Wo did not run 
smoothly together. It was with us broad and narroAv gauge 
running over the same line ; constant hitches, nothing to time, 
an occasional smash, and then a block. T sujjpose the per¬ 
formances went off to general satisfaction. I Ixilicvc ahuiidrefl 
pounds was cleared for the charitable institution, but that did 
not concern me. What did concern me was the conduct of 
my wife; she got more estranged from me than before, and 
the end was she left me and avent abroad with the Maniuoss.’ 

‘ Did you g(J-«,fter her ? ’ ask(;d Joanna. 

‘Not I. They wont to the Island of Sicily—to Palermo. 
It would not have cost me a halfpenny less than fifty j)ourids 
to have gone in pursuit. My business would have suffered. In 
the time I would have been absenjb I might have turned over 
three hundred pounds. Besides, what was the good ? I couldn’t 
take her back. Was not that a dreadful thing, Joanna ? ’ 

* I am not surprised at anyone running away from you. I 
suppose you fed her on cold artichokes, and made her drink 
Eigs water.’ 

*I did not,’ said Lazarus angrily. ‘I treated her as I 
ought I know my duty. A queen is a queen; a pawn is a 
pawn,’ 
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‘ Go on with your story/|aid the girl * What happen# 
after that 

‘Tome?’ _ , 

‘I know without your telling me what happened^ yoj. 
You settled deeper into dirt and drudgery.’ 

‘As for her and the Marquess,’Lazarus continued,‘they 
were soon separated. His uncle, the Lord Honald Efeleigh, 
went out after them as hard as he could. What took pW 
between them I do not know ; but I know tfi? end was thar 
the Marquess returned to England, left the army, and settled at 
Court Eoyal. What became of Kachel I never heard. She 
took care not to communicate with me, and I did not trouble 
myself to enquire after her. Whether she is ^n the stage or at 
the bottom of the sea is one to me. We have not met since, 
})ut I have a sort of idea she has taken to the theatre as her 
profession. It suited her tastes; she was fond of dress and 
display, and excitement, and was vain of her beauty. The 
Golden Balls did not agree with her ; the Barbican, and the 
smell of Sutton Pool, and the life in a shop were all distaste¬ 
ful ; besides, she never took keenly to me.’ 

‘ Did you love her very much ?' . 

‘ Of course I did. She was young and beautiful, and I had 
never cared for any woman before. We might have been so 
happy,’ sighed the Jew, ‘and had a family to attend to the 
Imsiness ; a girl to mind the kitchen, another to turn the old 
coats; and a boy would have been mighty useful to me in the 
shop and at my office up in town.’ 

‘ Do you love her still 1 ’ 

‘ I know this : I hate the Marquess mortally,’ he said. ‘ He 
has spoiled my life, he has taken from me my wife, has made a 
lionio to be no home at all, and has robbed me*6f every hope in 
the future.’ 

‘But why do you try to drag down those who have 
never offended you—the Duke, and Lady Grace, and Lord 
Ronald?’ , 

‘ I cannot touch him apart from them. They are all tied in 
one bundle, and must go together. You can see that, I suppose, 
by the light of reason.’ 

Joanna was silent. 

Then the Jew looked round at the table and growled. ‘ A 
precious big hole you’ve eaten in the beefsteak pie, and gobbed 
up three-quarters of the cheesecakes. I hope you are satisfied 
at last, eh ? ’ 
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‘No, I#.ni not.* •• 

«"V^t more do you want, next 1 ’ he asked sneeringly. 

‘I -mat to go to a dance, and till I have been at a ball I 
glmll not be satined—^there.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A PLAYBlIil,. 

Mb. Lazarus left the house in the afternoon, and Joanna was 
alone. She at once set to work to make the kitchen tidy. She 
scoured the grease and rust from the pans, she washed the table, 
she sandpape-fcd the fire-irons, she carried all the broken 
crockery to the ash-heap and smashed it up there, thou re¬ 
placed the pieces with sound articles from the stores al)o^■e. 
She know where there was a glazier’s diainond, with it she 
•cut a pane, she made her own putty, and rcglnzed the broken 
window. 

Then she went upstairs i to an attic roonj, with a pail of 
water, soap, and a scrubbing-brush, and washed the floor. Shti 
took up, piece by piece, a small iron bed, and put it together 
in the room ; she fitted it wiiili mattress, blankets, sheets, and 
coverlet. She dragged up a washhand-stand, and hung a look¬ 
ing-glass against the wall. She carried up a chair and a towel- 
horse, and then looked round with triumph. She had made for 
herself a very decent bedroom. One article of furniture was 
wanting—a chest of drawers. This she did not convey to her 
room, partly liJifcausc she had nothing of her own to put in the 
dniwers, and partly because it was too heavy for her to move 
unassisted. In the window she set her precious pot of lilies of 
the valley. 

Then, tired with her journey -^nd exertion, she seated h(!r- 
sclf on the bed, rested her head in both hands, and her elbows 
on her knees, and gave way to tears. 

The contrast between the cleaidiness and comfort of the 
Lodge and the dirt and disorder of the Golden Ralls was too 
gyat not to make itself felt. She had gone on in one weary 
round of drudgery before because she knew of nothing dilferent; 
Row she had seen a better mode of life, and the old was insup- 
p<Jrtable ; a return to it, unaltered, impossible. This she let 
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Lazarus understand. She wpuld work; for him as hard af 
before, but Ae would insist on being treated property. 

But her own condition was not that which disturbed Joanna ; 
that which troubled her was the knowledge that she ha(^ been 
made use of by her master to work nutschief against a family 
she had learned to respect. Of the Duke, indeed,‘8he knew 
little, except what she had heard, but that had impressed her 
more than she acknowledged to herself. His^ greatness, the 
deference with which all regarded him—the way in which he 
was looked to as the source of all benefits, as the one who was 
the mainstay of the social order, as the one to whom, in cases 
of dispute, the ultimate appeal lay—this had formed an at¬ 
mosphere of public opinion which she had inhaled, and which 
had nourished in her respect. She had seen little of Lord 
Ronald, but she had heard him spoken of as a man of strict 
integrity and perfect guilelessness. She had seen and spoken 
with the Marquess. Her box was unpacked. On the chimney- 
piece stood the canary yellow Dresden cup and saucer he had 
given her. Once he had come to his sister's room whilst slie 
was having a dancing lesson, had recognised and spoken kindly, 
to her. She could not feel towards him other than friendly 
regard. , 

‘ As for running away with Rachel,’ she mused, ‘ I dare 
swear Rachel wanted to be run away with. If I had been the 
wife of Lazarus, I’d have done the same, have run with him to 
Palermo or Hong.Kong—anywhere to be rid of Lazarus and 
the Barbican. To be married and to be pawned are two totally 
different cases,’ argued tlie girl. ‘To be married one gives 
consent, and if the situation don’t suit, you leave it; but 
pawned is another matter—mother did that, and I can’t run 
away. She must come with the ticket and reifease me. One 
would bo wickedness, the other would not.’ 

Lady Grace she knew and loved as she loved no one else. 
She was miserable at the thought that she had been acting to¬ 
wards her with ingratitude,, that Lady Grace might be able 
with justice one day to reproach her for having ill-repaid the 
kindness shown her. What would Lady Grace think of her 
now ! of the way in which she had left her situation ? Would 
she be told that she was detected at the accoiint-books 1 
Joanna’s bosom heaved, her face was crimson, her cheeks 
stained with tears. She could not, she would not, leave tlifi 
dear, good lady troubled with thoughts that she was ungrateful. 

Joanna stood up, washed her face, and went downstaits. 
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entered the shop, and lookpd about for a little wooden, 
box. When she had found one to her mind, she lined it with 
cotton-w<iol, and placed in it her necklace of Roman pearls. 
Then 4*® wrote a letter in what she knew was servant-maid 
English, which she folded and fastened up in the l)ox with the 
pearls. This was the letter : 

‘F(Jr dear Lady Grace,—This is a present from her de- 
jjpted, loving, f|ithful servant, Joanna. Joanna knows very 
well that it is not worthy of her acceptance (it cost only 
21. 18s. 6d. second-hand), but nevertheless she hopes Lady 
Grace Eveleigh will condescend to accept it, as Joanna has 
nothing in the world else except Avhat she stands up in, and 
the pink silk dres? which is spoi led. Joanna takes this oi>poi-tu- 
nity of informing your ladyship that 1 didn’t run away from 
niy place, nor nusbehave myself any way, but was summoned 
home on unjerd business. Joanna will never, never, never 
forget and cease to love dear, sweet Lady Grace, and she begs 
to inform her ladyship that I value my pot of lily of the 
valley above every treasure the world contains.’ 

• The girl’s mind was relieved when she had written and 
fastened up this letter in the box. Then she directed the 
case, and as she had a few coppers still in her pocket, she was 
able to post' and register it. Whilst she ran to the post-oflice, 
she left the shop locked. On her return she found a billsticker 
at the door, trying to get in. a 

‘ All right,’ he said, ‘ I don’t want to pawn nothing. Will 
y’ take a bill and place it in the winder, j)lease ? ’ 

He handed Joanna a bill, and wont his way. 

Lazarus was accommodating in the Tiiattor of bills of this 
description. Notices of !Mis.sionary ^Meetings, Harvest Ftisti- 
vals, a Circus, Sfervicesof Song, Ethiopian Seronaders, I’rayer- 
meetings, dramatic performances, all went into his window 
promiscuously. Ho argued that folks might bo attracted to 
read the bills and then see and fancy an article lying adjacent 
exposed for sale, a watch, a china, figure, a church-service, a 
^ir of opera-glasses, Baxter’s ‘ Saints’ Ke.st,’ a Methodist 
hymnal, some old luce, a bicycle, or the portrait of an ancestor. 
Accor^ngly Joanna accepted the bill, and, before placing it in 
the window, spread it on the counter, and read it. 

The bill was a theatrical notice. It announced that the 
distinguished Polish actress. Mile. Palma Kaminski, of the 
^ourt Theatre, Warsaw, who had created such enthusiasm in 
London by her abilities, was about to favour Plymouth with 
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her presence, assisted by a isorps of artists, all^of eminent 
only inferior to her own. 

The first performance would be a revival of ShaJcespeare’s 
tragedy of ‘ Borneo and Juliet,’ to be performed the muin« 
week. - ” 

Joanna had never been to a play, but she was a greedy 
devourer of playbills. To her imagination, nothing—Hardly a 
ball—could surpass the delight of a drama/^jp performan^^ 
She had read plays that had come into the shop—old comedies, 
tragedies, modem farces, and had formed an idea of what a 
theatre was, but Lazarus had never allowed her the pleasure of 
seeing a performance, even from the gallery. 

Whilst she was studying the bill, sudd^ly Lazarus burst 
into tlie shop with livid face. He saw what she was reading, 
seized it, and crumpled it in his hands. 

‘ Why do you do that asked Joanna. 

‘ I have seen her,’ gasped the Jew. ‘ She is here—in Ply¬ 
mouth,’ 

‘ Seen whom—Lady Grace 1 ’ 

‘ I have seen her—Rachel. She has dared to come here 

‘ What has she come here for ? Does she want to return to 
you 1 If so, she’s a fool.’ • 

‘ This is she,’ he said, opening out the bill he had crushed, 
and with trembling finger he pointed to the name. ‘ She calls 
herself Palma Kaminski, but ^le is Rachel Lazarus. A Pole! 
She is nothing of the sort; she w.as born on Ratcliff Highway, 
and bred in Princes Street, Leicester Square.’ 

‘ Are you going to reclaim her, or kill yourself, like Romeo, 
because she is lost to you ? ’ 

' I do not know what I shall do. I am in a maze,’ gasped 
the Jew. ‘I’d .serve her bad if I knew hcf^. I’d beat her 
brains out if it weren’t against the law. Where is the liberty 
of the subject, I’d like to know, as is so boasted of in this 
precious British empire ? Ah ! Joanna, I wish I could get her 
here and put her to sleep in the press-bed, and shut it up 
when she was sound. The coroner and jury would be sure to 
find “ accidental death,” and one could hafe a raffle of half-a- 
crown a share for the press-bed afterwards, and make a lot of 
money. I’ve known five pounds got out of a rope a man 
hang^ himself with. The English lower ordera are passion 
ately attached to crime ; they like to read about it, and talk 
about it, and think about it, and relish it in every way. I^ 
you come to consider, Joanna, what a dreary world this vifculd 
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be without jrime to season it! ,It would be like a dinner of 
cold beef without pickles. There’d be no yellow novels on the 
railway bookstalls, no sensational dramas on the boards; 
nothing but politics in the papers. I believe there wouldn’t 
be any pawnshops. I’d like to know where we should be, we 
Jews, Joanna, in such a world as that. There w'ould be no 
place fd^ us at all. We must l)e thankful for things as we 
(Mid them. Tl^g,world without wickedness in it, and one with 
it, would be, to my taste, the diflerence between still hock and 
sparkling Moselle.’ 

‘I reckon,’ said Joanna, ‘that in such a place as Kings- 
bridge, where all is goodness and kindness, and thought of one 
another, you’d be*out of place like a rook on a frosty morning 
when the worms are in. their holes.’ 

‘They've hoodwinked you, like all those who come near 
them,’ said Lalarus. ‘ But 1 can’t talk of them. I must 
think of Rachel. Give, me the paper.’ He drew the bill 
from Joanna, who had smoothed it out on the counter. 
‘ Kaminski! What a name ! to change the beautiful Lamrus 
lor an outlandish name like that, and she was Moses Iwfore I 
married her. To my mind, Joanna, our British aristocracy is 
like a scene on a stage, very beautiful to look at^ but there is 
a lot hid away behind very shabby and very bad, of which 
most folk see and know nothing. You’ve looked on tlie grand 
Kingsbridge House like a yoniig pliiygoer; all is beautiful, 
and innocence, and splendour. I know the other side. There 
is the great burden of debt, fresh loans, that scandal of the 
Marquess and Rachel. The world knows nothing of all this, 
but there it is.’ 

‘I should like so much to go to a theatre,’ said Joanna 
with a sigh. *'• 

Lazarus considered a moment, then his face lightened ; he 
passed his fingers through his hair, rullling it on end, giving 
him a wild look. ‘ You shall, Joanna; I promise you.’ 

‘ The gallery is only sixpence.’ , 

‘ You shan’t go in the gallery.’ 

‘ What i StaiM outside, where a place costs nothing ? ’ 

‘ No, Joanna, you shall have the most expensive place in 
the whole theatre, that wiU cost two or three pounds.’ 

jJFhe girl stared at him. • Then he smoothed down his hair, 
wd elaborately and noisily blew his nose. He was excited. 

‘ Yes, you shall. I will go also.’ 

* When 1 At doomsday 1 ’ 
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‘No, we will go together^and sit in the stage-Jbox, and ^ 
Romeo and Juliet.’ Joanna clapped her hands. 

‘You shall see Rachel—Kaminski indeed 1 If «he didn’t 
like Moses, why not condense it to Moss ; if she didn’t like 
Lazarus, why- not pull it out into Ct. Lazare ? I’ve known 
some of our names turned about till you can’t recognise tliem, 
Levi and Levison, for instance, who’d know them tfgain as 
Lewis and Lawson ? Even Cohen I’ve kn(j.^n altered ii^ 
Colquhoon, and but for his nose you’d have thought the man a 
Scotchman.' 

‘ You will really let me go 1’ 

‘I will take you myself. We shall be right above her, 
face her, and see if we do not spoil her play. Joanna, Ill 
heap on you all the jewelry in the shop, and you shall blaze in 
her eyes with diamonds and rubies and sapphires, and you 
shall have the most splendid dress of silk or Satin money can 
buy; an old second-hand alFair won’t do. The best—if I have 
to send to Worth at Paris for it.’ 

Joanna looked at him in amazement. Had he lost Iiis 
senses ? • • 

‘ Then she’ll see you and me behind, and, sure as she is a 
daughter of Israel, it will cut her to.the heart to think she has 
forfeited all that heap of jewelry.’ 

‘ But what will she think of me 1 ’ 

‘ I do not know, nor care; «ho’ll never suppose you are my 
maid of all work, a pawned piece of goods.’ 

‘ I don’t believe a proper lady would pile on jewelry that 
way,’ mused Joanna. ‘ I heard Lady Grace and Miss Lucy 
say something about real ladies being known by their quiet 
dressing. I can’t imagine I^dy Grace dressed like that, even 
at a play.’ 

‘But you are not Lady Grace,’ argued the Jew. ‘That 
makes all the difference. She is at the top, and can afford to 
dress quietly. You are at the bottom, and must dress extra¬ 
vagantly, or you remain wljat you are—nothing.’ 

The girl considered; then she said; ‘ Miss Rigsby will be 
there, I am sure she will. She will be all 5f a blaze. It will 
be killing fun just to outblaze her. I’ll put on everything I 
can, and I wish I’d two necks like an Austrian eagle to be 
able to put on more still.’ 
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TV'^> STAGE BOXES. 

It is incyjossible in words to descril^e the tumult of excitement, 
pride, admiration, in Joanna’s bosom, as she took her place in 
life left stage bok at the Plymouth Theatre Royal. Slie had 
never been in a theatre before. Her highest ambition had been 
to battle for herself a way to the front in the gallery. She 
occupied the most luxurious and expensive place in the theatre. 
She was dressed vf* beautifully that her head was turned. Tlie 
pink silk was nothing to the dress she now wore, crimson 
velvet and cream-coloured silk, the latter exquisitely haiid- 
einbroidcred. neck, her bosom, her head, were profusely 

adorned with diamonds. It was a marvel to Joaiina whence 
the Jew had got them all. She wore rings on all her lingers ; 
if the rings were too large, a little silk wound inside enabled 
her to wear them. She looked with astonishment at the femt- 
lights, at the orchestra where the players were tuning, at that 
great mystery, the curtain. Then she turned to examine the 
audience. The gallery and the pit were packed ; in the dress 
circle were about twenty persons, and in the stalls perhaps a 
dozen. A poor house, a house to take the heart out of an actor. 
Joanna could not understand it. The rich have money, why 
do they not come ? The poor do not grudge their shillings and 
sixpences. 

Joanna attracted the attention of the house. Opera-glasses 
were directed towards her. She saw those in the stalls put 
their heads together, and she knew they were asking each 
other who she was. She was conscious that she was Ixiing 
admired, and to enable tlie people to see her better she stood 
up. 

Lazarus was in evening dress, sitting back, facing the stage, 
so that he was invisible; it was iianlly likely he would have 
been recognised. ^An evening suit had completely transfonned 
him. Besides, those who attended the theatre were not his 
clients. He did not shrink from being seen; he was indifferent. 

J Sit down, Joamia. How can you behave so strangely 1 ’ 
he«aid. 

‘ No one could see my velvet bag with old Dutch silver 
clasps and chain and belt unless I stoofl up,’ sl)e answered. 
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‘ Perhaps you would like to stand up on the breasfing ef 
the box, to let foljks see your fed shoes t ’ 

‘I shouldn’t mind,’ said Joanna. 

‘But I do. Sit down and be quiet. The orcfiestra are 
going to begin. I did not bring you,; here to make a*fool of 
yourself.’ 

‘Very well, master. I’ll fan myself, and then thej^cansee 
my bracelets.’ 

Joanna was like a child with a box of new fdys. She lookSl 
at herself in the little strip of mirror in the box, she played 
with and admired her jewelry, she took peeps at her feet shod 
in crimson satin shoos, she pressed back her chin to be able to 
SCO the glitter of a diamond brooch on her b»3om. One bitter 
disappointment she had been forced to endure. She had 
desired to appear in low dress, but on trying one on, it was 
found that the contrast in colour between hpr face and one 
half of her neck and her bosom, and the other half of her neck, 
was too startling to allow of her thus appearing. 

A tap at the door behind, and a gentleman entered the box. 
Joanna uttered a cry of delight, and took several steps to meet 
him. The gentleman was Charles Cheek. * 

‘ Why, J oanna! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ you here, in the royal box, 
as queen of beauty, wearing all th^ Crown jewels stolen by 
Lazarus from the Tower! ’ 

‘ I am glad to see you agaim’ she said heartily. ‘ Here is 
a chair, sit down beside me and talk till the play begins, and 
then be mum.’ 

‘ I was in the stalls. I could hardly believe my eyes,’ he 
said, ‘ but I looked and looked through my glasses till I had 
nearly satisfied myself you were my little friend of the roof-tree, 
when Lazarus’s nose came round the corner,, .and a bit of a 
cheek-bone, and then I was sure.—What has induced you. 
Father Abraham, to come here dressed like a Christian 1 Have 
you brought the girl to show off a set of diamonds you want 

toselir 

‘ I’ve brought her here,’ Answered the Jew, ‘ because I am a 
generous and indulgent master. She sav^ my house from 
fire and from burglars, and has deserved a treat for other 
services she has rendered me, so I have stepped out of my 
usual course of life to indulge her.’ 

‘ Do you often come to the play 1 ’ asked Joanna. 

‘ Very often. I would come always if I thought you would 
be here.’ 
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« * Sft down, and don’t throw foolish speeches at me which 
you do not mean. I am so glad to see you again. Do you 
know, I have learned to dance since I saw you last—waltz, 
and cotilldn, and lancers, and quadrille,—these last very im¬ 
perfectly for want of enopgh to make up sets; for want of 
persons we danced with chairs.’ 

‘ Wl\ere have you been ? Who taught you 1 ’ 

‘ Those are secrets which even you may not know.’ 

’ * Why are ydh not in the pink silk and pearls I gave you 1 ’ 

* I am more splendid now ; do look at mo well. What do 
you think of this gown—puffed and slashed at the sleeves 1 is 
it not lovely, like a lady in an old painting ? Look down at 
my shoes. The;t are sweet. Once, do you recollect, you 
laughed at me because I was in my stocking-soles, and there 
were holes in the stockings. Now there is not even a thread 
wrong in my stopkings, and the shoes are simply lovely.’ 

‘ Have you worn out the pink silk ? ’ 

‘ No. Mr. Lazarus spilt salt water over it, and it is spoiled. 
He was forced to give me this instead.’ 

‘ I! ’ cried the Jew. ‘ I have not given you this. Do not 
Relieve the girl, it is not true. The gown is hired for the night, 
at one guinea.’ 

‘ Hold your tongues, botK of you ! ’ said Joanna. ‘ The 
overture has begun.’ 

The Jew was not particularly pleased at Charles Cheek 
appearing in the box and remaining there, but he could not 
tell him to leave. He drew back among the folds of the 
coloured hangings, with his eyes on the curtain, and looked 
sulky. Charles Cheek and Joanna entirely disregarded him. 

‘ I say,’whispered the girl during-the overture, ‘why are 
there so few persons in the more expensive seats ? ’ 

‘ Because,’ answered the young man, ‘ the better-class people 
despise provincial theatres; it is chic to do so. It means that 
they have seen things so much better done in London that they 
cannot endure what is inferior.’ 

‘But they lose great enjoyment'by this nonsense.’ 

‘ Of course they do, but-’ He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ Hush I Oh, do hush 1 ’ exclaimed Joanna. ‘ Sec ! see ! ’ 

The curtain rose. Then she had eyes and ears only for 
th^tage. In the third scene Juliet makes her first appear¬ 
ance. Lazarus had been moving uneasily through the two 
former. He bit his nails, wiped his brow, and became every 
moment paler. Then he put his hand forward, touched Mr. 
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Cheek, and said somewhat rougfily, ‘ Excuse me, I wint IJe 
front chair.’ The young mato started, looked surprised, and 
at once surrendered the seat. ‘ I am short-sighted,’ explained 
the Jew. Mr. Cheek bowed, and withdrew to his pface in the 
stalls. ^ 

Joanna was annoyed, not so much at losing her companion 
as at the disturbance, distracting her attention from the play. 
She frowned, and tapped her fan impatiently on the cushion. 

Lazarus sat beside her, his face turned towards the stag#; 
she saw that it was cadaverous, and that his muscles twitched 
with nervousness. 

Next moment she had forgotten him to observe Juliet. At 
the appearance of Mile. Palma Kaminski, Jhe famous Polish 
actress from the Imperial Theatre, Warsaw, the gallery burst 
into applause. The pit took up the applause; the clapping of 
hands, thumping of heels and umbrella ferrules on the floor for 
a minute brought the play to a standstill. ^The dress circle 
languidly patted its hands, the stalls remained unmoved. 

In recognition of this reception, Mile. Palma stepped for¬ 
ward to the footlights and curtseyed ; as she did so, she raised 
her eyes and looked at the boxes for a moment'; her eye? 
remained fixed on the stage box on her right only for a moment, 
and then she turned her head awUy without a token of emotion. 
Lazarus leaned back, his face quiveriilg, his hands clenched, 
Their eyes had met. 

Joanna observed the famoift actress with the closest atten¬ 
tion. This was Rachel—the beautiful Rachel whom I^zarus 
had loved, and who had wrecked his life. This was she who 
had so bewitched the Marquess that he had forgotten honour 
and right, and had run away with her to Sicily. Joanna was 
sufficiently near to see the make-up in her faqe, the paint, the 
powder, the antimony about the eyes, the rouge on the cheeks. 
She saw that Rachel was lovely, had been very lovely, but— 
fatal but —she was becoming stout. 

Joanna laughed. The consciousness was borne in on her 
that she was herself more beautiful than this woman who had 
made two men miserable—who had broken two lives. The 
applause had just ceased, and a short silence succeeded before 
the performers resumed their dialogue. On that short interval 
of silence Joanna’s laugh broke, and instantly the beaflitiful 
.actress looked at her. She looked intently, questioninjgly5 
then turned her eyes for a moment, ouly for a moment, on 
Lazarus. 
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N«ne observed this but 0 oatma, not even Lazarus, who had 
drawn bach and covered his eyes. There was something in 
the look that startled Joanna. The colour mounted and 
suffused her face and throat. Her pleasure in the play was 
gone ; 'she wished she were away. She hid her arms lest the 
bracelets should be seen ’ she threw a kerchief round her neck 
to hide the chains. With a look the actress had revenged the 
laugh. ' 

« Joanna wau^not able to recover her interest in the play. 
She looked on, but her thoughts were elsewhere. She was 
glad that Lazarus had withdrawn and concealed himself in the 
shadow, leaiiing against the side of the box. 

When the fi^t act was over, she signed with her fan to 
Charles Cheek, and he came up from the stalls. 

‘ A poor company,’ said he, taking the seat she indicated. 
‘ I hold that the educated are quite right in staying away ; in 
the provinces tfie star system is reduced to absurdity. What 
a stiff Lady Capulet! and a nurse without liumour. Romeo 
is a stick. We have not seen yet what La Palma is made of. 
She is beautiful, but plump. A few years ago, may be, she 
Vas irresistible. Hollo, some vis-4-vis, I see.’ 

The box-keeper^was introducing a party of two gentlemen 
and two ladies into the s'tage-box immediately opposite. 
Joanna at once recognised the Marquess of Saltcombe, the 
Rigsbys, and Miss Stokes. Lazarus, leaning back with his 
face to the curtain, did not notice the arrivals; Joanna glanced 
over her shoulder at him, and saw that he was too preoccupied 
with his own thoughts to look about him. 

She fixed her eyes very attentively on the Marquess. He 
was serene, polite to Miss Rigsby, contending with the aunt 
which should hold the niece’s scarf of woven blue and crimson 
silk and gold fibre—an Indian manufacture. 

The cuiiain rose ; Romeo proceeded to climb the wall into 
Capulet’s garden. The lights were turned down, and a ray 
was cast, purporting to be that of the moon, on Juliet’s window. 
There was not sufficient light in •the stage-box opposite for 
Joanna to see the face of Lord Saltcombe. The moonbeam 
was unsteady on Juliet’s window, and igdly focussed. But 
when Juliet sighed ‘ Ah me ! ’ she thought she saw him start. 
Joaj^ watched the box opposite throughout the scene far more 
clo^y than the stage. 

The footlights were turned up for the next scene, that in 
Friq^r Laurence’s cell, and then Joanna was able to see the face 

F 
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of the Marques^. It was pale as ^eath. Miss Rigsby l«ane(J 
back in her chair and spoke td him as he was standing behind 
her, and he stooped and replied. He handed her a playbill, 
and pointed with his finger to something on it. Periiaps she 
had asked him who was the Romeo making such hot Ibve to 
Juliet. Joanna saw that he maintained his composure out¬ 
wardly. Only his deadly pallor showed how stirred he was 
within. He had come to the theatre with the Rigsby’s, with 
whom he had dined, in complete ignorance of tke fact that t!» 
Polish actress from Warsaw was Riichel Lazarus. Joanna 
turned to her master ; she saw at a glance that he had recog¬ 
nised his enemy. His face was convulsed; he drew further 
back into the shadows, that he might not be ^een. 

Joanna looked from one man to the other. Here were 
two men, one at tlie head of the scale, the other at the foot— 
both the victims of one beautiful woman. ‘ What power there 
is in woman for good or bad! ’ thought Joanna. ‘ For my 
part,’ she added to herself, ‘ I would hurt no OJie—unless he 
got in my way.’ 

It amused the girl to notice the slightly foreign intonation 
in Juliet’s voice as she spoke. Knowing what she did of 
her origin, she was sure that this was put on to keep up tlie 
part of Pole Rachel had assumed. ‘She is clever,’ thouglit 
Joaima; ‘ clever to control herself under the eyes of the two 
men she has ruined. But perhaps she has not as yet re¬ 
cognised the Marquess.’ The light was on her face, and he 
was in darkness. ‘ I wonder what slie will do when she does 
SCO him 1 ’ 

‘Joanna,’ said the Jew, in a whisper that was hoarse and 
constrained, ‘ I want to go. Get ready.’ 

She answ'ered, ‘ I am not going. I came for one play, and 
I am in for two.’ 

‘ I am not well.’ 

‘ Then get better. I am not going.’ 

During the scene in Capulet’s garden between Juliet and 
the nurse, Joanna watched the actress, but was unable to 
detect whether she had seen the Marquess or not. Once her 
eyes travelled in the direction of the stage-box on her left, but 
the glance was quick and passing, and no muscle .of her face, 
no failure of her voice, gave sign that she had perceiveii^ier 
former lover. ^ 

The curtain fell on the second act; as it fell, one of the 
footlights flared and snapped the glass chimney that screfned 
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il. No onf paid particular attantion to it; the broken glass 
was not removed, a fresh chimney not added. 

Charles Cheek brought Joamia an ice; ho offered one to 
Lazarus, who refused with a shake of the head. 

<He is not well,’ s^id Joanna. ‘Leave him alone; he 
wants to go away, but I will not hear of it till the play is out. 
Don’t Notice him. He will be better presently.’ 
m ‘ I’ll get yo’;i*a drop of brandy, Mr. Ijazarus.’ 

The Jew nodded, and the good-natured young man hurried 
away to fetch a glass of spirits. 

‘Do you know who those are opposite usi’ asked Mr. 
Charles Cheek, on his return. ‘ I’ve heard one is the Marquess 
of Saltcdtnbe, son of the Duke of Kingsbridge, and the other 
people are called Rigsbys. I don’t know anything about them.’ 

‘ The Marquess is engaged to M iss Rigsby—that pasty young 
lady in niageiitS, silk and pink roses in her hair. The person 
at her side is her aunt, and the brown man is her father. 
They are worth a great deal of money.’ 

‘ How do you know all this 1 ’ 

« ‘ In the way of business,’ answered the girl, with an air of 

indifference. 

‘ I have heard enquiries on all sides as to who you are. 
People have been lost in wonder and admiration. What is 
your name 1 I must satisfy those who ask. I have been un¬ 
able to do so out of ignorance.’ • 

‘I am Miss Rosevero, an heiress,’ answered Joanna. 

‘ An heiress ! ’ echoed Charles Cheek, with a laugh. 

‘Yes, sole heiress, executrix, and residuary legatee to Mr. 
Lazarus.’ She turned round to her master with a mischievous 
face. He was in no mood to answer. 

‘ How are fbu ? ’ asked the young man. ‘ Better i Has 
the brandy revived you ? ’ 

Lazarus nodded. 

‘So I may answer to enquiries that you are a Miss 
Rosevere 1 ’ • 

‘ Yes. That is my name, though I don’t often have it men¬ 
tioned. You m<ay*add—an orphan. Go back to your place in 
the stalls, and lell those who ask who I am. You need not 
add^slave’to a Jew pawnbroker—pawned for ten shillings. 

say that, as you value my friendship.’ So she dismissed 
bim, then leaned on the red velvet cushion, playing with her 
faji,(looking about her, and watching what went on in the stage 
box opposite. Mr. Rigsby was in conversation with Lord 
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Saltcombe; his voice was loyd and harsh, and Joanna'couM 
almost catch what he said. He was talking aboutVi amateur 
dramatic performance got up by the officers at ,Colombo 
Some delay ensued before the curtain rose. The orphestra 
performed a selection from ‘ II Trovatore.' A smell of oranges 
pervaded the theatre. The gods were devouring them in great 
quantities in the gallery, and throwing the peel over .into the 
pit. A bald-headed gentleman was the obj^ they partiqj^- 
larly aimed at, and when an urchin succeeds in casting an 
entire ingeniously removed peel so as to light in a ring on his 
glossy skull, like a cap, the feat was uproariously applauded. 

The noise only ceased when the curtain rose on a public 
place, and attention was arrested by the fight between Mercutio 
and Tybalt: those in the gallery were greatly disappointed 
that the former died off the stage, and only reconciled when 
Tybalt was killed by Romeo under their eyes.- 

The scene that followed gave less promise of amusement 
Juliet appeared in her room, invoking the approach of night 

• Gallop apace, you fiery-footed steeds, 

Towards Phoebus’ lodging.’ 

As she spoke her passionate monologue she came forward, 
and as she did so, the draught from her skirts made the jet of 
the broken footlight flare up. 

‘ There should be a wire net about eighteen inches off the 
lamps,’ said Mr. Rigsby. ‘ I see none here, but in town it is 
so, is it not, Saltcombe ?’ 

Lord Saltcombe bowed, ho could not speak. Rachel’s eyes 
had met his at the exclamation, ‘ Give me my Romeo.’ The 
]mrse entered, bringing the rope-ladder and the news of the 
death of Tybalt, which she delivers so badly that Juliet for 
the moment supposes she is told of the loss of her lover. This 
is the first occasion on which an actress of any power can show 
passion. Palma rose to it. With a piercing cry that rang 
through the house she rus^jed forward, threw up her arms, and 
was convulsed with agony. 

* 0 break, my heart I—poor bankrupt, break at once 1' 

Then dashing her hands over her eyes,— 

‘ To prison, eyes I ne’er look on liberty.’ 

Stooping, gathering up the dust, then throwing it down, as 
into a grave at a funeral,— 
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‘ Vile earth, to earth resign; end motion here: 

^And thon, and Romeo ’jL-_ 

She did not iSnish the sentence, the whole theatre rose with 
a cry of norror. The flame from the exposed jet had caught 
the white gauze of Juliat’s dress and danced up her skirt. 

The agitation was indescribable. Women shrieked, men 
shout^. The curtain fell, and a smell of fire pervaded the 
jjjimosphere lately impregnated with the odour of oranges. 

Miss Rigsby looked round. 

The Marquess had uttered a cry of agony, and had fallen 
against the partition, with his hand to his brow. In another 
moment he dashed from the box and ran behind tho scenes. 

‘Fo»imercy’& sake,’ he cried, ‘how is she 1 Where is she V 

The stage-manager brushed past him. The roar of voices 
mingled with cries beyond the curtain drowned his voice. 
The actors were in agitation. The commotion in the house 
ceased instantly when tire manager appeared before the 
curtain. • 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen, a most unfortunate accident has 
, happened. I believe and trust there is no occasion for alanu.’ 
A burst of cheers. ‘Mile. Palma Kaniinska is not as 
seriously hurt as might have been anticipated.’ Renewed 
cheers. ‘ I have to ask your kind indulgence; the perform¬ 
ance must cease.’ Ho was himself so excited that he could 
hardly speak, llis face was yhite, and his voice shook. 

‘ Where is she ? ’ asked the Marquess as the stage-manager 
stepped back. 

‘ She has been conveyed to her lodgings.’ 


CHAPTER XXX. 

PALMA. 

Palma was driven at once to the house in which she had 
secured lodgings ; one of the ladies of the company attended 
her. SLj was in great pain. A couple of surgeons were 
pfjmptly summoned. The rumour of what had occurred 
spread, and people collected in the streets and about the door. 
The medical men said the case was grave, and that a nurse 
pfttst be in constant attendance. 
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‘ Lord bless me ? ’ said the old woman whose lodgingsVer* 
taken by Palma. ‘ Where am'I to get a nurse ?' 

‘ Her relations must be telegraphed for.’ 

‘ Blessings on me ! What do I know about her relations ? ’ 

‘ We will see about a nurse. Perjfaps one can be Spared 
from the hospital.’ 

A rap at the door, and ring of the bell. 

The woman opened it and saw a girl standing outside in a 
plain .stuff gown, and a shawl over her head. 

‘ Who are you 1 ’ she asked. ‘ What do you please to want ? ’ 

‘ I’m come to offer to nurse her,’ was the reply. ‘ I’ve been 
sent; that is, I’ve come from him who stands nighest and yet 
furthest from her in the world.’ 

‘ Who is tliat ? ’ 

‘ Her husband.’ 

‘ If that be the case, come in. You are yopng. Can you 
nurse ? ’ 

‘ I can do what the doctor orders, and I hope 4 have my 
wits about me.’ 

‘ What is your name 1 ’ 

‘ Rosevere.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the lodging-house keeper. ‘I reckon 
you’ll do as well as another.—Plea'se, sir,’ to the surgcoji, ‘ give 
the young woman orders what she is to do.’ 

When the accident had taken place Joanna had turned 
home and stripped off her grand clress and donned a plain one; 
then she came down into tlie kitchen, where Lazarus was 
crouching over the fire. 

‘ It is a judgment,’ said the Jew. ‘ Heaven is just, and has 
cast its thunderbolt at her. I am glad of it. No one hurts 
me without suffering for it.’ „ 

Joanna turned on him. ‘ I am going to her,’ she said, ‘ I 
shall nurse her if they will let me. Shall I say you sent me 1 ’ 

‘No,’answered the Jew ; ‘don’t mention my name.’ He 
had assumed a hardness which ill concealed his inward emotion. 
In his breast was a tumult bf mingled feeling —old love re¬ 
vived, sorrow, revenge, hate,—so mixed that^he did not him¬ 
self know what he desired. 

‘ You may go, Joanna,’ he said. ‘ If she needs anything— 
that is, in moderation—lot me know, but I will not see heij,! 
will not see her, remember that.’ 

So Joanna went. The girl was greatly affected. Tears 
came into her eyes, but she drove them back. She had made 
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up her mind to be with Palma., She went first to the theatre 
to ascertain where the actress lived ; the hous(3 was not far 
distant. ^ She hastened thither. On her way clown the street 
she passed Lord Saltcombe. His face was raised, he was look¬ 
ing at a window whence a yellow light shone through a drawn 
blind. Shadows passed over the surface of the blind. A gas 
lamp Tjras near, and the face of Lord Saltcombe was illumined, 
^t was full of agony—it was the face of a man in despair. She 
walked by, then turned and came back to him ; his sufleriiig 
face filled her with pity. She said in a low tone, ‘ Lore! 
Saltcombe, I am going in to nurse her. Ask no questions at 
the door. I will give you signs at the window : when I hold 
up my hmds, have hope ; when I hold them down, her case is 
very bad ; when I hold them out, and you see against the 
blind the black shadow of a cross—she is dead.’ 

He nodded. He did not recognise her, he did not look at 
her. He did not wonder who she was that knew him by name. 
He tried tb thank her. He could not. 

Then she went on. If she had been refussed admission she 
, would have thrust herself in. Joanna was not one to take a 
refusal. 

She was conducted to thg room where lay the poor woman. 
Cotton-wool and oil covered her wounds. The face was un¬ 
injured. She moaned and tossod her head from side to side on 
the pillow. The paint was on the cheeks, the 'antimony 
darkened the eyes, but tears had washed the white powder 
away in long furrows. Beneath the paint the flame of fever 
burnt in her cheeks. Joanna took a sponge and washed her 
face. The cool water soothed the sufferer for a moment, then 
she began again to moan and turn her head with a mechanical 
regularity from side to side. She seemed imperfectly conscious. 
Her fellow-actress was at her side ; the honest sympathetic 
tears had washed her face into a strange mottle. She had hold 
of Palma’s hand, and patted and kissed it, and spoke to her 
cheering words of promise of health. 

‘ You’ll be aU right to-morrow. You know you are going 
to take the world by storm with your Lady of Lyons. There ! 
don’t be dow-. It is only a trifle. You did Juliet regular 
splendid- first-classto-night.’ 

^^You may go,’ said Joanna. ‘You are out of place here, 
anH do not understand the management of the sick. Leave 
her to me. I am sent to her.’ 

* ‘ Are you experienced, girl 1 ’ asked the surgeon. 
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‘ I know what is what,’ answered Joanna, looking him fuf' 
in the face. * 

‘ Yo^ have plenty of natural cleverness, I can see,’ said the 
surgeon. ‘Now attend to me. I will give you instrjjctions 
that must be closely followed.’ 

‘Hadn’t that lady better go first? she bothers me and 
Ea-I mean the sick woman.’ 

‘ I agree with you.’ The surgeon dismisse^the actress. 

* Now,’ said Joanna, ‘ say what you will, I will not go from 
it a hair’s-breadth.’ 

After receiving her instructions she said gravely, ‘ Tell me 
frankly : is there hope 1 ’ 

‘ Where there is life there is hope,’ he ansA^ered. *• 

She looked at him with her shrewd eyes, and standing 
between the light and the window, held up one arm. 

Lord Saltcombe paced the street hour after' hour through¬ 
out the night. He could not leave it. Rest was impossible. 
One by one the lights in the houses were extinguished, but the 
window of Palma’s room remained illumined. Within lay the 
woman—the sole woman—he had ever loved, and he had loved, 
her with all the passion in his nature. Carried away by that 
passion he had committed a great wrong, a wrong which 
rankled in his heart. His conscience never acquitted him ; it 
judged and condemned him daily. If he had loved innocently 
he might have shaken off his passion, or been spared by it to 
make himself a name, to become great and go^ among his 
fellow-men. But this guilty incident had morally maimed 
him. He had not the energy, the courage, after that, to face 
his fellow-men. There are some who rise after a fall, stronger . 
than they were before. Their fall has taught them caution, 
has deepened their character, has inspired them with earnest¬ 
ness. There are others who, when once tripped up, lie 
prostrate the rest of their days. Such was Lord Saltcombe. 
He had not the moral vigour to efiace the past by active well¬ 
doing. , 

The clock of St. Andrew's Church chimed after the stroke 
of three, and still the Marquess was in the' street. He was 
cold and tired. An icy perspiration covered 'his brow. He 
had seen the sign at the window three or four hotis before; 
it had not given him much hope. A gnawing pain wM^iat 
his heart. Was this the first manifestation in him of that 3is- 
ease which sapped the life and activity of his father ? Had 
his present great emotion provoked it to warn him of*its 
presence ? 
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•The chinjes had scarce donq, playing ‘The Last Rose of 
Summer ’ -when the blind was drawn aside, and Lord Saltcombe 
saw the gipl beckoning to him. In another moment the house 
door W 0 ^i opened gently, and she appeared at it. She Md her 
finger to her lips, came outside, and said, ‘ Rachel is conscious. 
Come, and see her, but promise to go when I give the word.' 
He nodded. ‘ Follow me softly, make no noise. Everyone 
elv in the housqjis asleep.’ 

He obeyed. He was in his patent-leather boots, in his 
dress suit, with a light overcoat. He stepped softly after 
Joanna. If anyone heard the steps, that person supposed it 
was tlje footfall of the doctor, turned in bed, and slept again. 
Joanna tlBfWst-opSn the chamber door and let the Marquess in. 
She did not enter herself, she clq^ed the door and stood on the 
landing with her hands to her ears that she might not hear 
what was said. ‘ As Lord Saltcombe passed her into the room 
she looked in his face : it was older by many years, white, 
lined, hollow about the eyes, and sunken at the cheeks. Her 
heart came into her mouth, she put her hands to her white 
apron, and raising it wiped her eyes, then shook her head 
defiantly, and clasped her hands over her ears. 

Lord Salto«mbe stepped up to the bed, looking with his 
whole soul into the burning face of the poor woman. Then 
he sobbed, sank on his knees by her side, and hid his face in 
the bedclothes. » 

‘ Herbert! ’ she said in a low tone, and put out her hand 
for his, ‘ I wanted to see you—to say good-bye.’ 

‘ Rachel! ’ He could utter no more. 

‘It is now seven years since—^since Sicily.’ 

‘Rachel,’ he said, ‘God forgive me. If it were possible 
in any way to tftldo the past, if it were within my power to 
make dompensation, to expiate the wrong done, I would do 
my utmost. Rachel, I ruined your life, and I destroyed the 
honour and happiness of another man’s homo.’ 

She shook her head. ‘ You do pot know Lazarus.’ 

‘It matters nothing who or what he be ; I wronged him 
past undoing, and “the knowledge of this has lamed my life. 
You—you ab»rff all ’ 

‘ po nflif speak of me,’ she said. ‘I forgive you—but you 
wer^" not in fault. I had set my heart on the stage, I ran 
away for the love of art—not for love of you.’ 

•Is that true 1 ’ 

'She slightly moved her head. ‘ The consciousness of power 
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burned in me, and life with Lazarus and his sordid belongijK»s 
was unendurable. I ran away j you know I forced myself on 
you, I asked you to free me. It was not that I cared for yon 
—forgive me that I say so; if I pain you it is for your good 
—I used you but as a means of osci.pe. I hungered for art; 
I knew that the stage was my proper sphere ; and now—and 
now—I am consumed in the elenient I elected.’ I^er head 
began to turn from side to side uneasily. 

He did not speak, he watclied her in sileht remorse and 
agony. She had shut her eyes. He was not sure wJicther she 
were conscious. He held her hand; it was a hand of fire. 
Presently she stayed the rocking of her liead, and opened hpr 
eyes. ‘ It was I,’ she said—‘ it was I who ..polled life, 
not you mine. I have nothing to forgive. I must ask pardon 
of you.’ 

‘Of me ! Oh, Rachel! ’ 

‘ I used you but as a means to an end. Who were you 
with in the .stage-box to-night—yesterday—when was it ? ’ 

He told her. 

‘ You are not married ? ’ she asked, and looked at him. 

He shook his head. « 

‘You must marry, and forgot me,’ she said. ‘ It was I— 
it was I who was in the wrong.’ Presently she added, 
‘ Beware of Lazarus; he will never forget, never forgive.’ 
Then she shut her eyes, and began again to sway her head and 
moan. 

He watched her without speaking ; she let go his hand, 
and held her fingers up as feeling for something in the air. 

‘What do you want, Rachel ? ’ 

She turned her face and opened her eyes; the light of 
reason had gone from them. She put her arm out of the bed¬ 
clothes, and waved it:— 

‘ Farewell! God knows when we shall meet again, 

I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 

That almost freezes up the heat of life. 

Nurse I what .should she do here ? 

My dismal scene I needs must act alonf.’ 

She thought herself on the stage. She to rise, and 
moaned and fell back. . 

Joanna entered ; she did not raise her eyes to the fto?e.,of 
Lord Saltcombe. She signed to him to go; he stood a moment 
longer looking at the poor woman, now unconscious, and stole 
away. 
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®hen Joanna seated herself by the bed, and watched the 
sufferer. Her face, generally brimming with intelligence and 
full of self-assurance, was now kindled with an expression of 
tenderness and pity such as it had not borne before? She 
knew the whole story of Ihis dying woman. She had been 
brought to look upon a heart—a man’s heart—enduring 
unutteraye agony. She put out her finger and touched the 
bedglothes where moistened ; she knew what had moistened 
them—tears of contrition and humiliation wrung from the 
heart of an honourable man. She bent her head to the car of 
Palma, and whispered, ‘ Will you send amessiigeto Emmanuel 
Lajarj^’ 

The'6yeabX)Benad and looked dimly at her, but no answer 
came. 

Lord Saltcombe lingcre<l in the street. He would not 
leave the neighbvjurhood of the house. The night was cold, 
and the wind raw ; a fog blcAv up from the sea, and stole in 
filmy coils along the street, drifting past the lamps and form¬ 
ing halos about them. He walked faster, up and down, up 
apd down, turning his eyes ever at the lighted window. The 
clock struck four—it struck five, and he was still there. 
Before dawn the cold became kpener, eating into the marrow. 
Then the chimes of St. Andrew’s played ‘ Home, sweet Home,’ 
and as they played, against the lighted window appeared the 
shadow of a black cro.ss. 

Lord Saltcombe removed his hat, and stood with folded 
hands looking at the cross ; then up, with dim eyes, through 
the fog above. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

A SPOKE IN THE WHEEL. 

Mb. Rigsby had taken a handsome’ house for the winter at 
Stoke, above Devonport, or rather between Devonport and 
Plymouth. Tl];p.«ijbuse commanded a view over the entire 
harbour, ,wi4if Maker Point and Mount Edgeumbe. A more 
beaijjiff'al bay is not to be found the world over. The hills are 
bold. Some bare, others richly wooded; the creeks are nuuierous, 
the beautiful Hamoaze opening into the bay is like a hand, 
every fenger of which is a lovely blue estuary, and this fair 
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hand is full of vessels. Fa^ away to the head of th8 water 
rise the peaks of Dartmoor above rolling woc®s and hills, 
studded with white houses and grey church towers. Mr, 
Rigsby was not easily satisfied; he was determined" to have a 
good house, and he got the best, with large gardens* sloping 
down the hill, lawns, tennis-ground enclosed within yew hedges, 
and terraces with roses. , 

He had roughed it in Ceylon in old days ; the bungalow in 
which Dulcina had been brought up was plaSh, and slendSly 
furnished. In England Mr. Rigsby was exacting. Dulcina 
would be a duchess, and he must show the world that he had 
a fortune that allowed him to live like a prince. Ho bourfit 
carriages and horses, and engaged servants, put tfie JCOii in tne 
Rigsby livery of buff and blue, made his coachman powder 
his hair and sit on a hammer-cloth. He sent orders to town 
for pictures, and had the house put into the Jiands of a deco¬ 
rative adviser, 

‘ I know nothing about art furniture,’ he said. ‘ So long 
as I have a chair to sit on, it is all one to me what is the 
shape, but—one must be in fashion, or risk being thought a 
boor.’ 9 

He had his own rooms playily furnished—a hard bed, and 
no carpets on the floors. ‘ I like to spit,’ he said, ‘ and carpets 
get in the way of spitting.’ He had his Cingalese man¬ 
servant, who understood his wants, and none of the other men 
were allowed near him. He lived very much to himself, 
smoking and reading Indian papers in his snuggery, and it was 
with difficulty that he could be drawn from it to entertain 
guests in the drawing-room. 

He was sitting in his room, with a fire in the grate, and 
his feet against the marble jambs, when he; was told that a 
visitor was desirous of speaking to him on urgent business. 

‘ Who is it ? a gentleman or a lady ? A gentleman! Show 
him in here. Confound it all, can I not be left an hour in 
peace % In the drawing-room, is he ? Has he not given you 
his card ? No ! Deuce feike it, I suppose I.must go in to him. 
Here, take oflF my smoking jacket, and help me into my coat. 
1 can’t go in my slippers. Give me my bout-^Vv, What a life I 
lead here ? I wish I were back in Ceylon ! ’ < ~ . 

As soon as he was presentable Mr. Rigsby went 'lo^ the 
drawing-room. He saw there a stoutly built man with'^ey 
black hair, and dark eyes like sloes. There was no mistaking 
his nationality. Nose and eyes and cheek-bones proclaiihed it. 
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Htfwas well-dressed. As Mr. |ligsby entered he rose and 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said Mr. Rigsby, with some stiflhess, 

11 did i^ot learn your name. Perhaps my man forgot it, per- 
liaps you did not give it. tYou said you had business with me.’ 

‘ My name is of little importance,’ said the stranger. ‘ It 
is quite t^e that I have called on business. I have heard, 
sir, that you are^ desirous of furnishing this most charming 
residence with everything that taste and luxury demands. My 
name, sir, is Lazarus—Emmanuel Lazarus, of the “Golden 
Balls,” Barbican. I happen to have, sir, a very choice collec- 
tianjjf artistic odds and ends, which I offer at a ridiculously 
low prJeei^J jnf'a collector of objects of art and antiquity, 
and it is my pleasure to furnish gentlemen of taste and means 
with the best treasures of the past. I have also some very 
nice old Spanish >lace, which your beautiful young lady might 
like to see. I got the spoils of several churches at a bargain, 
the lace is from the altars, and I shall be proud to think that 
one whom 1 hear on all sides spoken of as an Oriental star 
should wear it. Old china, sir! no man can call himself a 
gentleman, whatever his birth and fortune, or invite friends to 
his house without a blush, if Jie has not his cheffoniers and 
side-table and walls covered with old china. Old silver also, 
sir, is greatly in request. I happen to have some very choice 
apostle spoons. No one can hold up his head in society 
without at least a couple of apostle spoons in Dutch silver 
sugar basins.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Mr. Rigsby ; ‘ I understand none of 
these things. I have put myself into the hands of a deco¬ 
rator.’ 

‘ Would you* mind telling me, six’, the style in which the 
decorator is going to do you up? Louis Quatorze, Queen 
Anne, Chippendale, or Victorian ? Are you going to be 
painted over with cranes and sunilowers t I’ve known a lady 
dadoed round, with a skirting of Japanese rush mats, all gilt, 
and very effective it was. If you’ll allow me to suggest you 
that, sir, you would find it neat and warm. I happen to have 
a quantity of^kw^e rush mats all plaited in different patterns. 
Or arejeoxt-^ing into Chippendale, and have your legs curved, 
aijd Jurned fine, and fluted ? I don’t hold to having your legs 
mod'e too spindly. There is a loss of strength. Still, fashion is 
for it. I have some of the very finest Chippendale ever seen in 
stock ; I can give you legs that are in the first style, and yet 
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are not spindly. Or—if I ipay make so bold ag to ask— 
you going to be Rococo ? ’ 

Mr. Rigsby stared. ‘ I do not understand-^ 

‘ A combination of rock and shell. Are they going to 
encrust you with rockwork and shell^vork, and scoop out curvos 
in you and fill in with flowers, and not leave you a straight 
line anywhere, and gild you from top to toe 1 Th(» efTect ig 
gorgeous rather than classic. The First Enjpire is a reac^on 
against tliat, severe, subdued—nude. Are you going in for 
tliat ? If so, I have some choice little articles, clocks and side- 
tables and mirrors.’ 

Mr. Rigsby stood up. ‘ Sir, I ara veiy busy ; I legjio*ll 
this to the decorator. I am incompetent to‘^Jv'J"*rf5F*myself. 
One thing you may be quite sure of : I will never go in for the 
nude. The climate don’t admit of it. It is different altogether 
in Ceylon. I wish you good morning.’ “ 

‘Stay, stay ! ’ exclaimed the Jew, alarmed at the prospect 
of losing his opportunity in his over-eagerness to deal. ‘ Might 
1 ask one thing more, sir 1 I have matter of the utmost im¬ 
portance to communicate. I cannot speak of the matter ia 
this room. I am afraid of being overheard. It is not about 
Louis Quatorzn, or Rococo, or First Empire.’ 

‘ There is no oire here. We arc quite alone, but I cannot 
imagine you can liave anything to communicate that will 
interest me. I have put myself into the hands of a decorator, 
and given him carte hlaiiche’ 

‘ If you wish it. Will you hear me patiently for five 
minutes ? ’ 

Mr. Rigsby looked at the French clock. It had stopped. 
He took out his watch. ‘ I can only spare you three. I am 
most busy.’ 

‘ I will crush all I have to say into three minutes. • Only I 
entreat you, my dear sir, to have patience with me, and allow 
me fully to explain the circumstances to you. In your pre¬ 
sence, sir, in the presence, sir, of a man of your colossal 
fortune, I feel myself so agitated, so unable to gather my 
thoughts, that-’ 

‘I am ready to listen to you during fence minutes. I 
cannot allow more. My time is of exceeding Value, ^ ain 
pressed with business which may not be postponed. I s^^v 
my watch that only two minutes remain.’ 

‘ I will make haste, sir, but the presence of a Goliajjh of 
wealth overawes me. I have heard, sir, of the immensity of 
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yovr ffirfcune, and I know that such a fortune could not bo 
Mcuraulated'flrithout great genius? 

Mr. Rigsby spread his breast by putting his thumbs througli 
his waistcSat armholes. Peacocks, when vain, spread their 
tails ; nfen, when proud, tjheir bosoms. 

‘ I admit that I am not a fool, if that satisfies you,’ said 
Mr. Rigsby, ‘ but please proceed to business.’ 

‘You*^ will excuse me when I say that your fortune, 
accfiiired by hard^ labour and racking of brain, must not be 
thrown away blindly.’ 

‘ Set your mind quite at ease, Mr. Lazarus ; my property 
is safe, and its security in no way concerns you.’ 

^‘^’l^^aj a.ust gj rtmse me if I dispute this ; 1 see you on the 
point of throwing everything away.’ 

Mr. Rigsby assumed a stare of disgust and indignation. 

‘You are presuming. One minute more.’ 

‘ I understand that you are about to see your most beautiful, 
talented, and fascinating daughter married to the Marquess of 
Saltcombe.’ 

Mr. Rigsby rose. ‘ Really, Mr. Lazarus, I must decline to 
Ravg my private affiiirs discussed by you.’ 

‘ I am not discussing them, sir ; 1 am here to warn you.’ 

‘ To warn me of what 1 of sitting on spindle-legged Cliip- 
pendale ? Five seconds more.’ 

‘ Of marrying your daughter to a bankrupt profligate ! ’ 
exclaimed Lazarus, rising. 

‘What do you mean ? The words are insulting.’ 

‘The epithets describe him exactly. Bankrupt he and all 
his family are; and he is only seeking the hand of your 
daughter to save himself and his whole house from utter, irre¬ 
trievable ruin.’ ,, 

‘ Gqpd God ! ’ exclaimed the planter. ‘ What do you 
mean ? ’ 

‘ I mean what I say. If you want proof, I have it. I have 
it by me here.’ 

Mr. Rigsby burst out laughing. ‘ Preposterous! The 
Duke has an enornjpus fortune, to which mine is a fleabite. I 
have seen howjj^iives.’ 

‘ The ^utC'eis over head and ears in debt. He cannot pay 
intere&lTon his mortgages. He has borrowed money right and 
Mid lives from hand to mouth. In a month, I—that is, 
the creditors—will take steps to foreclose; it is because the 
Mar(|uess and his family hope to stave off ruin with your money 
that they stoop to accept your daughter into the family.’ 
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‘ Stoop ! stoop to Dulcina ! ’ exclaimed Mr. Rigsby. Come 
into my smoking-room. This matter must not •be discussed 
here. Miss Rigsby, or Miss Stokes, or one of the flunkeys 
might be dropping in—visitors calling—Heaven knows what. 
Follow me into my study. I have plenty of time at tny dis¬ 
posal. I have nothing to do, ancT will hear you patiertly. 
Good Heavens ! Bankrupt! Ruined ! Dulcina snapped at 
for her money ! Thunder and blazes ! Follow me.’'* 

He led the way into his smoking-room, wtich he calleditis 
study, though no books were in it. 

‘ Excuse me,’ he said, ‘ I cannot think in this coat. My 
ideas won’t move in boots. Allow me to put on my smoking 
jacket and slippers ; my time is at your disppsal.’ 

‘ I have here,’ said the Jew, taking a chair •b/'clmteble— 
‘ I have in this little book a pi'ecis of the income and expendi¬ 
ture and debts of the family. I have got more; I have here a 
packet of notes of hand, and a couple of mortgages, one on 
Court Royal manor and estate, which will convince you that I 
am not exaggerating when I say that the family is on the verge 
of ruin. Please cast your eye over these accounts ; they were 
extracted by a confidential agent from the books in the 
steward’s office, without his knowledge. In love and war^nd 
business, everything is fair.’ 

Mr. Rigsby sat down. His face became mottled, he could 
not sit comfortably on his chair; he turned it, then turned it 
again. ‘Good Heavens ! ’ he‘said, ‘who would have thought 
it ? It is impossible.’ 

‘ It is true, absolutely true.’ 

Mr. Rigsby stood up and walked to the window, where he 
stood for some minutes drumming on tlic glass with his fingers. 

‘ I was not told this,’ he said. 

‘ Of course you were kept in the dark.’ 

‘ I shall tie everything up to my daughter’s sole use.’ 

‘ Then they will not say “ Thank you ” for your daughter. 
They only want her because they expect through her to get at 
your purse.’ 

Mr. Rigsby came back to the table, and took up the schedule 
of debts, bills, and mortgages. 

‘Some of these are for enormous suras,^o£':jld standing, 
never redeemed.’ 

‘ Never likely to be redeemed, unless you find the moi^'' 

‘ But I cannot find the amount. I should sink everything. 

‘ This is the state of aflairs ; I have felt it my duty to io" 
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f«rm^OB of it. If the young people love each other so dearly 
that your (faughter is ready to make the sacrifice, then I have 
nothing to say against the marriage ; but I think it well that 
both she and you should be made aware of the character of the 
man to whom she is abofit to entrust the happiness of her life. 
I have shown you that there is reason to believe that the 
marriagg is desired by the family for the sake of your money. 
You are not perhaps aware why it is that the Marquess has not 
heon married already.’ 

‘No, I do not know.’ 

‘ I will tell you. Because of a scandal. He ran away with 
a bg autiful woman,- the wife of a respectable man of business. 
The n, i q.. iiow an actress. You have seen her, Palma 
Kaminska. 

Mr. Rigsby looked at him with pale face and open mouth. 

‘ He fell in We with her a few years ago, and carried her 
away with him to Sicily. After a while they parted, but 
whether the scandal has stood in the way of a woman of 
cliaracter accepting him as husband, or whether he has never 
^ceased to love her, I cannot say. She disappeared for a while ; 
where she has been living, whether under his protection or not, 
I do not know. You saw Ijer yesterday. You noticed his 
agitation when an accident happened to her.' 

‘ Merciful Heaven! ’ exclaimed Mr. Rigsby, putting his 
hands to his brow, and leaning Jiis elbows on the table. ‘ What 
a wicked world this is ! I wish I were back in Ceylon ! ’ 

‘ He visited the house where she lodged, after the accident. 
Let us hope it was only to say good-bye for ever, before marry¬ 
ing your daughter.’ 

‘ If tliis be true he never shall marry my daughter. Oh 
dear, oh dear ! ,,What misery might have ensued had she be¬ 
come his—and this not have come out till after I Poor Dul- 
cina 1 But—’ he raised himself on one elbow—‘ I cannot 
understand your motive coming here and telling me this. What 
is the happiness of Dulcina to yoq ? What concern is it of 
yours whether I lose my fortune among titled adventurers ? ’ 

‘None at all,’ Miswered the Jew drily. 

* I don’t Miwe a word about the actress,’ exclaimed the 
plant CT dfl gpmatelv. ‘ Why should I not use my money, if I 
pleas^To extricate the estate ? It will come to my daughter 
the end. I shall not lose my money. Whatever I do is for 
iny child. As for this scandalous story, I don’t and I won’t 
helidve it. I will ask Saltcombe the truth about it myself.’ 

Q 
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‘Do BO j he will not deny what occurred/ 

‘ I should like to know, sir, what your motive ft in coniin-» 
here and troubling me with these stories. If you hold one or 
two of the mort^ges you ought not to regret the Chance of 
having them paid off. Why do you seek to set me agailist the 
Marquess 1 ’ 

‘ The woman he ran away with was my wife/ ^ When 
Lazarus said this he rose. ‘Now you understand why I put 
a spoke in his wheel! Is he to be happy, r^Jfeased from jus 
cares, and I to be miserable, weighed down with trouble ? Is 
he to have a wife and home, and children on his knees, and I 
to have a cold and solitary hearth ? ’ Lazarus stood in tk 
door. ‘ I have said my say. Act as you thi:^ hgsfc?fdf’IUm 
happiness of your child.’ 

He bowed and left the room. Mr. Rigsby laid Lis 
brow on the table, groaned, and said, ‘ I wish I were back in 
Ceylon 1 ’ 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

A DROP OP COMFORT. 

Mb. Rigsby started from his seat, threw on his overcoat, 
pulled on his boots, took his hat and stick, and sallied forth. 
He had a vague hope of coming to some decision if he walked. 
He could come to none seated in his snuggery. At one moment 
he dared up with anger and resentment, then he grew cold 
with apprehension. How would his dear Dulcina bear to be 
parted from the Marquess with whom she was so much in love ? 
It would break her heart, which was as frail as her constitu¬ 
tion. ^ It would bring on an attack of jaundice. Strong 
emotion, a great shock, congested the liver ; the breaking oil 
of her engagement would certainly congest her liver. Would 
it be wise to prepare her for the news with calomel 1 He would 
consult a doctor. Podophyllin ! since he had come to England 
he had been told that podophyllin touched tfie' liffer, and was 
milder than calomel! He did not believe in podopliyiilit'^ Ho 
knew better; as an old Indian he ought to know what* th« 
liver is, and what touches it. No podophyllin for him ; no, 
thank you. He had heard of a spectre who, when fired at. 
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epen^ h|p hand and showed the bullets that had been 
innocuously discharged at him. His liver would, so to speak, 
open its )iand and scoffingly roll back the podophyllin pills 
shot tjjb it. But before calomel its powers would quail, it would 
shake in its shoes and Bbat a retreat. Still podophyllin might 
answer for Dulcina, whose liver was not as enlarged as his 
own. iJe would consult a doctor. 

So he swui^ his stick and marched into Plymouth. ‘ Good 
ifeavens 1 ’ he muttered. ‘ The rascal about to take my daugh¬ 
ter for her money and then cast her aside, treat her with in¬ 
difference and insult! I won’t have it.’ 

^j.^\Vhen he came to the bridge leading to Plymouth, and 
haltefirte a sovereign to pay the halfpenny toll, he was 

confronted by a gentleman in a light grey suit, with a white 
hat. 

‘ Bless my Soul! ’ exclaimed the gentleman, ‘ Rigsby ! you 
here 1 Let me lend you a halfpenny for old lang syne.’ 

Rigsby stared. ‘ What, Captain Ottley ! Never! Very 
glad to see you.’ 

, ‘ A little louder, I am deaf of an ear, this confounded relax¬ 

ing climate. The bands always find a difficulty with their 
drums, the parchment becomes limp in the Devonshire damp ; 
it is ditto with the drums of my ears. You must thump to be 
heard.’ 

‘ Come on the Hoe,’ said Mr. Rigsby. ‘ It is a pleasure 
to meet an old Indian. So well preserved, too ! You look as 
young as ever.’ 

‘Spirits does it,’ answered Captain Ottley. ‘I mean 
natural spirits. I have a cheerful disposition, which even the 
vapour-bath atmosphere of Devon don’t damp. Take my arm, 
old boy. Lord4)less mo I time flies I It seems only the other 
day we met, and it must be five years ago. Brown and tanned 
you are with Oriental suns. Never mind, look at me. 
Autumn roses come blooming in my cheeks. Tliis Devonshire 
climate is like a bath in Jordan. You go in sunburnt with all 
the blazes of India, and your flesh comes out as the flesh of a 
Uttle chUd.’ y 

‘What ^-yifu doing here ? ’ asked Mr. Rigsby. 

‘ / doing nothing. Nobody ever does anything but 

mthis enervating Devonshire climate. It relaxes every¬ 
thing, the moral stamina and the tongue. I eat lotus. I have 
come like Ulysses to the land of the lotus-eaters, where, accord¬ 
ing to the Laureate, it always seems afternoon. I lounge about 

Q 2 
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on the seats of the Hoe, looking out at the Breakwat^t • it 
always seems after dinner here.’ * ’ 

‘Do you know many people ?’ asked the planter. 

‘Heaps—women mostly. They swarm here. “Here in 
Plymouth there are very few others to know. You see their 
husbands and brothers are away at sea, or in tlie army abroad 
and the place simply swarms with women.’ 

‘ Are you married 1 ’ 

‘ Oh, dear me, no I I wouldn’t be so welf’^reserved if*! 
were. I can’t afford it. Besides, the climate is against it. 
You want more ozone in the air to stimulate the resolution to 
proposing point.’ 

‘ I should like to know your opinion upon 

‘ I beg your pardon.’ 

‘ Podophyllin,’ shouted Rigsby; he had lowered his voice to 
a confidential tone, forgetful of his friend’s infiimity. 

Captain Ottley stood still, put the silver head of his cane to 
his mouth, which he pursed, contracted his brows, and then 
shook his head. ‘I don’t think much of it,’he said. ‘I’ve 
tried it j but I don’t give my faith to it. Half-measures don’t 
suit us old Indians. Give me calomel.’ , 

‘ Calomel—ah ! ’ The sun cs^me out on both their faces, 
they laughed like children. ‘ Calomel, old boy ! ’ 

‘ Blue pill, old fellow, shake hands.’ In their mutual en¬ 
thusiasm they clasped fists. 

‘ But it may do for women ? ’ suggested Rigsby. 

‘ Virginihus puerisque, yes,’ answered Captain Ottley. 

* Let us sit down here. One’s limbs fail one in this damned 
Devonshire air.’ 

‘ Have you been long here 1 ’ 

‘ Four or five years soaking in this steam,,, and expanding. 
It suits us Indians. We come here dry and shrivelled, and 
swell, taking in moisture at every pore.’ 

‘ Then you know about the country people, the nobility and 
BO on ? ’ 

‘ Of course I do. I know everything about everybody.’ 

‘ Do you know the Kingsbridge family ? ’ 

‘I can’t say I do. I know of them ; no^re meets them. 

I have a grievance. There was a superb ball at'Xscvrt Royal 
the other day, and a special train full of officers went down. 

I was not invited. A plague upon them, say I. Why*wa"^ 
not I invited 1 I am on lialf pay, was that the reason 1 I 
hear it was a splendid aflair.’ ’ 
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»t was there,' said Mr. Rigsby. ‘So was my daughter, 
Pulcina. ^id you not see our names in the paper i ’ 

‘ I may have done so, but did not notice them. Mine was 
not there, and that stirred my bile. Talking of bile, what do 
you drink, Rigsby?’ ' 

‘ I have been so long out of England that I cannot satiate 
myself^n bottled ale.’ 

^ ‘ You must not do it. Beer is bilious ; fatal in this con¬ 
founded climale, where the liver simply goes to sleep. You 
have to goad it to do its work. It is like Pickwick’s fat boy. 
I don’t approve of claret. Sherry is poison. Whisky and 
is what I recommend.’ 

‘'S?o uiagf,..i»alk of something else,’ said the planter. 

‘ Well, I suppose you are right, but somehow the liver is 
common ground on which all old Indians meet for a cosy gossip; 
old asperities ere rubbed oflF, old grudges forgotten. It is a 
sort of bond, binding us into brotherhood. Tear us away to 
other scenes and pastures new, sweep us along in the eddy of 
politics, or any other eddy you like to mention, we always come 
back to liver, touch ground there, and are thankful. We may 
differ in politics, religion, in pursuits, we are one in liver.’ 

‘ I should like a word with you in the strictest confidence.’ 

‘ Certainly, no one is here to overhear us. Remember ; let 
whisky and water be your drink—cold, and no sugar.’ 

Mr. Rigsby looked about ^im ; no one Avas within earshot. 
‘We must not sit longer hero,’ he said, ‘it is chilly ; let us 
stroll up and down, and I will speak to you about my affairs, 
with the understanding that it goes no further.’ 

‘ Good Heavens ! ’ gasped Captain Ottley. ‘ Not money ! 
Don’t say you want to borrow money. My liver will not stand 
it. Anything.but that! ’ 

‘•I am abundantly well off,’ said the planter. ‘I am, I may 
say, in afiluent circumstances. It is precisely my wealth which 
has drawn me into an affair from which I do not see my way 
out. By some fatality I have been brought into rather inti¬ 
mate relations with the Duke of Kingsbridge and his family.’ 

‘ Does he w^t to borrow money ? I have heard that his 
head is unde« -i^ter.’ 

JJ,^^ his brother. Lord Edward Eveleigh, at college. 
,I happened to be in Somersetshire, at Glastonbury, and I called 
ol! him. He and Lady Elizabeth were very kind, they invited 
me and my daughter to their house, and there we met Lord 
Saltcombe, the eldest—no, the only son of the Duke. He 
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seemed to take a fancy to my child, and she, poor thing, Ijom* 
pletely lost her heart to him. ‘ Of course I gave j&y consent. 

I was proud to think that my Dulcina would be a marchioness, 
and eventually a duchess. One loves title; it is borSi in one, 

I suppose ; it is a weakness, but it is a weakness common to 
the whole human race.’ 

‘ I congratulate you with all my heart. What can father 
desire for his daughter better than the eight strawberry leaves ?’ 

‘But—I consented in all simplicity, believiAg that a duc^ 
coronet was a rock on which sure prosperity could be built, and 

now I find-’ He sighed, took olf his hat, brushed his brow, 

and said, ‘ My dear Ottley, for God’s sake tell mo the tru^, 
about the family. Give me your advice. I ara^o^ei^'l^xe^ 
I do not know what to do.’ 

‘ What am I to tell you ? I have not my Peerage with me. 

I have it at home, and will lend it you, or we wild put our heads 
together over it. The Marquess is here, in Plymouth, at the 
“Royal.”’ 

‘ I know that. I want to know nothing tliat the Peerage 
can tell me. I have learned that by heart. I want to know 
about their circumstances.’ 

‘ Oh, they are dipped, but so is every respectable old family. 
Have you ever been at Saint Jean*de Luz 1 There the bathers 
spend hours in the water, only their heads emerging, and take 
their meals and their naps bathing. I have seen the whole bay 
full of heads, and heads only. It is so with all the lai ided gentry 
—with most families of distinction—they are all under water, 
only their heads out, but they do not drown.’ 

‘ The Kingsbridge family are utterly ruined.’ 

‘ I do not believe that. It takes gigantic efforts to ruin a 
duke. The great nobility stick in the social j^w in spite of 
ache and decay; they are fast by four or five fangs. As for 
you or me, we are only one-fang people, out, and our places 
taken by porcelain imitations, and no one cares. But your four 
and five-fanged people are different.’ 

‘ You do not think the Dftke ruined 1 ’ 

‘ I know nothing about him, more than that he lives quietly, 
never goes to town, and does good on all sidesX, . 

‘ You think that he is not in overwhelming difiSklt’gs 1 ’ 

‘ I should not suppose so, but I cannot tell.’ 

‘ There is one thing more. What do you know about Hhe 
Marquess of Saltcombe, who is engaged to my daughter 1 ’ 

‘ Not much either; of late nothing at all.’ 
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‘ Of late t Did you hear mi^ch of him formerly ? ’ 

‘ I heara something.’ 

‘ What was it 1 I want to know.’ 

‘ Young men will be young men,’ said Captain Ottley. ‘ It 
is not ^ill their livers haVe grown that they become sedate and 
reliable. You may depend upon it, my dear old fellow, tlie 
liver is^jhe fly-wheel of the system.’ 

^ ‘ My^aughter is engaged to the Marquess. I have heard 
a story about him which has made me very uneasy.’ 

‘ Fiddlesticks ! I tell you what it is, Rigsby : this cursed 
depressing Devonshire climate has begun to act on your liver 
~anfl make it torpid. Why, bless my soul! any man out of 
Devdtjahiiss.,w,c,rfld be shrieking with delight at the prospect of 
marrying his daughter to a marquess, and here you are looking 
as blue over it as a calomel pill.’ 

‘ My daughter’s happiness is dearer to mo than life. Unless 
I am assured that she will be treated with kindness and 
respect, be made much of and valued, I shall not consent to the 
union. What I have heard aflects the Marquess’s moral 
, character.’ 

• ‘ I heard something about him when first I came to 
Plymouth. He had been wild and extravagant, and had run 
away with a Jewess.’ 

‘ The wife of another.’ 

‘ Yes, I remember that. But all that is past, and he has 
been sober since ; not a scandal about him for many years. 
Besides, consider the temptations which beset a young man 
here, and that young man the heir to a dukedom. Uidess he 
had a very old head on young shoulders he would be cei’tain to 
get into a scrape. You must not make too much of this old 
scandal. It ia with the dead. I dare say there are incidents 
in your past which you are thankful are buried.’ 

‘ I do not know any,’ said Mr. Rigsby. * I have always 
been steady. You see I have made a fortune. That is the 
seal of approval Heaven has set on my conduct. Always 
respectable, always. That is why I have no sympathy with a 
man who has sown his wild oats. I never sowed anything but 
coffee.’ Af'-' 

*H^w*^ve you come to hear this now ? ’ 

TSir. Rigsby told his friend of the visit of lazarus. 

■ ‘ Lazarus,’ exclaimed Captain Ottley, and pulled a long 
face. ‘ Confound the man, he has his fingers in every pie and 
pocket. He has even dipped into mine.’ 
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‘ What is to be done ? ’ asked Mr. Rigsby. 

‘ Nothing/ answered Capiain Ottley. ‘ Let nSatters take 
their course. Things are never as black as they are painted. 
The Jew exaggerated the financial condition of the family. He 
does not want to have the mortgage paid because the invest¬ 
ment is too profitable for him to care to lose it. Do not excite 
yourself about the Marquess, either. I have always h^rd that 
he is a man of honour, and if he did transgress onc^ it 
for the only and the last time.’ * 

The Captain succeeded in calming Rigsby’s agitation. The 
planter began to hope that matters had been presented to him 
in a worse aspect than they really were. He was resolvejto 
question Lord Saltcombe on them, on both, cyiid^ hetfr the 
truth from him. The Marquess was expected to dinner that 
evening. Scarce a day passed without his visiting the house, 
and driving or walking with his betrothed. This day he did 
not call, nor did he appear at dinner. Mr. Rigsby became 
uneasy. He rose early from his wine, lit a cigar, and walked 
into Plymouth to inquire after the Marquess. 

He was told that Lord Saltcombe was at home, but not, 
well, and desired that he might not be disturbed. Mr. Rigsby 
was dissatisfied with the answer. He sent up his name, and 
asked if he might see the Marquess for a moment. Then only 
was he shown to his room. He found him seated in his arm¬ 
chair, without a light. 

‘ Shall I bring candles, my lord ? ’ asked the servant. 

‘ Thank you.—Sit down, Mr. Rigsby. I am out of sorts.’ 

When the candles came in, Rigsby saw that his face was 
deadly pale, his eyes sunken and bright. 

‘ You desired to see me particularly 1 ’ he asked. 

‘ Yes ; but you seem hardly well enough fq^ what I wish 
to discuss.’ • 

‘ I also wanted to see you. I must speak openly with you,’ 
said the Marquess. 

‘ My dear Saltcombe,’ said Mr. Rigsby, ‘I am a blunt man, 
and I ask questions in a blu&t way. You must excuse me.’ 

The Marquess bowed. , 

‘You must understand that what I live foKisJihe happiness 
of my daughter. I have toiled for her. My forftine,^|hers, 
and I am desirous that it sliould be secured to he^!^ b^ 
inalienably hers. Again, I would not have her marry anyote, 
however Ugh his position in the social scale, unless 1 were 
sure that he would love her.’ 
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• ‘ jTo not^distress yourself,’ saVi the Marquess, quietly. ‘ I 
will spare you the pain of asking questions. You are quite 
right in desiring to secure the happiness of your daughter. I 
obeyed the wishes of my family, and proposed to Miss Rigsby, 
satisfied in my mind that,* having taken on me sacred respon- 
sibilitiei^ I should honourably fulfil them. Of this you may 
be certaq^: if Miss Rigsby become my wife, never will I show 
her the slightest want of courtesy and deference.’ 

*She must h^e more than tliat. Do you love her t ’ 

‘Mr. Rigsby,’ said the Marquess, ‘I do not press my 
pretensions to your daughter’s hand. I tell you that I am 
-T^splyed to do my duty ; there is no other living woman who 
has any vihav'.J.V'iny alTcctions, always excepting my sister.’ 

The planter was uneasy. Ho did not know how to approach 
the delicate questions he wanted to put. He fumbled with his 
hat and grew dai'k red in the face. 

‘ I beg your pardon, Saltcombe,’ he said, ‘ if I touch on 
subjects that are tender. I am very much shocked—very, so 
is Dulcina, by the dreadful incident at the theatre. I thought 
at the time you seemed overcome. I was not then aware of 
the-»-of the-’ 

Lord Saltcombe could hardly become paler than ho was 
before, but the shadows in his face became deeper. He rose 
from his chair, and said with the greatest composure, ‘Mr. 
Rigsby, I will not require you to»contmue. If you doubt mo, 
we had better part. I am returning to Court Royal. Pray 
excuse the abruptness of my departure to Miss Rigsby and 
Miss Stokes. I ofier them the humblest apologies.’ 

Mr. Rigsby could hardly believe his ears. He was still 
sitting. He got up without his hat, then stooped, picked it 
up, let it fall, ancLpicked it up again. Instead of taking his 
future Bon-in-law to task, ho was being shown the door with 
cool politeness. The Marquess was proud and dignified; he 
shook Dulcina off as if she were not wortli having. Mr. Rigsby 
had not intended to quarrel with th(\ Marquess, he hod desired 
the allaying of his own anxieties. A word of regret for past 
follies, an assurancMthat the fortunes of the family were not 
wmpletely wretdccia, would have sufficed. He believed that 
Dulcini^yjias ^o much in love with Lord Saltcombe that a 
ui^pmintment would half kill her. He was ready to meet 

Mhrquess halfway, to accept an assurance of repentance, 
and to pay off one or two of the mortgages at once, and secure 
the rest of his property to his daughter. 
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But Lord Saltcombe wsuld make no advanoe. He t8oIi 
umbrage at the implied suspicions. Father and daughter musi 
accept him on his own tenns, or not at all. , 

‘Am I to understand,’ said he, *|hat you refuse tcwgivemi 
any explanations as to your conduct with regard to that actress 
and to relieve my mind with reference to the embarrassinenti 
of the Duke ? ’ 

Lord Saltcombe bowed. 

‘ Then I suppose your engagement to my daughter is at ai 
end ? ’ 

* I allow no liberties -to be taken with me,’ said Lore 
Saltcombe. ‘ I have rung for a cab.’ 

When Mr. Rigsby was out of the hotdH'dwwing home tc 
Stoke, ‘ Lord bless me ! ’ he exclaimed, ‘ how testy these 
aristocrats are! Impracticable people. Time the countr) 
were rid of them. I wish I were back in Ceylon ! ’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

« 

BROKEN OFF. 

On reaching home, Mr. Rigsbjir told his man to ask Miss Stokes 
to do him the civility of speaking with him in the study. 

Miss Stokes came sailing in with great dignity, wondering 
what Mr. Rigsby could want to say to her at that time of the 
evening in private. Sisters-in-law cannot be kept for ever in 
the cold, she argued with herself. 

‘ Would you mind shutting the door behind you ? ’ asked 
Mr. Rigsby, as Miss Stokes had left it modestly ajar, ahd stood 
near it herself. 

‘Please come nearer. I have something I want very 
particularly to say to you,! 

‘I am at your service, James,’ said Miss Stokes, shutting 
the door and advancing one step. \ 

‘My dear Eliza,’ began the planter, stanttijtgjon the hearth 
with his back to the fire, ‘the matter I wish tospakk,^ yo® 
upon is a delicate one; between you and me, a very d^ioSiiS, 
one.’ 

‘ Indeed, James! ’ 

‘ I have been a widower for some years.* 
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•Oh *Jam^, you have, you havp ! ’ 

‘And I have had only my daughter to solace me in my 
loneliness, ^d now that daughter—— ’ 

‘ Is atiput to be translated to a loftier sphere.’ 

‘ In matters of the heaA, Eliza—in matters of the heart— 
I mean—I am confused. I have had much to think of. I did 
not intcnd.tp speak now, but I thought it best to do so to-night 
instead of dmaying^onger.’ Miss Stokes looked down. ‘ Won’t 
you take a chair, my dear Eliza ? ’ She gracefully sank into 
one near the table. ‘ You have been so good and devoted to 
Dulcina, my dear Eliza, that I have considered I could not do 
than take you—ahem !—take you-’ 

‘Oh, Jams?.I.- 'I never, never dreamed of the happiness.’ 

‘Take you into confidence before breaking the news to 
Dulcina. How she will bear it I tremble to think.’ 

‘ Do not tremble, dear James. She is cordially attached to 
me, I may say she regards me—she has regarded me, though 
our respective ages hardly adinit it, as a second mother.’ 

‘ Then I can trust you to break the painful news to her, can 
1 pot ? ’ 

‘ Jlot painful—do not say painful, James.’ 

‘ Indeed, I hope and trust Jt will not be painful, but I 
greatly fear. Such deception, such lie.artlessncss.’ 

‘ What deception 1 What heartlessriess, James 1 Not on 
ray side ; I have been all frankness—too much heart.’ 

‘ I have been horribly deceived. It is all up with the en¬ 
gagement.’ 

‘ Up ! which engagement 1 ’ 

‘ Which ? There has been only one. Dulcina must forget 
Lord Saltcombe.’ 

‘What—what#’ exclaimed Miss Stokes, pushing her chair 
hack an^ looking blank. ‘ I thought, James—but never mind 
what I thought.’ 

‘ If you thought anything else you thought wrong,’ said he. 
‘It is all up with the engagement, ^e have been grossly im¬ 
posed upon. The Marquess was hunting Dulcina for her money; 
the family of the Duke are in desperate straits, and at any 
moment the cr^jfcohs may be down on them, turn them out of 
Court I^yal, and sell house and lands.’ 

. ^ i^Iiss Stokes stared. 

‘ They were reckoning on paying their debts with my money 
—a papk of coroneted beggars ! Lord Saltcombe does not care 
a snap of the fingers for Dulcina—he wanted only her money, 
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and then when he had got .that' he would have^ deserted "her 
Bless my soul! Did I plant coffee, and slave for all thes^ 
years away from my native land, sacrificing my Jife and dis- 
organising my liver, to find money for a parcel of ne^dy noble, 
men 1 ’ Am I to send my dear i)ulcina among wolves, who 
will tear from her the flesh and leave only the bones ? ’ 

‘ This is not possible, James.’ 

‘ It not only is possible, but it is so. I charged Lor^Salt- 
combe with the beggarly trick to his face, and ho was unable 
to answer me. He slunk from my presence like a whipped 
dog. Now, Eliza, how do you think my darling will bear the 
disappointment?’ ... ' 

‘My dear James, you need not fear. !¥iwi.«weet Dulcina 
possesses so sound a judgment and so cool a head that I am 
sure, when all the circumstances have been placed before her, 
she will bear the loss like a martyr.’ * 

‘ My poor dear ! like a martyr. 0 my child ! my child! ’ 

‘ Do not be uneasy, James. . I exercise great influence over 
Dulcina. I will break to her the news you have so graciously 
favoured me with. Perhaps you will talk to her yourself about 
it to-morrow, after breakfast.’ 

‘ I fear it will be a cruel disappointment.’ 

‘ Disappointments meet us poor women wherever we tread,’ 
said Miss Stokes, with a sigli. 

Next day at breakfast Mr. Bigsby was uncomfortable. He 
had not slept much, troubled with the thought of the distressing 
duty awaiting execution. At breakfast he crumbled his toast, 
upset his egg, and dawdled over his coffee. Dulcina looked 
limp and lachrymose. 

When breakfast was over Miss Stokes went into the con¬ 
servatory, so as to be out of hearing, yet near at hand. Die 
time had arrived for the dreaded disclosure. How touch had 
Miss Stokes already told Dulcina? The father wished he 
knew. 

‘ Come and sit by ipe on the sofa, darling child,’ he said. 
‘You are not looking well, I am sure you have been suffering. 
And now I have to increase your trouMe by speaking on a 
most unsatisfactory subject.’ He looked rOTHd.at his daughter. 
Her face expressed no emotion. ‘I am no^a4at|ier who 
would stand in the way if his child desired somethii^ 
much; the happiness of you, Dulcina, is paramount to every 
consideration. I do not know to what extent your afl^tions 
have been engaged, whether your heart would break should 
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Jjoli SaltcoTnJ)e not—^not—excuse the expression—come to the 
scratch. I have favoured your acquaintance with him because 
I have believed him an admirable match. But, my dear, all 
is not golji that glitters. It is, as the Latin ^mmar tells us, 
human to err. I have learned circumstances which have 
altered my view of Lord Saltcombe’s character, and made me 
doubt whaler the engagement is to your advantage. 1 am a 
plaiij^business mag, and I look to the business side of every- 
tliing. I have made inquiries, and my inquiries have dis¬ 
satisfied me. The connection with the Kingsbridge family, the 
title, the position, that seemed so splendid that I was dazzled. 
Ui't there are spots in the sun, craters in the moon, blots on 
ducal escutcbeorx' 

Miss Rigsby became uneasy; she looked at her father, then 
at the breakfast-table, then on the floor. 

* I have learned, to my surprise, that the Kingsbridge family 
are bankrupt; they are living on the very verge of ruin. Only 
the hesitation of their creditors saves from a fall which will be 
a scandal throughout England.’ 

• ‘ Papa 1 I ca nn ot think it.’ 

*i assure you, my darling, it is true. I have seen the list 
of mortgages. I know precisely^ the condition of their affairs. 
They are in the hands of the Jews. You saw the splendour in 
which they live. That is all paid for out of other people’s money. 
They put on a glittering mask to .cover ruin. The Marquess is 
penniless. If you marry him he will look to you for his pocket- 
money, for cigars, and tailor’s bill—go to you whenever he 
wants a new pair of boots or a handkerchief. It is true you 
will receive his title, but in return you will maintain him like 
a poor relation.’ 

Mr. Rigsby kapt his eyes fixed on his daughter whilst he 
spoke. 'He was afraid of her fainting, and he was ready to 
call Miss Stokes to his aid. But Dulcina listened to him with 
composure; she bit her lip and frowned, and ripped the binding 
off a cushion on the sofa, but said nothing. 

*A handsome sum which I was prepared to pay over on 
your marriage would have gone at once to the J ews, to stop 
their greedy .ifl,ws and stave off" the fall of the house. The 
Puke, tlj^e-Marquess, Lord Ronald, and Lord Edward are calcu- 
k^g^on my death, when they may use up the whole of my— 
^t IS, your fortune in washing clean the family estates. 
” hatjthose estates are likely to be worth in a few years, with 
bad seasons, and American com and frozen meat coming in on 
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all sides, I cannot say. I suppose about two p^r cent. Yon 
have now five or six on your capital. If your money goes 
into the land you are likely to lose half your inconjie.’ 

He was silent. Presently Miss Rigsby said, ‘J)id they 
tell you this ? ’ ‘ 

‘ Bless my soul, no! The fine thing is that they are all 
so cavalier in their aristocratic ideas, that they^egard the 
marriage of Saltcombe with you as a great^condeKensi® on 
their part. They will pocket your money and tolerate you. 

‘ Then they wanted to swindle us ? ’ said Dulcina. 

‘ I wouldn’t call it exactly a swindle. I believe they are 
far too grand to go into accounts. I dare say they do. 
know their desperate situation, but have Sr vague idea that 
they must have money to make them comfortable, and as you 
have money they will take you for the sake of your gold.’ 

Dulcina’s lips became pasty. She drew ifhem together, and 
her hard eyes glittered like steel beads in the sun. 

‘Lord Saltcombe has never shown me much love. He 
has been civil, that is all. But Aunt Eliza said that in high 
society great people loved stifily. It was against etiquette to 
be ardent.’ • 

‘ Lord Saltcombe has not loved you. I asked him point 
blank if he did, only last night, and he could not say he did.’ 

‘ Lord Saltcombe has not loved me ! ’ exclaimed Dulcina, 
with a vicious flash in her face. ‘ Do you mean to tell me he 
has not cared for ms —that he has not admired me —that he 
has not courted Twe—that he has been peering into my pocket 
instead of my face all this while, thinking of my money, not of 
myself?’ 

‘ It is so.’ 

‘Then I will have nothing to do with'him.’ Instead of 
Dulcina fainting the tears sprang to her eyes, tears of bfiended 
vanity, not of pain. ‘ I’ll have it out with Aunt Eliza, I will; 
she vowed he was frantic with love, and hardly knew how to 
control his passion. Ob, ^hat a liar she is I ’ 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

INCURABLES. 

At Court Jloyal everything had settled down to the ordinary 
rou^ne after the^Rigsbys had gone. The Duke was glad that 
the stir was over, he liked to be quiet. Lord Edward had re¬ 
turned to his living in Somersetshire, to relieve the exemplary 
curate in the labour of blowing bubbles, and insisting on the 

media as the way of salvation. Lord Ronald resumed his 
early walks and his simple amusements. Ho had a turning 
lathe at which he took exercise on rainy days, and turned out 
hideous wooden candlesticks and boxes covered with spirals. 
Of late he had taken to turning flower-pot stands for all his 
friends, stands that started and split and had to be thrown 
away after having been in use a week. His grandest achieve¬ 
ment was hat-stands, frightful objects that stood six feet high, 
gmd bristled with sticks ending in knobs. These hat-stands 
were to be seen and were sold at all bazaars in the neighlmur- 
hood, and were bought by people out of consideration for the 
General—it would hurt his feelings, it was thought, if bis hat- 
stands remained undisposed of. Every door leading to the 
open air in Court Royal, every* bedroom, was provided with 
one of these erections. In the rooms they were serviceable, 
ho argued, for ladies to hang their gowns on, for gentlemen to 
suspend their coats. 

Lady Grace had one, of course, in her room, and used it 
with great conscientiousness. ‘ It is not pretty,’ she said to 
Lucy, ‘but it is well-intentioned. It must be good—dear 
Uncle •Roland made it. Things get rather dusty on it 
though.’ 

‘ Do you not think, dear, that if chintz were hung round it 
like a tent, the ugliness might be disguised, and the dust kept 
off?’ 

Acting on Lucy’s suggestion the hat-stand was enclosed in 
a structure designed and executed for it by the General him¬ 
self, wjic-*tumed the head and turned the foot, and tacked the 
.cJiUn^ on it himself. Then Lady Grace took his grey head 
between her hands and kissed both his cheeks. 

‘ That,’ said Lord Ronald, ‘ is over-payment.’ 

Lord Ronald was vigorously engaged at his lathe turning two 
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such hat and cloak stands out of rosewood, as present.fcr 
his nephew on his marriage. Each required twelve knobs for 
the bristles and four knobs for the feet, and a big knob for 
the top, seventeen knobs iii all; two stands, therefore, de¬ 
manded thirty-four knobs. Lord Eokald had turned nineteen, 
which were ranged on the floor in strict order like cannon 
halls; he was engaged on knob number twenty wheij. he heard 
a tap at the door, and, before he could ans\yer, in came iJIr. 
Worthivale, hot and frightened looking. 

‘ What is the matter, Worthivale ? Is Court Royal a-fire ?’ 

‘ Oh, my Lord, what is to be done ? We are in a worse 
predicament than ever.' 

‘ It would be difficult to reach that.’ 

‘Really,’ exclaimed the excited steward, ‘I am driven 
wild. Has any news come from the Marquess ? When will 
the marriage take place V 

* I do not think the day is fixed.’ 

‘ Has he written 1 ’ 

‘He wrote once after reaching Plymouth. I have not 
seen the Duke this morning, so I cannot say whether hi^ 
Grace has received a letter to-day. It is all right, don’t alarm 
yourself. The wedding must not be pressed on too hastily. 
]\[y niece has had a note or two from Miss Rigsby, but they 
contained no news.’ 

‘ I wish the wedding weretto take place at once. I do not 
see how we are to hold on much longer without it.’ 

‘ What is the matter now 1 ’ 

‘The creditors and mortgagees are unreasonable. The 
Court Royal and Kingsbridge mortgages held by Mr. Em¬ 
manuel are called in. He will file a bill against us. We 
cannot possibly meet the call. It is os muchias we con do to 
meet current expenses. Where are we to raise a penny'?’ 
Bless my heart,’ said the steward, throwing himself ,into a 
chair, ‘ here we were so happy and content, with the prospect 
before us of getting eve^;ything squared at our leisure, the 
Marquess marrying, and the more pressing calls stilled, when 
down on our heads comes this thunderbolt. Pile a bill against 
us in Chancery! Merciful heavens! What is the world 
coming to, with Radicalism, and democracy, and socialign, and 
American competition, cutting the throats of our farmerSj ajjd^ 
Penian plots, and Nihilist desperadoes—and actually a request 
from Farmer Thomas to build him a silo that will contain,pixty 
tons of ensilage. Why, my lord, it can’t be done under three 
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to ^ou»hun<ired pounds, even If we use galvanised'iron for the 
roof. Whei* are the four hundred pounds to come from at 
the present moment, I sho)ild like to know ? I have said we 
will think of it after the Marquess is married.’ 

‘ Who has threatened ft bill in Chancery 1 ’ 

‘ Grudge—Grudge, solicitor. He acts, apparently, for all 
those holding our mortgages. It is a plot, a wicked plot as 
desperate «s any devised by Fenians.’ 

^o not alaiTU yourself, Worthivalo. 'The people have 
heard that Saltcombe is going to be married, and they are 
putting in their claims so as to be sure of their money.’ 

‘ But we must pay. The time is limited—^threo months— 
six months. Before a certain day the money must be forth¬ 
coming.’ 

‘ Well, Saltcombe will be married before that, and then he 
can easily get help from old Rigsby. ■ There is no occasion for 
alarm. For ’Heaven’s sake don’t rush in on the Duke in the 
way you tumbled in upon me. Don’t frighten him. He has 
no idea of the state of aflairs. Ho is under the impression 
that a great deal of money has been saved by the quiet life we 
have been leading here for the last seven or eight years.’ 

^No money whatever has been saved. Before that the 
family was in a galloping consumption, now it is suffering 
from slow paralysis. When the Duke went to town every 
year the outlay was enormous, and debts accumulated annually 
at a rate that makei my head spin. Now we live up to our 
income—that is, to an income unburdened on every shoulder 
and joint of the spine. There is nothing saved. You cannot 
save on a deficit.’ 

‘Well, whatever you do, take care not to trouble his 
Grace. He cannot-bear it.’ 

• ‘ Bq|i, my lorcf, what am I to do ? ’ 

‘Nothing; wait, and keep your counsel. Let the marriage 
take place, and all will be right. I’ll manage matters with 
Mr. Rigsby.’ 

‘ But,’ said the steward—‘ you will excuse the question— 
does Mr. Rigsby know the state of affairs 1 ’ 

‘ I believe a word was said about some money being forth¬ 
coming at the marriage. I can’t say that he was told every¬ 
thing. • I did not have much talk with him. He saw a good 
deal o£ the Duke, but then the Duke knows nothing about this 
unfortunate matter. Leave the affair to arrange itself. If 
you like I will write to Saltcombe to press on the marriage.’ 
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The confidence of the General partly reassured 
Worthivale. 

‘ You think, then, that we need not be anxious 1 ’ 

‘Not in the least. I will manage matters with Rigsby. 
The old fellow will be. flattered and proud to let us have the 
money. What are the mortgages called in ? ’ 

‘ All—all without exception. What can have taken the 
people I cannot conceive ; what can they all want their money 
for simultaneously? It looks like a plot.* If only tvJh or 
three had given notice I should not have minded, but all—and 
all together ! I cannot get over it. And Grudge acting for 
the lot—that is strange, is it not ? ’ ^ 

‘ Well, never mind,’ answered the General; ‘ we know tKe 
worst. It is best to swallow a pill whole, not to take it in 
bits.’ 

‘ But what is the sum to be paid over with Miss Rigsby! 
Will it suffice ? ’ 

‘ No matter if it does not. It will stop a gap. I tell you 
the old fellow will be pleased to be asked to let us have the 
money we want. Those sort of people are flattered by haviu" 
favours asked of them*. Besides, it will be for his own dau^litef 
He cannot refuse. I will make all right with him.’ 

‘ If I may offer a suggestion, my lord, I would propose 
that you should see Mr. Rigsby at once. It ds'true we have 
been remiss about the payment of interest on the mortgages, 
and that may have frighteiieid the holders. If we could pay 
off one or two at once it might allay the alarm of the rest, and 
they could be brought to withdraw their demands.’ 

‘ There is three months’ grace,’ said Lord Ronald—‘ plenty 
of time. Put the matter in the hands of our solicitor, let him 
write to this Grudge.’ 

‘No solicitor in the world can save us.‘ We mpst have 
money.’ 

‘ It really is too bad ! ’ exclaimed Lord Ronald, losing his 
temper. ‘ It is your fault, Worthivale. You should not have 
allowed things to come to "this pass. You have had the manage¬ 
ment of the estates; they are extensive. You should have 
drawn the purse-strings tighter.’ 

‘ My lord,’ said the steward, hurt, ‘ I beg you to remember 
that I have preached retrenchment to deaf ears.’ 

‘ We have retrenched. We no longer go to town.’ 

‘ That was not enough.’ , 

‘ Good Hwiven ! What would you ^.ve had us do, then? 
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,‘Ctfuld not his Grace have gone abroad and shut up the 
Court ? ’ * 

‘ Gone abroad!—to Boulogne, and herded with all the 
clipped and pinched wretches who hover there, like the spirits 
on the bhnks of Lethe, unLble to come over because short of an 
obolus. No, thank you. There are limits below which wo 
cannot descend.’ 

‘ Whav' is to be done ? Nothing can be done now. It is 
tootate. Some'years ago—perhaps. Now all is hopeless.’ 

‘This is rank nonsense. Mr. lligsby is rolling in money.’ 

‘ But can we be sure of getting him to apply it to our 
necessity ? ’ 

‘ Of course we can. I know we can.’ 

‘ What is he worth ? We want a very large sum.’ 

‘ I do not know his income. Be at ease, lie has plenty.’ 

Mr. Worthivalo put his hands to his head. ‘ If it were not 
wicked and cowardly,’ he SJiid, ‘ I would blow out my biuiiis.’ 

‘ If there is immediate pressure,’ said the General, ‘ I will 
write to Edward—to Lord Edward; he is canon and arch¬ 
deacon, and proctor in Convocation, and enjoys a fat rectory, 
i h^ve no doubt he will help.’ 

‘ He has helped us already.’ 

‘When? How?’ 

‘ Over and over again, but he wished me not to mention it 
to any of the family.’ ^ 

‘ Bless my .soul! ’ exclaimed Lord Ronald, ‘ I had no idea 
of that. Can I sell my intei’est in anything—my annuity ? ’ 

‘ If you sell your annuity, my lord, it must be paid, and now 
it is not.’ 

‘I can sell my half-pay of General.’ 

‘ A drop into^a bottomless gulf.’ 

‘Then we must wait in patience for the marriage-bells. 
Now—not another word. I am going to the Duke.’ 

The steward sighed and withdrew. 

‘ Stay a moment,’ called the General as he was passing 
through the door. ‘ I hope, I truSt, not a word of this has 
reach^ the ears of Lady Grace. I do suppose that you have 
not spoken of these painful matters to Lucy.’ 

‘ She does know something,’ said Mr. Worthivale. 

‘ Who ? Lucy or Grace ? ’ 

‘ Lucy has been told that no unnecessary expense must be 
incurred. Remember she manages the housekeeping, and has 
the accounts in her charge. But, as she says, it is impossible 

a 2 
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to keep down the enormous outlay. The servants think it 
their duty to blaze abroad thfe splendour of the hcwse by la^sh 
waste. The requirements of the establishment are very great.’ 

‘ I do hope Lucy will not by hint even let Graqp suppose 
that there is trouble in the air.’ 

‘ Rely on her.’ 

* Then no one need know of this confounded worry except 
myself and Saltcombe. There, there, be of good# cheer, the 
cloud is passing.’ 

Lord Ronald went to the Duke’s apartments. He found 
his brother disturbed, his face was wanting in its wonted 
serenity. 

‘ Ronald,’ said the Duke, ‘ no letter again this morning frora" 
that provoking boy. I cannot understand it. In my day no 
son would have dreamed of leaving his father without notice 
of his proceedings. Can it be that love has turned his head ? 
If .so, the sooner he is married and brought to a sober mind 
and sense of his obligations, the better.’ 

‘ You see, brother,’ said the General, * ladies are exacting. 
No doubt Miss Dulcina is not happy without Herbert about 
her, and love-making is one of the labours of Hercules. WheA 
he comes home he is fagged, and fain to throw himself lui a 
chair and go to sleep. Take ray word for it—that is it. Miss 
Rigsby has only written twice to Grace, once a line of thanks 
for‘her reception here, the other a mere half-page of nothing, 
that took her one minute by the clock to write.’ 

‘ Nothing can excuse neglect of duty to a parent,’ said the 
Duke. ‘ When I was young I was taught to discharge duty 
first, and take pleasure after. 'The spirit of this age is other; 
duties are blown away as feathered seeds, and only pleasure is 
regarded. I thought better of Herbert.’ 

‘ My dear Duke, you must excuse him. “'Love-making de¬ 
moralises a man. It is like an election, it upsets everything. 
No doubt, now that Saltcombe has emerged from his chrysalis, 
he is flying about.’ 

‘ It would not take him ten minutes to write me a line. I 
am not exacting. I do not require four sides crossed, but I 
expect the recognition of what is due from a son to a father. 
I am put out.’ 

Lord Ronald had nothing to say to this. 

‘ Hitherto,’ continued' the Duke, ‘ I have had no reason to 
complain of Herbert; he has been a respectful, obedient son. 
He was extravagant some years ago, and I have no Alottbt 
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spent more Sioney than was judicious, but it runs in the family. 
I was extravagant at one time; my father—as you may 
remembor»* Ronald—^never stopped to consider what a tiling 
cost if it took his fancy; .^nd my grandfather went to extremes 
in munificence. I should have been pained to see a mean, 
calculating spirit in Herbert. A gentleman must be open- 
handed.’ 

®He has lived too quietly for some years, I am glad to 
see our comet run into sunlight again.’ 

‘ Yes. Because I am too poorly to take my proper place in 
society, that is no reason why Baltcombe should live as a 
hermit. I shall insist, when he is married, on his being in 
town for the season.’ 

‘ His wife will take care of that.’ 

‘ I trust she will. I have been considering that he must 
have a residence of his own.’ 

‘ Will he not live here ? ’ 

‘ Certainly not. I should like it, but it would hardly do. 
Tlie Marquess and Marchioness must have their own country 
house, with no divided autliority in it. I would not have 
Grace the guest of my daughter-in-law, nor my daughter-in- 
law the guest of Grace in Court Royal. No, Ronald, I have 
been thinking of Powelscombe. The house is out of repair, 
but it is a fine place. The grounds are delightful, that 
glorious drive down through an ^ivenue of beeches for over a 
mile, and tlien the cliarming old house below, nestling among 
trees—what can be more suitable for the young couple ? The 
house has been uninhabited for so long, and the gi-ounds so 
neglected, that it will want a great deal doing to it. Still, 
some ten thousand pounds spent judiciously would make it 
comfortable.’ 

‘ I am sure that Salteombe would not wLsh it.’ 

‘ Ronald,’ said the Duke, with some indignation, ‘ unless 
the poisonous spirit of the age has infected Salteombe more 
deeply than I anticipate, he will approve of whatever I ordain. 
I have written to an architect to examine and report on the 
condition of Fowelscombo, and I have requested a distinguished 
landscape gardener to look over the grounds and suggest im¬ 
provements.’ 

‘Sut—my dear Duke.’ 

‘ There is no hut in the case—that is, no but is admissible. 
I wish it. That suffices.’ 

Lord Ronald looked down at his boots. 
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‘ There is another thing/vontlnaed the Duke, jI withe^U) 
consult you about. I hear .that the Revelstoke estates of the 
Stretchleighs are to be sold. Our great-grandmot^r was a 
Stretchleigh, and it is unendurable tfj me to think tl»t sonic 
brewer, or builder, or successful army tailor should come down 
and buy the property, and inhabit the house once the home of 
gentlemen. I am thinking of buying it.’ 

‘ Merciful powers ! ’ exclaimed Lord Ronajd. 

‘ Why do you exclaim in this way ? Is there anything ex 
aggeratcd in this sentiment of respect for the homo of our 
ancestors on the female side ? Surely, Ronald, you are not 
touched with the utilitarian spirit of the age 1 ’ 

‘ But—where is the money to come from ? ’ 

‘ Money can always be found for what is needful.’ 

‘ But this is hardly a necessity, brother.’ 

‘ Not a necessity, exactly, but almost a duty. All the 
country is invaded by rich tradesmen, and engineers who have 
been knighted for building bridges, and manufacturers out of 
tlie North. Our old country gentry are becoming extinct. I 
do my best to keep our neighbourhood select. There is no 
knowing what mischief a new man might do coming into'our 
proximity. He would flood the country with nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury ideas, and subvert our tenants.’ 

‘ Have you spoken to Worth ivale about this 1’ 

‘ Not yet. T saw no need.*' He would combat it, of course. 
He is a good man, but narrow; pettifogging in his ideas, no 
breadth of view, always after reduction of outlay ; never dis¬ 
posed to deal liberally with the tenants.’ 

‘ You have taken no step in the matter, I trust.’ 

‘ I cannot say that I have taken, .no step, but I have not yet 
bought the property. I have opened negotiat/ons.’ 

‘ Do nothing, I entreat you—do nothing till after the mar¬ 
riage.’ 

‘ It may then be too late. The property may have passed 
into most objectionable hands.’ 

* Consult Saltcombe. Consult Edward. For Heaven’s sake 
move no further without consideration.’ 

‘I have considered. You are very strange this morning) 
Ronald. I do not understand your manner or your 
mood.’ 

‘ I am out of sorts. I am bewildered. Spend ten thousand 
on Fowelscombe and buy Revelstoke. Lord bless me I ’ • He 
recovered his composure. ‘ Excuse me, Duke, you take me by 
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surpriife. l^o nothing till I hav^ had another talk with you 

about it.’- 

‘ My dear Ronald, what does it concern you whether I buy 
Revelst^e or not t I am buying to suit my oato notions, and, 
though 1 value your opinions, I am not bound to submit to 
them. Now I really must attack my letters. I will detain 
you no longer. My conscience reproaches me for having taken 
up gp much of your precious time ; pray return to your turning 
of knobs.’ 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

A CARD CASTLE. 

Lord Ronald returned to his room and spent the rest of the 
day in turning. The days were short, and he made the most 
of the little light. His hand wanted its usual steadiness, or 
Jhs mind wandered to other matters ; for he spoiled several of 
thejinobs he worked at that afternoon. 

He was engaged on the twenty-sixth in the gathering dusk 
when he heard a step behind him, and looked round. ‘ Mercy 
on me! ’ he exclaimed, and cut into and spoiled the twenty- 
sixth knob. . ‘ What is the meai^ing of this 1 ’ 

He saw the Marquess before him, worn, white, hollow-eyed. 

‘ Good Heavens, Saltcombe ! How come you here 1 What has 
happened 1 What is the matter with you? Have you been 

‘Do not overwhelm me with questions, uncle,’ answered 
Lord Saltcombe^ ‘ I can answer but one at a time.’ 

‘ But this is ama 2 dng. Why liave you not written ? What 
do you mean by dropping on one from the sky without warning ? ’ 

‘ There, uncle, leave the lathe. I want a word with you. I 
have matters of importance to communicate. Come out of your 
workshop into the other room.’ ' 

‘ I am at your service. Merciful powers ! what a pack of 
troubles and bewilderments come upon one all at once 1 First, 
Worthivale bursts in on me, then the Duke drops down on me, 
and now you spring on me like a ghost—my senses are stupefied ■ 
or s<?ared away. No bad news, I hope ? Take tliat chair by 
the ^re. How pale, how iU you look! Tell me the truth, 
Herbert, have you been sick ? ’ 
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Lord Saltcombe shook his head. 

‘ Your father is put out at your not writing. I thought that 
sickness .might account for the neglect.’ 

‘ I have not been ill.’ , ■' 

‘ Then why have you not written 1 I found the Duke this 
morning in a tantrum about it. He will call you sharply to 
task. What have you been doing with yourself ? ’ 

‘ I am sorry if I have ^ven my father pain^ I would spare 
him every annoyance. What I have to communicate now is 
likely to disturb him. Miss Rigsby and I have not succeeded 
in liking each otlier more, the more we have seen of each other.’ 

‘ What ? How ? You don’t moan to say-you!—you 

surely are not going to tell me-’ 

‘ That the engagement is at an end.’ 

Lord Ronald started. ‘ At an end! Herbert, you are out 
of your senses, or I am dreaming.’ 

‘ It is true. The engagement has been broken off. Mr, 
Rigsby must have picked up exaggerated reports of the state 
of our pecuniary affairs, and he began impertinently to catechise 
me about them. I could do no otlier than refuse to answer his, 
questions.’ 

The General clasped his hands on his knees, wrung them, 
and groaned. ‘ Saltcombe ! do you know that we have been 
building on your marriage 1 Do you know that without it we 
are hopelessly lost 1 Your i'»an’iage was the one cord to 
which we cliuig. That gone, we sink. There is no salvation 
anywhere.’ 

‘ I know it,’ answered the Marquess, gloomily. ‘ I know 
more than that. We drag others who have trusted us into ruin 
along with us. But it cannot be helped. I have done my ut¬ 
most. I am not to blame—not in this matter).at least. I did 
what was required of mo. I constrained myself to be civil and 
play the lover to a girl I could not like, to one with whom 
I could not associate with any pleasure. I proposed to her. I 
never betrayed my feelings, by a look, a gesture, or a word. I 
was prepared to make her my wife, and when she was my wife 
you may rely on me I would have failed in no duty towards 
her. But I could not endure to be treated with impertinence 
—not by such as Rigsby.’ 

‘ Rigsby treat you with impertinence 1 It is inconceivable, 
you have misunderstood him. I will go post-haste to Plymouth 
and explain matters, and effect a reconciliation. You Qiust 
marry the girl, you must.’ 
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• * I*canngt do so. Mr. RigsVy does not wish it. He has 
been frightened by gossip about our difficulties, and he thinks 
we will involve him and throw away his daughter’s fortune.’ 
ought to be nroud, happy to contribute-’ 

‘ Perhaps he ought, but he is not. On the contrary, he de¬ 
clines the honour.’ , 

‘ Heaven help us, we are lost! Do you know, Saltcombe, 
ths^ some of th^ mortgages are called up, and unle.ss we tind 
the money we shall be comi>elled to sell ? It is too dreadful ! ’ 

‘ I have done what I could. To bear to be taken to task by 
that Mr. Rigsby exceeded my endumnce.’ 

‘ Did you break with him, or he with you ? ’ 

‘ He came to me, as I believe, with the express purpose of 
bringing about a rupture. He charged us with being ruined, 
and wanting to stave off ruin with Ids money.’ 

‘ That is true.’ 

‘ It may be true, but it is impertinence to say it.’ 

‘ So you flared up and upset the salt 1 ’ 

‘ I declined to be cross-questioned.’ 

‘ What is to be done about conveying this news to the Duke ? 
It must be done gently, lest it (fxcitc him and affect his heai t.' 

‘If you think best, uncle,,that I should take all the blann; 
on myself, I will do so. Let my father suppose mo capricious, 
he will be annoyed, but it will pass. He did not look cordially 
on this engagement. He did lyit care for the connection. If 
he thinks that the planter broke it off his pride will he hurt, he 
will feel it as an insult, and that will agitate him profoundly. 
No; best lot me bear the blame.’ 

Lord Ronald put his hand to his head. He was too be¬ 
wildered to tliink ; he looked at the jMarquess, then at the lii-e, 
almost stupidly,. Both were silent for some time. 

‘ I*came in quietly, without being observed,’ said Ijord tSalt- 
combe. ‘ I wished to have a word with you before I saw anyone 
else. I had rather not meet Grace to-night.’ 

‘ The Duke must be prepared for this. You have shaken 
me. I cannot collect my thoughts. We must telegraph for 
the Archdeacon. We shall want his advice. What a card 
castle we have been erecting, Saltcombe 1 and now with a puff 
it is down in ruins.’ 

‘ I will go and sleep at the lodge. Beavis will give me a 
shaCedown. I do not wish to meet Grace till I am more com¬ 
posed, and I do not want the news of my return to be carried 
to my father till you have prepared him.’ 
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‘ What am I to say ? What can I say ? ’ 

* Tell him that you have ''heard unpleasant tilings from 
Plymouth, and that you expect me to be back to-morrow.’ 

‘ I will do so. Good Heavens, Saltcombe ! will yeftpbelieve 
it 1 the Duke, in sublime unconsciousrtess, is planning the out¬ 
lay of ton thousand pounds on Fowelscoinbe and the purchase 
of Revclstoke. The only possible good I see in your return is 
that it will render the outlay on Fowclscorabe unnecess^y, 
and you must dissuade him from buying an'acre at lievel- 
stoke. There is no money—not one penny ; and the mort¬ 
gages on Court Royal and Kingsbridge are called up. What 
are we to do 1 Now go quietly and get lleavis to telegraph to 
the Archdeacon. My head is not clear enough in tliis whirl. 
He is a business man, and always knows what should be done.’ 

He paced the room. ‘ There is the first bell,' he said ; ‘1 
must dress for dinner. I will do what I can to prepare the 
Duke. Merciful powers ! how much is demanded of me ! I 
would rather command in an engagement with Afghans.’ 

When Lord Saltcombe had gone he dres.sed hastily, but 
was late when he came down. The’ second bell had rung. ^ 
The Duke disliked unpunctuality. The General had nev^r 
failed in this partieular before. 

‘ Why, Ronald,’ he said, ‘ is ^lic weather going to change 1 
Are the heavens about to fall, that you come lagging after the 
time 1 Will you give your aim^^to Grace 1 1 take in my little 
friend Lucy. What a sm’all party we are ! How is it the 
vicar and Mrs. Townlcy have not been invited, or Beavis, or 
the Sheepwashes, or some one? I dislike an empty table. 
Now Saltcombe is away the party is reduced so low that 
conversation flags. With the Itest intentions and the mo.st 
brilliant wits we must sufler from exhaustion of topics. 
Grace, have you heard from that tiresome brother of yours 
who is too enamoured to write 1 ’ 

The brilliantly lighted dining-room, the fire of oak on the 
hearth burning merrily, the glittering silver and glass on the 
table, the flowers that adorned it, yellow alamandas and 
maiden-hair fern laid on the white cloth j the buff and scarlet 
footmen—the general brightness, comfort, beauty, struck the 
General as it had never struck him before, conscious as he was 
of the desperate situation of affairs. He was out of spirits. 
He had not dressed with his usual care, his tie was twii^d, 
one of his cuffs was minus a stud, and slipped over his hi^d. 
The Duke observed his troubled looks, but said nothing. He 
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thoufflit he*had been too short with his brother in the fore- 
,. 0011 ° and regretted it. This, no doubt, was distressing Lord 
Ronald .Lady Grace was always quiet; slie could talk 
nleasant!V, but lacked tfce power of originating and keeping 
UP a conversation. Lucy threw herself into the gap ; slie was 
skilful to maintain a conversation, and give it a fillip when it 
fla"*'cd An invaluable person at table when spirits were low. 

'♦You good little maid,’ said the Duke, ‘ you are to me an 
unfailing source of admiration. Always lively, with your 
dark eyes sparkling, and your fresh cheek blooming, and your 

tongue never lacking a happy speech.’ 

‘It could not be otherwise, your Grace, when you are 

always flattering,’ said Lucy. t, i „ 

When Lady Grace and Miss Wortliivale retired the Duke 
passed the port to his brother. ‘ You never touch claret, 1 
think 1 ’ Then, noticing that Lord Ronald’s hand shook as lie 
tilled his glass, he asked, ‘ What ails you, Ronald, to-day 1 
You look out of sorts.’ 

‘ I have received unpleasant news from Plymouth. 

• ‘ From Plymouth ! ’ repeated the Duke. ‘ Not a letter 

frdtn Saltconibe, surely V , ^ t , i j 

‘ No, Saltcombe has not written to nie, but I have heard 

something allecting him which 1 do not like. 

‘ What do you mean 1 Is he ill ? ’ 

‘ No, not that.’ ♦ 

‘What is it, then?’ 

‘ I don’t fancy his love-making is proceeding smoothly. 

‘ The course of true love never did run smooth, said the 
Duke. ‘ Lovers always fall out, and make up tlnnr quarrels 
next day. That is a commonplace in Cupid’s maxims. 

‘ I don’t mttin that,’ said the General. lie was uneasy : 
strict‘in his ideas of right and wrong, he was unskilled to act 
a part and speak half the truth. He turned.hot, then cold. 
‘What is it, then?’ , 

‘ I believe Dulcina Rigsby dresses very badly. 

‘I did not like her taste here, but that is a matter tor 
ladies to consider, not men. For my part, 1 think the modern 

fashions detestable.’ _ 

‘I hear she makes herself ridiculous by her outrageous 

Btyl*.’ 

The Duke frowned. -e j. u 

* Of course Saltcombe does not like his future wife to be¬ 
come the laughing-stock of Plymouth. 
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The Duke pushed his glasp from him. ‘ Ronay,’ hS saM, 

‘ this is intolerable. A future Marchioness of Saltcombe the— 
the laughing-stock—do you know what you are saying ? ’ 

The General crossed his legs, theii uncrossed theii^^leaned 
back in his chair, filled his glass again, took some candied 
angelica, and said, looking uncomfortable and nervous, ‘ Salt- 
oombe is sensitive. He cannot stand that sort of thing. I 
hear ho will be home to-morrow.’ 

■ * Saltcombe—here ! Do you mean to hint that the engage¬ 

ment is (iff ? ’ 

‘ I know nothing definitely. I can’t say absolutely off, past 
all patching up. You can understand that if Miss Dulcina 
Rigsby gives herself airs unbecoming a lady, Saltcombe will 
feel it. The old father, too, the coffee-planter, is a rough 
stick, and perhaps does not know how far liberties are allowed 
on the footijig on which he stands.’ 

The Duke looked grave. He picked some grapes and atc 
them. Then he said, ‘ Saltcombe knows what befits his posi¬ 
tion. She who is to be Duchess of Xingsbridge when I am 
gone must not be an object of ridicule. If she were a princess 
of blood royal, and failed in tact, she would be unworthy»to 
wear our strawberries. Not for ^he world would I do what is 
wrong, not for ten thousand worlds would I excite a jeer.’ 
1 Ic paused. ‘ You think Herbert will return. Very well. 
He will do what is right. I siiall be glad to see him. You 
think the match is broken of}‘. I am cojitcnt. The house of 
Xingsbridge does not want Rigsbys to prop it up. Let us re¬ 
join the ladies.’ 

In the meantime Lady Grace and Lucy were sitting side by 
side on the sofa in the drawing-room. Grace had her arm 
round Lucy’s waist, and Lucy held a screen toc/jut off the red 
firelight from her friend’s face. * 

‘ How lively you are to-day, Lucy ! ’ said Lady Grace. ‘ I 
do not know what it was at dinner that put my father and 
uncle out of spirits, and obprving them I lost the desire to 
talk ; but you flew to the rescue, and rattled on, and forced us 
all to laugh; and now I feel your heart; you are quivering 
with animation. What is it, Lucy ? I have not found you in 
such buoyant liumour for many a day.’ 

‘ Shall I tell you a secret ? ’ 

‘If pleasant.’ 

‘ It is excellent. I am sure it will rejoice you.* 

‘ Then do tell me.’ 
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t * What will you pay me )(?)r it ?' 

‘ I will five you a kiss.’ 

‘ I will pour out my whole heart’s contents for that.’ 

‘ Thoif do not tantalise me. What is it?’ 

‘ What do you wish West of all ? ’ • 

Lady Grace slightly coloured. 

‘ You do not like Miss Rigsby, do you ? ’ asked Lucy. 

‘Oh, Lucy ! don’t ask such a (luestion.’ 

'I do not. T[ detest her, a nasty, spoiled, conceited piece 
of goods, without fresh feeling, witliout good taste, without 
healthy brains.’ 

‘You must not say that,’ Siiid Lady Grace. 

‘ I must and I will. I could not do so before. I can now.’ 
Her eyes danced, the dimples came in her pretty rosy cheeks, 
and her lips quivered. ‘ Only think ! Lord Saltcombo is 
home. It is all off.’ 

‘ Herbert home ! ’ exclaimed Lady Grace. ‘ What is off ? ’ 

‘The engagement. Broken off, and a good thing too. I 
am heartily glad, and could dance for joy. Ho could you. You 
^never liked her. You never thought her worthy of Lord 
Sal^combe.’ 

‘ Oh, Lucy! ’ Lady Grace stood up. She was nervous 
with excitement. ‘ Oh, dear'Lucy, is this so 1 How do you 
know it ? ’ 

‘ It is quite true. Are you not glad ? ’ 

Lady Grace hesitated and looked into tlie fire. ‘ I do not 
know what to say. I ho[)e he lias net behaved badly. I can¬ 
not think that he has. Yet the breaking off of the engage- 
mentcanhardly come from her. Sin* seemed very fond of liim.’ 

‘You may be quite sure Lord Kiltcombe would not do what 
is wrong. I knpw nothing about how it came about, I only 
know (that it is so. You never liked her, did you ?’ 

‘ No. I did my utmost to become attached to her, but I 
could not. How did you hear of this ? ’ 

‘ Through my father.’ 

‘ Did Lord Saltcombe write fj) him ? Herbert has not 
deigned to send ihe a line since he left.’ 

‘ Lord Saltcombe is at our house.’ 

* Oh, Lucy! ’ 

‘ He did not like to appear here till Lord Ronald had pre- 
par^ the Duke’s mind.’ 

t Oh, Lucy ! I wonder how he bears it. Do you think he 
was fond of her ? ’ 
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* I cannot believe it.* 

‘ Lucy ! Nor do I. Whrft is the meaning of Miis f * I am 
like a deaf person at a play, or as one who comes in at the 
second act and sees much movement, but is unable tejay hold 
of the threads of the plot. Uncle Biiward, Aunt IHizabeth, 
Uncle Ronald, all seemed to me bent on-tliis marriage. Beavis 
advised it. What made it so desirable ? I asked Beavis at 
the ball, but he would tell mo nothing. I am afraid this rup¬ 
ture will disappoint them. Uncle Ronald’s face and cu9 at 
dinner showed me he was disturbed. Why is he disturbed ? 
What is there so attractive in Dulcina Rigsby ? ’ 

Instead of answering those questions Lucy said, ‘ My father 
.says that Lord Haltcombe is looking wretchedly ill, so white, 
and hollow under the eyes.’ 

‘ Lucy ! I must see him. Amuse the Duke whilst I run to 
the lodge. I cannot boar that my brother should be there un¬ 
happy and unwell, and I not see him and know the reason of 
his di.stress and sickness. I shall not be gone long. Make 
some excuse for my absence.’ 

In a very few minutes Lady Grace was in the park. She 
was in pale blue silk evening dress ; she bad thrown a cloak* 
over her shoulders, and a light knitted woollen shawl over lier 
head. The doer started as she passed, but when they heard 
her voice they came after her, thrusting their noses against her 
hand. She walked quickly, and when she reached the stewanl’s 
lodge a little colour was in hei*‘delicate cheeks. 

‘ Emily,’ she said to the maid who opened the door, ‘ is Lord 
Saltcombe here ? ’ 

‘ Yes, my lady. He is in the study with Mr. Beavis.’ 

‘They will excuse my interrupting them,’ she said, passed 
down the passage, lightly tapped at the door, and in another 
moment was in her brother’s arms. Beavis wRlidrcw, b,ut not 
before Lady Grace, who never forgot what was due to every 
one, had put her hand into his and thanked him with her eyes. 
Her heart was too full to speak. The fine lips were quivering, 
and tears were trembling ift her eyes like dew in the calyx of 
a flower. 

She made her brother stand away from her at arm’s length 
and looked at him. 

* Oh, Herbert! ’ she said, in a low plaintive voice, ‘ you 
have suflered. Oh, my dear, dear brother, I must know* all. 
You cannot conceive the pain it is to me to be shut out ^m 
all the mysteries that surround you. You have no one* but 
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ijaonebut you, who ca:^ perfectly understand and feel for 
each other# Tell me everything. You have not been ill in 
body. You have been ill in mind. Lucy will not be candid 
with ro'^tand she knows more than I. Beavis only bids me 
trust liim. My uncle E.*land is unapproachable. Imustcom(3 
to you. I cannot bear it. I cannot. Dear Herbert! as you 
love me, tell me everything.’ 

‘ Sit down, Grace.’ 

•No, I cannot; I must not stay. I can rest neither here 
nor anywhere, not on my bod, till the key is put in my hands. 
I lie awake thinking and puzzling till I fear T shall go mad. 
Anything is better than this uncertiunty. Why are you un¬ 
happy ? Why have you all made such a point of this marriage ’ 
Why is Uncle Roland so upset because it is broken off? What 
did Beavis see in her to urge you to make her your wife ?’ 

‘I cannot tell you, Grace.’ 

‘ You must, Herbert. I will no longer be left in doubt.’ 

‘Even the Duke docs not know.’ 

‘ So I perceive. He alone has Ixien indillercnt.’ 

‘ You must be spared what woukl give you pain.’ 

‘I do not ask to be spared. If you have a cross laid on 
yohr shoulder which is weighing you down, .shift one arm to my 
.shoulder and give me your InAul, we will carry it together. I 
am brave, Herbert. 1 can l)ear ,any thing. Only one thing at 
a time, Herbert: first tell me—did you love Dulcina 1 ’ 

‘ I was determined to do so ' I did my best, but I could not. 
Love will not be forced.’ 

* 1 am glad to hear you say that. Your conduct is made 
doubly inexplicable now. Why did you propose to her 1 ’ 

Lord Saltcombe hesitated. Aft<!r a while, during which 
she waited with pati(;nce, he said, looking down, ‘Very well, 
Grac^, know a3. We are ruined. The marriage was arranged 
in the hopes of saving us from going to pieces. The Rigsbys 
are very rich.’ 

‘ Is that all ? ’ asked Lady Grace, with a sigh of relief. 

‘ All! ’ echoed Lord Saltcomlte. ‘ Ruin—our ruin pro¬ 
claimed by every newspaper throughout England, the loss of 
our property, the sale of Court Royal.' 

‘ It will kill papa.’ 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

THK COUNCIL OP COU%T ROYAL. 

The first council of which we have given the acts was of a 
private nature. It had no pretentions to (Ecumenicity. It 
was a synod, not a council. It had been con-v^oked in th*,in¬ 
terests of the Kingsbridge House, but had been attended by 
the Worthivale family only. 

The aspect of affairs was now so desperate that a council 
was summoned to meet as soon as Lord Edward arrived from 
Sleepy Hollow. 

The steward had called his son to his aid, and Beavis had 
gone carefully through the accounts—not an easy task, for his 
father was unsystematic. 

‘ What we want,’ Siiid Mr, Worthivale, ‘is to gain time. 
Give us a little spsice in which to look; about, and we will find 
another wealthy heiress for Lord Saltcombe. There are as 
good fish in the sea as they that come out of it.’ He clung to, 
this forlorn hope. 

Beavis spent several days ovey the accounts. He«xamined 
all the mortgages, the notes of hand ;• he investigated the ex¬ 
penditure in its several branches, and brought alt into form. 
His time in a lawyer’^ office .^tood him in good stead. He 
had acquired system, and a power of analysis lacking in his 
father. 

Lord Edward arrived. To her great regret. Lady Elizabeth 
was unable to accompany him. Lent was approaching, and 
she had to arrange the services and appoint the preachers. 
Moreover, it was thought unadvisablc for her be away just 
then. A faint and hectic tinge of opinion had manifested it¬ 
self in the pellucid brain of the excellent curate. 

Whilst Beavis was at work his father continually inter¬ 
rupted him with explanations that were unnecessary, apologies 
for his own conduct that were uncalled for, and proposals that 
were inadmissible. 

‘ Lord Rotiald spoke ratlier sharply to me the other day,’ 
he said. ‘ He almost laid the blame on me for having got the 
family into such a condition.’ 

‘ You have no occasion for self-reproach,’ said Beavis. ‘ If 
it had been possible to effect anything, you would have donb it. 
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You have, jndeed, done for tiiem more than you should. Lucy’s 
money- 

‘ Now, no more on that point,’ interrupted his father. ‘ We 
shall ha^ifl it again, certainly.’ 

‘ Tlie only thing that* could have saved the family was a 
plain and bald statement of its difficulties and desperate con¬ 
dition, and that they would have refused to listen to. They 
buqj themselves up on hopes that arc fallacious, and trust to a 
Providence to saVe them that c.xpects every man to take the 
first steps towards saving himself.’ 

‘ Heaven knows I have preached retrenchment, but my 
words have been unheeded. Now take the books under your 
arm and come with me. They will be assembled by this 
time.’ 

Father and son walked through the park to Court Royal. 
Neither spoke •, their thoughts depressed them, Tliey entered 
the General’s private sitting-room, and saw there Lord Edward, 
Lord Ronald, and the IMarquess. At the door was Lady Grace. 
She put up her hand to stay Beavis. ‘ Please let me in also. 
Saltcombe has told me a little, I want now to know all.’ 

Jle hesitated, but without waiting for a refusal she 
passed in. 

‘ Grace 1 ’ exclaimed Lord tlonald, ‘ this may not be. It is 
rude to show a lady the door, but I caimot help myself when 
business is in consideration.’ , 

‘ I know what the business is,’ she answered, ‘ and I am 
interested in it as well as you.’ She ran to the Archdeacon, 
and nestled on a stool at his side, took his right arm and put 
it over her shoulder. ‘ Uncle Edward, speak a word for me.’ 

‘ Let her stay,’ said the Archdesxcon. * A woman’s wit is 
sometimes wort^more than a man’s wisdom.’ 

‘ Thank you, uncle ! ’ She pressed his hand. 

The General occupied a hard chair with a straight back. 
He had crossed his legs and folded his arms. His face was 
grave and set. The Archdeacon sat in a lounging chair and 
kept his arm round his niece, sometimes raising his wrinkled 
hand to stroke her smooth hair. Lord Saltcombe stood in 
the window looking out. The steward opened proceedings by 
describing the condition of the finances. Two mortgages had 
l>een alrea^ called up, and another he feared every day would 
^e sof Those already noted were on Court Royal and Kings- 
bridge. Rumour had no doubt been busy with their name, 
tor bills had poured in from all quarters, tradesmen’s bills 

a 
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pressing for immediate pay?pen^. Probably the bad^timis 
the fall in the value of land, and threatenedT legislation 
menacing land, had alarmed the mortgagees. As he went on 
he became confused, repeated himself, appealed to %ures and 
read them vTong, and involved the else to such an exteuttliat 
when he sat down none who had heard him were wiser than 
when he stood up. 

Beavis had his chair near his father. He was distres^l at 
the old man’s inability to put clearly what he* had to say, due 
to his inability to think clearly. He listened with patience, 
and when he had done he said, ‘I have' gone most carefully 
through all the accounts, have drawn up a table of debts, and 
a list of the mortgages and bills. I know exactly what the 
expenditure has been in every department during the last 
three years, also what the assets have been. Everything is 
here, en precis, on the table, in so simple a form that a child 
ran understand it. The situation is one from which extri¬ 
cation is only possible by having recourse to heroic methods. 
If the family difficulties had been considered in time, salvation 
might not have been so difficult as it is now.’ ^ 

‘ Come, come ! ’ said the Archdeacon, sharply, ‘ don’t ej[ag- 
gerate.’ 

‘ I am not exaggerating, my lord. May I pass these papers 
to you ? You can convince yourself that I am speaking 
within the mark,’ ^ 

‘What is the amount absolutely necessary ?’asked Lady 
Grace in a calm, low tone. 

‘ Oh, Lady Grace,’ said Beavis, hastily, ‘ you ought not to 
be here. You unnerve me.’ 

‘ Let my presence rather brace you to declare the whole 
truth. Ded plainly with us. The surgeon’s,^hand must not 
tremble when ho touches the wound.’ 

‘ I need not enumerate all the mortgages,’ continued Beavis. 
‘ The heaviest is that of four hundred thousand on the 
Loddiswell property, the annual interest on which is sixteen 
thousand. That is just six thousand above what we are now 
drawing from the estates thus charged. This is in the hands 
of an Insurance Company, and is not called in. Seventy thou¬ 
sand was raised for the building of Court Boyal. We have a 
little mortgage on Charlecombe. Neither of these js notified.’ 

‘ Of Course not,’ interrupted the steward. ' 

‘ There is a smaller, much smaller mortgage on the manor 
of Eingsbridge of four thousand five hundred. As you may 
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bnow, though his Grace is iord of the Manor of Kingsbridge, 
he has very little property in the place itself. A higher mort¬ 
gage could not be got on that. This is at four and three quar¬ 
ters. is that for fort^-six thousand pounds on Court Royal 
itself. * These two are m the hands of a Mr. Emmanuel, and 
he has given notice that they must be paid within tlu-ee 
mouths. There is another, on Alvington, which we fear will 
als^have to be met. It is not in the same hands, but in those 
of another Je^.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Lord Ronald, ‘ fifty-five thousand pounds is 
not so prodigious a sum. I suppose these two mortgages can 
be transferred.’ 

‘ I do not think it. Remember that Court Royal is nearly 
all park—park and pleasure-ground bring in no rents.’ 

‘ Then some other mortgages must be imposed. If Court 
Royal and Kingsbridge be relieved, what matter 1 ’ 

‘We cannot afford to do that; besides, investments of this 
sort are looked shyly at now.’ 

‘ What is the total of the annual charges on the property t ’ 
asked the Archdeacon. 

, ‘ Twenty-four to twenty-five thousand.' 

‘ And the income ? ’ 

‘ At present under thirty-five thousand.* 

* Then—living on ten thousand.’ 

‘No—dying on it, my lord,’, 

A dead silence ensued. li,dy Grace’s eyes were fixed on 
Beavis. Lord Saltcombe looked through the glass into the 
park, where the rooks were wheeling and dancing round their 
nests, which they were repairing with twigs, and stopping with 
tufts of pine shoots. 

‘ I have no^deducted the annual cost of the property, the 
rates,* taxes—nor the Duke’s thousand.’ 

‘ It is the deuce of a mischief that the marriage has fallen 
through,’ said the General. ‘ That would have set us on our 
feet again.’ 

O 

Lord Saltcombe still said nothing. 

‘ If no one has a suggestion to make,’ said Beavis, ‘ I will 
venture to make one. No one can doubt that I am heart and 
soul devoted to the cause of your illustrious house. I beg you 
to listen fjo me with patience if I am forced to say what is 
unpfeasant. I know the pride, the legitimate pride, of the 
family. It is this pride which has allowed it to slip into such 
straits. With a little more readiness to look at facts, and 

s2 
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accommodate itself to circums^fincts, the financial positi#n qf 
the family would have been convalescent, and we should not 
now be wondering whether life or death is heavier in the scale 
of fate. Love of splendour, reckless improvidence, htjye made 
the deficit grow in geometrical proportfcns. Firmness—bxcuse 
my saying it—courage to grapple with the evil, have been 
wanting, and the evil has grown to such a head that it is almost 
past grappling with.’ 

‘ Really, Mr. Beavis Worthivale,’ said the General, tesSly, 

‘ you forget our grey hairs. You are a young man, and you. 
are lecturing men old enough to be your grandfathers.’ 

‘ I think, Mr. Beavis, you are too strong in yourlexpressions,’ 
said the Archdeacon. 

His father, shocked beyond power of speech, seized him by 
the arms, and held up his hand in warning to bo cautious. 

‘He is right,’ said Lady Grace. ‘Uncle Ronald, do not 
be angry. He speaks tlie truth because he is too true a friend 
to withhold it from us.’ 

Beavis sliglitly bowed to her, and went on, ‘ Safety may 
yet be had, but at a price. The only possible way out of the 
labyrinth of debt is for the Duke and the Marquess to resolve^n 
th« sale of some of the estates. Unfortunately, a worse time 
for the sale of land could not have befallen us. I believe that 
good properties do not now fetch five-and-twenty years’ pur- 
tdiase, and some are put up tp auction and find no buyers. 
Still, let us hope for the best. Fowelscombe is worth two 
thousand a year; at thirty years’ purchase that would be sixty 
thousand ; add another ten tliousand for the house and timber 
and exceptionally beautiful situation, that makes seventy thou¬ 
sand. With that yoji can pay off Mr. Emmanuel and one of 
tlie other smaller mortgages. I should advise, sell also the 
manorial rights in Kingsbridge. The town will buy tliose, and 
give a good price for them.’ 

‘ Really ! really ! ’ exclaimed the General, ‘ I cannot endure 
this. Sell the manor from which the Duke takes his title! 
What next ? ’ ' 

‘ Expenses will have to be cut down at least a half, the 
number of servants reduced, and the Marquess must make up 
his mind to continue living in the country, and keeping Kings¬ 
bridge House, Piccadilly, closed.’ 

‘ Put a bill in the window, “ To be let furnished,” ailH so 
make a few guineas,’ gasped the General. • 

Lady Grace got up from her stool and put her arm through 
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fliat 8f Lofd Ronald, and remai«ed at his side, holding his hand. 
Her touch soothed him and allayed his irritation. 

‘ Th^ Duke will never consent to this,’ said Lord Edward. 

‘It will not do ever,to suggest it to him. So much of the 
family property has been thrown away by our ancestors, that 
he is particularly tenacious on this point. Nothing will induce 
him to part with an acre.’ 

^ He is taHjing of buying Revelstoke, not of selling,’ said 
Lord Ronald. 

• ‘ Remember,’ said Beavis, ‘ if he will not voluntarily part 

with Fowelscombe, he will have Court Royal taken from under 
his feet and over his head. There is a power of sale in all 
mortgages.’ 

‘ They will not dare to do it,’ exclaimed the General: ‘ the 
whole country would rise up and cry shame.’ 

‘ What do a parcel of Jew money-lenders care about th(3 
feelings of the country ? ’ said Beavis. ‘ Besides, you mistake. 
The country would approve. It would cry shame on the house* 
of Eveleigh for not making a voluntary ell'ort to pay its debto.’ 

Lord Ronald’s fingers nipped the hand of Lady Grace con- 
vslsively, and so sharply as to cause her pain. His face 
quivered, and he prepared to say an angry word, when she 
laid her other hand on his lips. 

* Mr. Beavis is quite right,’ she said •; ‘ I feel that he is. 
We should do everything in o«r power to pay our debts, and 
not lie, curled up in our pride like hedgehogs, for the dogs to 
worry.’ 

The General turned to his brother. ‘ Edward,’ he said, 
‘we look to you for advice. Those hot-headed, rash young 
folk would fire the stack to expel the mice. You are a man of 
experience, with a business head. What do you propo-se 1 ’ 

‘There is nothing like moderation,’ said the Archdeacon. 

‘ J object to all extremes, doctrinal or practical. Let us be via 
media in all we do and propose. I agree with you, Mr. Beavis, 
that something must be done. I,think with you, Ronald, that 
his proposal is too drastic. My suggestion is quite other. Lot 
Mr. Worthivale write to the mortgagees or their agents—I 
mean those who are pressing, and those likely to be trouble¬ 
some—and ask for delay. It would not be wise to sell land 
.just now. Mr. Beavis said as much. The present depression 
cannot last. The wheat-producing area in America is rapidly 
befng taken up, and the soil is becoming exhausted, at the same 
time that the population of America is increasing, and there- 
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fore the home consumption is ^ealer. We want npthin§ bift' 
delay. Invite the two or three disagreeable mortgagees to a 
meeting at the lodge, and we shall see what will be the result. 
I shall make a point of being there.’ , ^ 

Beavis gathered the papers togefiier. His cheeks were 
flushed. 

‘ Saltcombe has not spoken,’ exclaimed Lord Boland, ‘ yet 
he is the one most concerned.’ 

‘ I bow to the superior wisdom of my uncles,' answered the 
Marquess, ‘ though I agree with Beavis. I do not, however, see 
any chance of persuading the Duke to a sale.’ 

‘ I think with you, Herbert, in this as in all things,’ said 
Lady Grace. ‘Let us have amputation before mortification 
sets in.’ 

At that moment a tap at the door, and the Duke’s valet 
entered hastily, looking frightened. 

‘ My lords,’ he said, ‘ his Grace is not well! Something 
has happened 1 ’ 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

A SISTER OF MERCY. 

« 

The brothers of the Duke, his son and daughter, hurried to 
his apartment in alarm. The Worthivales, father and son, 
remained where they were, anxious to know the cause of alarm, 
but unwilling to intrude. 

The Archdeacon turned faint; he also suffered from the 
lieart, and the Marquess was obliged to lend hinsan arm. The 
General and Lady Grace were the first to enter the Dtike’s 
morning sitting-room. 

We must explain the cause of the Duke’s excitement. 

He had been taking his Ijreakfast when the valet informed 
him that a lady—a Sister of Mercy—had called and desired 
very particularly to see his Grace, if he would generously allow 
her on interview of five minutes. 

* A Sister of Mercy ! ’ exclaimed the Duke. ‘ What— 
Thompson, in the hall. Kept her waiting ?—Excellent peqple 
—most certainly I will see her. Some subscription wanted to an 
orphanage, or a refuge, or a laundry. Show her up at oned— 
of course, of course.’ 
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• A tftdy •Titered in black,Closely veiled. 

‘Take a chair, my dear madam,’ said the Duke, rising. 
‘Thompsqn, put a chair. That will do. Pray bo seated, 

madam.’ » • 

‘ Thank your Gra/je,’ said the Sister, waiting till the valet 
had left the room; ‘ I hod rather stand. I will not detain 
you five minutes.’ 

/irfJo detention at all, except as a pleased captive,’ said the 
Duke. ‘ It does an old worthless fellow like me, shelved from 
all useful work, good to see one whose life is devoted to doing 
deeds of charity, to care and toil for others. The Sister of 
Mercy sums up in her little self the whole duty of man, as a 
proverb condenses the experience of ages.’ 

‘ Your Grace must excuse me. I do no deeds of charity. 
I owe no duties to my follows. I am not a Sister. I am a 
nobody. I am. only Joanna.’ She threw back her veil. The 
Duke looked at her with mingled surprise and admiration; 
surprise, because he did not understand her words, admiration 
at her beauty. 

, ‘You have not heard of me,’ said Joanna. ‘I do not 
suppose you have ; but I know about you, and I know more 
concerning yoUr affairs than .do you yourself. I dressed in 
this disguise to come here, because I did not wish the servants 
to recognise and stop me. I determined to sec your Grace. 
I am only a small mouse, and* you a great lion, but you are 
fallen into a net, and I can bite the threads and free you.’ 

‘You must excuse me, Mi.ss Joanna—but I really do not 
see your drift, and understand to what I owe the honour of 
this visit.’ The Duke put his hand to his head. 

‘Your Grace is in the hands of Jews.’ Joanna opened a 
little handbag..>and threw some deeds on the table. ‘ Look 
there—the mortgages my master holds. I have taken them. 
I bring them to you. Tear them up and burn them, and 
Lazarus cannot touch you. I am with Lazarus. I would 
have allowed myself to be hacked Jo pieces rather than hurt 
him, but he dealt falsely by me. He sent me here to pry into 
and discover for him your affairs. Lord Saltcombe and Lady 
Grace have been kind to me. I will not help to bring them 
down. I will show them that I am grateful. I love—I 
dearly iove Lady Grace.’ 

‘My good Miss Joanna,’ said the Duke, ‘lam perplexed 
lieyind measure. I cannot understand-’ 

‘ Those deeds will explain all,’ saiJ Joanna, interrupting 
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him, ‘ I have not many minwtes'lo spare. I hav^L confe h<?re 
from Plymouth, and must return whilst my master is absent. 
All lies in a nutshell. There are your mortgages.^ Destroy 
them,’ , r 

‘I cannot touch them,’ said the f)uk§. ‘ Do you mean to 
tell me that you have abstracted them from the holder 1' 

‘ Yes, I took them from liis strong box.’ 

‘ You have acted very wrongly. You haye commitJid a 
crime. You are liable to bo tried for this and imprisoned. 
This is robbery.’ i 

‘ I do not care. I want to do something for Lady Grace. 

I am the Jew’s heir, and if I steal the money I rob myself. 
There is no harm in that. Besides, he used me unfairly in 
sending me here, and I will pay him out for it,’ 

‘ You must go back at once and replace these documents 
where you found them,’ 

‘ You will not destroy them t ’ 

‘JMost certainly not.’ 

‘ But I will tear them to shreds.’ 

‘ That will not relieve me. I am morally bound by them., 
I should meet my liabilities just the same whetlier the deeds 
existed or were destroyed. I ,hold their counterparts, and 
win act on them. There—child—take them back, and never, 
never again act in so msh a manner. Your motives may be 
good, but your conduct has befn most reprehensible.’ 

‘ Your Grace does not know all. The truth is kept from , 
you. Ask Lord Saltcombe, ask Lord Ronald, to tell you the 
truth. Or there—look at this Society paper. There is a 
paragraph in it about you. My master put it in, and was 
paid for the information. No—do not look at it till I am 
gone. I tell you that you are ruined, and tlye world knows 
it now. Your last hope was in the marriage of Lord Salt¬ 
combe, and that is taken from you. Will you have the 
mortgages ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly nqt,’ said the Duke, uneasy, offended, 
bewildered. He could not understand who Joanna was, why 
she addressed him, what her interest in him was, and his pride 
was hurt at her offer, at her daring to talk of his embarrass¬ 
ments to his face. 

‘And really,’ he continued, after a pause, ‘ I am at ^ loss 
to explain this visit; though I feel flattered that my family, 

or any members in it, should have inspired-’ * 

Joanna again interrupted him. ‘Your Grace, my time is 
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pitfciofta. i must be off. l’^ha^^e made you the offer, Und you 
have refused it. I can do no more. There is the paper. I 
have marked the paragraph with blue pencil.’ 

She,tfeust the deeds back in her bag, and, before the Duke 
had put his hand to the bell, left the room. 

The Duke sat for some moments, rubbing his brow, trying 
to gather his thoughts. The visit was so short, Joanna's 
so extnjprdinary, her offer so outrageous, that the old 
man was completely thrown out of his usual train by it. He. 
shook his head and took up the Society i)aper. llis eye was 
caught at once by the paragraph .Toanna liad pencilled. It 
was to the effect that the projected marriage between the 

Marquess of S-, heir to the most embarrassed Duke in the 

three kingdoms, and the daughter of a wealthy planter from 
the East Indies, was broken oil' owing to the ruinous condition 
of the Duke’s affairs, and to tlio fact that the father of the 
lady declined to allow his hard-won savings to be thrown 
away in washing the Duke’s hands. Tlie editor added that it 
was satisfactory to know that some birds were sufficiently old 
#no1> to be caught witli Hall ! 

4rhe state of excitement into which reading this threw the 
Duke alarmed Thompson, and i'G summon aid. Mrs. 

Probus, on hearing that the Duke was ill, ordered one of the 
grooms to ride for the doctor, a hot bath to be got ready, a 
couple of bricks to be put into tfio kitclien lire for application 
to his Grace’s soles, and to direct tliat spirits and cordials 
should be taken at once to the Duke’s apartment. 

When the General entered, followed by Lady Grace, he 
•found Lucy already by the cliair of the old man, vainly en¬ 
deavouring to pacify him. The Duke tried to speak, but 
words failed newspaper and waved it 

impatiently, and pointed to it witli the other hand. Lucy 
had a glass of water, and entreated him to drink it, but he 
shook his head angrily. ^ 

Then the Archdeacon came in, Ipaning on Lord Saltcombe s 
arm. 

‘ What is it ? What is the matter ? Is it a fit ? ’ he asked. 

‘ Bathe his temples with vinegar, give him sal volatile. The 
action of the heart must be stimulated.’ 

^e Duke was irritated* at the attempts to doctor him 
with cold water and compresses, with vinegar and cordials. 
Aftir a moment of struggle he gasped forth, ‘ Take this trash 
away. I am not ill. I am insulted. Get along with you, 
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Thompson. Turn the servamts'dut. I don’t T»ant%ll't!he 
world here.—Please leave my chair, Lucy.—Grace, I had 
rather you were not in the room. What have yqp all come 
tumbling in on me for in this fashion ? I am not ^ing. The 
room is not in flames. I pray you—leave me alone with my 
brothers.’ 

‘ Please let me stay by you, papa,’ said Lady Grace. 

He made an impatient gesture with h^ head, bate she 
would take no denial. She stepped back behind his chair, 
and Lucy left the room. • 

When the Duke saw that he had only his son and brothers 
before him, he recovered himself, and, holding out the paper, 
exclaimed, ‘ I have been insulted—grossly insulted. Look at 
this! ’ 

The Archdeacon took the paper from his hand, and 
read it. 

‘ What is it, Edward ? ’ asked the General. 

‘ Hand him the paper, Edward, when you have done read¬ 
ing the precious production. What do you think it dares— 
actually dares to say t Upon my word, the temerity of the* 
press is inconceivable. It has the audacity to declare thairwe 
are ruined ; that I—I, the Dukp of Kingsbridge, am living on 
the forbearance of my creditors. Bless my soul! where are 
the lightnings of heaven, that they do not flash on heads that 
dare think, and tongues and Innds that dare speak and write, 
such outrages 1 ’ 

The General turned white and looked down. The Arch¬ 
deacon folded the paper with trembling hands, and laid it on 
the table. 

* I wish,’ said Lord Ronald, ‘ that the old times were back, 
when I might call the editor out and put a pis<ol-shot through 
his head.’ ’ * 

‘That cannot be. It is impossible now. A gentleman 
cannot redress a wrong,’ said the Duke. ‘If he takes a 
horsewhip and touches a that has snarled at him, he has 
to endure the indignity of being summoned for assault. You 
have not read the paragraph, Ronald. You had better not. 
It will fire your blood, and you will be committing some 
indiscretion. It dares to insinuate that we sent the Marquess 
hunting that girl for her money wherewith to buy ofll our 
creditors and secure prolongation of days to ourselves.’ 

Lord Ronald was too co^used to speak, his temples became 
spotted red. He took the paper and read it. 
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A BISTER OF MERCY. 

'jfvTifit h*s occasioned thfsl’*asked his Grace. ‘Is it 
possible that gossip is at work upon us—groundless gossip I 
Who has started it 1 How far has it gone 1 . I know well 
enough th^iiour fortunes afe not as magnificent as they were 
in the reigns of the first Georges, and that the property is 
encumbered, but that is all. What is the meaning of this 
calumny starting to life 1 ’ 

Tha Archdeacon looked at the Marquess, but as the General 
and Lord Saltcombe looked at him—the mainstay of the family 
—hfe answered, ‘ Do not put yourself out, Duke. There is no 
accounting for the origin and progress of tittle-tattle. It 
springs out of nothing, and swells to portentous size on nothing.’ 

‘ But, Edward, it kills lika the fluke in the sheep. That 
also springs from an imperceptible nothing, but its effects are 
felt, not by the sheep only, but by the farmer, the landowner, 
and the parson. A germ of microscopic smallness disturbs the 
social system ; no rents, no tithe, no trade.’ 

‘ Of course there are mortgages and debts,’ said the Arch¬ 
deacon. 

, ‘ Of course there are,’ exclaimed the Duke, ‘There always 
have been. What landed estate is unencumbered 1 But what 
of that 1 Every oak bears oak-fipplcs as well’as acorns.’ 

‘ Put the paper in the fire,* said Lord Ronald, ‘ and its con¬ 
tents out of your mind.’ 

‘ The one is done more easily tjhan the other,’ ans^ ered tho 
Duke, ‘ Indeed, the one is possible, the other is not; a bullet 
may be extracted, but the wound remains to ache and fester. 
But are things in a bad state here—so bad, I mean 1 ’ He 
turned to the Marquess. ‘ Saltcombe,’ he said, ‘ since I have 
l)ecn ill you have had the charge of everything, I hope you 
have done your 4j»ty, and can answer to the point when I ask, 
is there’occasion for this impertinence 1 ’ The I^Ianiuess hesi¬ 
tated. He was afraid of alarming his father; he could not 
dissemble. Whilst he hesitated Lady Groce stepped forward, 
knelt down at her father’s feet, and gleaning her hands on his 
knees, whilst she looked up fearlessly into his eyes, said, ‘ Papa, 
've are quite wrong in regarding you as too weak to bear bad 
news. You are a rook, and can stand the storm as well as 
the sunshine, is it not so 1 Well, dearest papa, it is quite 
true w^ are ruined. We do not know where to turn for 
Money. The mortgagees are calling in their mortgages. 
There’is nothing for it but to sell some of the property.’ She 
paused, then turned with a smile to her uncles. ‘ There,’ she 
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said, 'see how brave the dear old man is I how arect theWe 
head is held ! He is no coward ; he is not afraid to hear thi 
truth, however dreadful the truth may be.’ ^ 

The Duke was flattered. He hent forward aiM .kissed hi 
daughter on her brow. Then he leaned back in his chair, aiu 
looked from one to another. ‘ She exaggerates, no doubt.' 

‘ It is too true, father,’ said the Marquess, ‘ we have gotint 
almost inextricable confusion. Still—there^is hope. Worthi 
vale is going to write to the troublesome mortgagees, am 
arrange for a delay.’ 

‘ Worth!vale should never have allowed things to come t( 
this pass. Dut I see exactly how it is. Worthivale is ar 
alarmist, excellent fellow though he be. He is always cryinj 
out that there is no money for anything, and it has become ; 
habit with him to hold up his hands and eyes in despair. H( 
has persuaded himself that we are ruined, and you have bcei 
weak enough to listen to him and believe all he says. I know 
why he is ciyiiig out now. He is scared at the idea of ni) 
buying Revelstoke. You may tell him that I give it up 
thereupon his sky will be set with a triple rainbow.’ , 

‘Iagree with you,’ said Lord Edward. ‘Mr; Worthivalf 
has taken his son Beavis into, confidence, and the new brooir 
sweeps up a dust. In a little while the dust will settle, anc 
all go on as before.’ 

‘ Oh, Beavis ! ’ exclaimed the Duke, ‘ this is Beavis’s ciy oi 
wolf, is it ? ’ 

‘ Papa,’ said Lady Grace in urgent tones, ‘ when the woli 
did come the cry was disregarded.’ 

‘ Do not you meddle in these matters, my pretty,’ said the 
Duke. ‘ It was cruel of them to disturb your mind with these 
false alarms. You should live above all sojjdid money cares. 
Go back to your flowers.’ Then turning to the’others; 
‘ Worthivale is a good man of business, he will manage all.’ 

‘ But, papa,’ said Lady Grace, ‘ how came you to get this 
wicked paper ? Was it %ent you by post ? ’ 

‘ No, dear. I receiveil a call this morning from a lady, a 
Sister of Mercy, and she left it.’ 

‘ What I a Sister of Mercy read a Society paper! ’ 

‘Yes—I suppose so—even a Sister of Mercy—that is—but, 
upon my word, I am so bewildered; I hardly know vjjio she 
really was. I rather incline to think she was a maniac.* 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

RE>OBMATION. 

Since Joanna’s return from Court Royal Lodge a change for 
the better had been effected in the house of the Golden Balls. 
She hitS been firm with Lazarus, and he had yielded. She 
kept everything in good order ; she refused peremptorily to 
have the kitchen and what belonged to the housekeeping de¬ 
partment untidy and broken. She got white lime, mixed it 
herself, and with a pawned mason’s brush whitewashed the 
kitchen, the back kitchen, and her own attic bedroom. She 
mixed yellow ochre with the wash and coloured the walls. 
Where the slates in, the lloor were broken, she relaid them Imr- 
st-lf in cement of her own mixing. She stitched some muslin 
and made a blind for her window. She scrubbed the shelves 
and table hi the kitchen with pumice-stone and soda, till the 
white deal shone like new. When work for the day was over, 
s4ie laid a rug before the kitchen tire, brought the tea-table 
befor# it, threw over it a doth, and put on it her lamp. She 
seated herself beside the stove, with the door open, so that the 
red light flickered over her knees and skirt, and white stock¬ 
ings and neat shoes, whilst the lamp irradiated her face and 
hands, intent and engaged on needlework. 

Joanna had always been an energetic worker, never idle, 
hut her work hitherto had been uusy.stematic, undirected, de¬ 
sultory ; it was like her conscience, unsystematic, undirected, 
spasmodic in action. She had done what came to hand,' aiul 
done it as the light of nature taught her. At Court Royal 
I^ge she had s<ien order, cleanliness, reduced to clockwork. 
She hadlearned that comfort was inseparable from both. Her 
feminine instinct for what is seemly and right was satisfied, 
sad she was resolved, with the whole strength of her strong 
will, to reform the domestic arrangements at the Golden Balls. 

She had several battles with Lazarus, but she was victo¬ 
rious along the line. The meals were better. He had made 
himself ill by the nastiness of the food he had eaten whilst she 
Was away, and he was ready to yield a point in this particular, 
on herir6tum, for his own health’s sake. She did not openly 
opposg him when she found she could carry her purpose by 
quiet persistence. 
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When in Plymouth—at his J^rivate money-lendin^ofl^, at 
■which he was present for sorue hours in the day, in office with¬ 
out name on the door or window, quite a private lodging, to, 
all appearance—he was well dressed, that is in«respectable 
clothes, without patches, without ^lits, not discofottred. On 
his return he dived at once into his bedroom, and re-emerged, 
the wretchedest of old ragmen. ‘It is in eating, Joanna, 
that clothes get spoiled. If we were angels, neither eating nor 
drinking, our clothes would never wear out. •• With the^lltniost 
care we cannot avoid speckling and splashing the cloth.’ ^ 

‘ Where are my house clothes ? ’ he asked one day, putting 
his head—only his head—out at the door. ‘ I can’t find them 
anywhere, and I’ve been hunting for them high and low. I’ll 
catch my death of cold. Have you taken them to dam 1 Tell 
me. I am all of a shiver.’ 

‘ I did take them,’ said Joanna; ‘ but they are not fit for 
you to put on.’ 

‘ Oh, for the matter of that, this is home, sweet home, and 
anything will do there. Joanna, be a dearie, and walk back¬ 
wards with them, and pass them in at the door whilst I hold 
it ajar.’ 

‘ I can’t—I’ve sold them.’ 

‘ Sold them ! ’ cried the Jew. ‘ Sold the very skin off 
my back 1 Oh, Joanna, I hope you had a good ofier for 
them.’ 

‘ I sold them as old rags,\;hree pounds for a penny. There 
were not many pounds in them ; you had worn them thread¬ 
bare.’ 

‘ Oh, Joanna ! what am I to do I Where is the money V 

She came towards the door. 

‘ I have it in my hand.’ 

He uttered a little scream, and drew in his head ^d shut 
the door. ‘ Pass it under. Brrr! it is dreadfully raw! 
What am I to do for clothes t ’ 

She stood outside, and heard him counting the coppers. 

‘ Very little, wretchecfty little,’ he muttered. ‘You might 
almost as well have thrown the things away.’ 

‘ That would have been against the principles on which I 
have been reared—never do anything for nothing.’ 

‘ True doctrine,’ said the Jew, ‘ I was speaking poetically. 
I strew flowers sometimes. It is my mind—ornate.’ 

Presently he called very loud, ‘ Joanna ! I say, Joanna ! ’ 

‘ Well,’ die answered, ‘ what do you want ? ’ 
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JVra quivering like gold-)iaf,’ he said plaintively through 
the ooor; ‘1 can’t come out as I*am.’ 

‘ Put on again the suit you went out in.’ 

‘ But I* want my tea.’ 

‘ Wlftirof that 1 ’ 

‘ It may drip. And bread and butter.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ The little bits with butter on them may fall oh my knees 
batteTdownwarcfa, and stain me.’ 

‘I’ve made you a sort of blouse,’ said Joanna through the 
keyhole, ‘ in which you can be respectable. You can slip it 
over your suit when you come in.’ 

‘ But the seat, Joanna ; the wear and tear there is sick¬ 
ening.’ 

‘ I’ve cushioned your chair,’ she replied through the key¬ 
hole. 

After a while Lazarus appeared, respectably dressed. Then 
the girl produced a smock she had made, and he drew it over 
his head. 

‘ I look rustic in it,’ he said ; ‘ but I see the idea—it will 
•save clothes. I approve.’ 

The kitchen looked cosy with the lamp and fire, the hearth¬ 
rug, the tablecloth, and the ijea-tliings, and with the curtain 
drawn. 

‘.It is beautiful, but expensive,’ said Lazarus. ‘ Dear 
heart alive ! you are burning thb coals very fast.’ 

‘I’ve reckoned up, and find it cheapest to have a good 
fire,’ answered Joanna, ‘ cheaper by sevenpence three farthings 
per night.’ 

‘ How do you make that out ? ’ asked the Jew. ‘ I’d be 
proud to know how spending can be converted into saving.’ 

‘Ijvorked <dhe night without fire,’ said Joanna in reply. 
‘I worked at the coat-tuming, and my fingers were so cold I 
could hardly hold the needle, and had to put them in my 
mouth to bring the feeling into them. The next eveping I 
worked, with fire, the same numbei* of hours, at the same sort 
of work, and did half as much again with warm fingers. Then 
I ciphered it all up—so much done at so many hours, and 
coals, by measure, at fourteen shillings per ton, and I reckon 
I clear^ sevenpence three farthings.’ 

‘?Seven times eight makes fifty-six. Twelves in fifty-six, 
fouB and eight over. Seven farthings, one and three over. 
Penny three farthings from four-and-eight makes a total of 
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four-and-sixpence farthing. Sa^twelve weeks of firing, ^at 
makes—twelve times four, i'orty-eight; twelve* times six, 
six shillings; forty-eight and six make fifty-two. Why, 
Joanna, that is the clearing of two pounds twelve and three¬ 
pence per annum. At that rate yita may bum ^als and I 
will not grumble.’ 

‘ There is nothing like tlirift, is there, master ? ’ 

‘Ah,’ said the Jew, ‘talk of the beauties of nature' 
What I look to is tlie moral lessons it preaches. How%any 
of your holiday-takers, wlio run over the sea cliffs, look at t^e 
thrift that covers them, and lay the flower to heart 1 I’m not 
one who approves of hoarding. Hoarding is a low and savage 
virtue, but Turning over is the cultured virtue. Turn your 
eggs and they don’t addle, but they won’t set. It is better 
with moneys. You can always restore the vital heat to them 
in your pocket, turn them over, and hatch out of them a 
pretty brood.’ 

Lazarus spread his hands before the fire, and the light 
played over his face. He smiled with satisfaction. 

‘The domestic circle,’ said he to himself, or Joanna, or 
both, ‘is a very pleasant circle to him who is its centre. 1* 
only passed through it as the man in the circus goes thrdbgh 
a hoop, and mine was on fire, and singed me. Nevertheless, 

I won’t say but-’ 

He did not finish his sentence, and Joanna did not trouble 
herself to inquire what he intruded to say, 

‘•I think a shave wouldn’t do you harm,’ she observed. 

‘ There is a frowsy growth on your upper lip like a neglected 
plantation.’ 

‘ I’m going to grow a moustache,’ said the Jew. ‘I’m 
about to mark an epoch with it.’ 

‘You—you going to make yourself ridiculdss t ’ 

‘ Not at all ridiculous. I’ve come to that period of life 
when a judicious growth of hair disgui.ses the ravages of time.’ 

‘ Pray, what is the epoch to be marked by a moustache 1 ’ 
asked the girl. 

Instead of answering the question directly, he sighed, 
stretched his legs and arms, and said, ‘I’m a lone, lorn 
widower.’ 

‘That ought not to trouble you much,’ observed Joanna. 
‘You’ve been a gmss widower long enough.’ 

‘ That is just it, Joanna,’ said the Jew ; ‘ I’ve been in 
gross so long that I should like now to get into clover.' 
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‘ Do you think of retiring from husincss ? ’ asked the girl. 

‘Qh d%ir, no ! I couldi.a li /e without it.’ 

‘ Then you will allow me to spend more on housekeeping ? ’ 

He shook his head and hitehed his shoulders uneasily. 
‘ I’m n^lJinclinod to lav’/ich out far yet,’ ho said, with an in¬ 
tonation on the last word. ‘ The time wdll soon come when it 
will bo otherwise. I am going to foreclose on those Ivings- 
hridgo people. What is more, I’ve been about and seen seme 
of lijje other mortgagees, and given them such a scare that 
I’ve no doubt they will do the same. I’ve got it into tiie 
Society papers, Joanna—publisln'd to tlio world that the great 
ironclad I)uke is foundering. The beauty of my position is 
tliat I strike at the heart. I have my hold on Court Royal 
itself. They will sell anything rather than that; and if they 
once begin to sell, it will go like a forest on lii’o—there will 
be no stopping it.’ 

‘They will Jbe beyond your reach when the marriage takes 
place,’ said Joanna. 

‘ I have put a spoke in that wheel. The marriage is 
broken olF.’ 

Joanna was sincerely distressed. ‘I wish I had done 
noyiing for you. I wish-^I wish T had not! ’ 

‘You have done everything for iik;,’ said Lazarus. 
‘Through you I have ascertained Avho are the mortgagees, 
and who hold the bills, and I have been able to sf'o and scare 
them all. Even the insurance ,j!om{)any, tliat has the heai icst 
mortgage of all, is made uneasy. You may depend upon it, I 
have taken the pillars betwoem my arrius, and brought down 
the house upon the Philistines.’ 

Joanna burst into tears. 

‘ There, there,’ said the Jew, ‘ you have been dazzled and 
bewitched by ^ose aristocrats, like so many others. It is a 
short-enchantment that will soon pass. Joanna, we will have 
a bloater for supper. Eh 1 soft roe ! eh ? ’ 

Joanna held down her head, and the tears dropped on the 
work on which she was engaged. ^Lazarus looked at her with 
a peculiar expression in his eyes. Then he began to whistle 
plaintively to himself Azuccna’s song in ‘ Trovatore,’ ‘ Home¬ 
ward returning to our green mountain.’ 

Presently the girl looked up, saw him watching her, and 
something in his expression offended her, for she coloured, and 
said, ‘ I did not know you were musical.’ 

* I’m what you may call a many-sided man,’ answered the 

* 
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Jew, full of prismatic twinkle and colour. ‘ You’ve only gbfn 
me under one aspect, and that tne business one-*^appfiusV-» 
goods, whacking little boys, and scolding you. But there is 
more in me than you suppose. You’ve tliought me l^ard, may 
be, but I’m like a sirloin of beef—I have my tcndeB«nijdercut. 
You’ve thought me cold, because I’m not given to blaze and 
crackle with emotion and sentiment, but I’m a slow combus¬ 
tion stove, lined with firebrick, and when alight I give out a 
lot of heat for my size. There are some mcn^like the peen- 
«age —all sweetness without, but the heart within is stony. 
There are others like tlio walnut, rugged and hard as to tlieJt 
exterior, but nutty and white and delicious when you get at 
tlieir insides. Such, Joanna, am I.’ 

‘ I’ve never tasted the nuttiness yet,’ said the girl. 

‘But it is tlicre.’ lie shook his head. ‘Wait till my 
moustache is grown, and that Kingsbridge pack of cards is 
tossed about, and you'll see wonders.’ 

‘ I want to see no more of you than I am forced to,’ she 
muttered. 

‘ Oh, Joanna, don’t say that! I suppose now, taking all 
in all, that you have got a certain .amount of liking for me.’ 

‘What do you mean by “ takhig all in all”? Do^'ou 
mean taking your heap of greagy, patched clothes, and your 
frowsy face, and your loiig ami dirty linger-nails, and your 
stingy habits, and the way you smack your lips over food that 
is palatable, and the way in wiiieli j'ou are ogling me now— 
taking all this togetlier I have a liking for you 1 No, nothing 
of the kind.’ 

‘ Why do you say these offensive things, Joanna ? We 
belong to each other like a pair of stockings ; one can’t go on 
without the other.’ 

‘ I think I could shift without you,’ said Jqanna. ‘ There 
is the bell; some one is at the door.’ 

A moment after Charles Cheek’s voice was heard in the 
passage. 

‘ Is the boss in 1 I wgnt to see him; Not but what I 
wanted to see you also, Joanna; but that is a permanent 
craving.’ 

‘ Here is Mr. Lazarus,’ said the girl, ushering the young 
man into the kitchen. ‘ I’ve put him on a smock to keep him 
respectable.’ 

‘ What do you want with me 1 ’ asked Lazarus, with lower¬ 
ing brow and without a salutation. 
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r his is a civil receptioiyis it Tiot i ’ oxcliiimefl the youn^ 
•‘Wiat else can I want’ of you but money? ‘l am 
cleaned out, and desire accommodation till my father relaxes. 
He is out,of humour just now, and will send iiie no moi-e than 
my alloivtftice. As if a;* young follow of spirit could li\(* 
within his allow.ance ! ’ 

‘ Why did you not come to my office at a proper time ? ’ 
asked Lazarus, almost rudely, 

‘ because mqiiey-lending and money-taking arc proper to 
you at all times.’ 

• ‘ I can let you have no more. You h.avo had abundance, 
and I shall lose what I have lent already.’ 

‘ How much is that 1 ’ 

‘I ciumot tell till I have looked.’ 

‘ Well, go and see.’ 

Lazarus rose reluctantly from his chair, and, taking :i. 
candle, lit it at the tire and went to his room. When Joanna 
aaw th.at he was gone she drew near to (,'harles Cheek, and 
looking up in his face with a gr.ave expn'ssion .said, ‘ Do Jiot 
come Imre after money. Lazaius will ruin you.’ 
m ‘ But I must have money. If my father will not find it, I 
musi obtain it elsewhere.’ 

‘ When did you see your father last ? ’ 

‘ A century ago.’ 

‘ Why do you see him so seldojii ? ’ 

‘Because 1 am not partial t(^lectures on extravagance.’ 
‘You de.serve them. Uo to your f.ither; toll him the 
truth ; promise him to bo more prudent.’ 

‘Ho use, Joanna. I cannot be prudent. It is not in me. 
I must spend, just as the sun emits light and the musk 
fragrance.’ 

‘Hcithcr o^hese exhausts itself. You must not,you must 
not, iilcleed, come to L.azarus. I knowhow this norks. In 
seven years I ought to know. It brhigs inevitably to ruin, 
and I would not h.ave you come to that.’ 

‘Why not, Joey ?’ • 

‘ Because I like you, Charlie.’ 

Both laughed. His impertinence had been met and cast 
liack in his face. 

‘ Upon my word, Joanna, I wish you could take me in 
hand*and manage mo : then something might be made out 
of nje.’ 

* I cannot take that responsibility on me. I turn coats. 

I 2 
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not those who wear them. can advise you.* I iio 

<intreat you to listen to me. I speak because yoi! hale Wen 
kind to me, and I do not meet with so much kindness as to 
be indifferent to those who sTiow it me. I would like to see 
you out of Lazarus’s books. You Ian give him ITo^sccurity 
—only your note of hand. Do you consider what interest 
he takes on that? There—go home, see your father, tell 
him what you want j make no promises if you are too weak 
to keep them.’ 

‘ I wish you would let me come here sometimes and ask y^u 
what I am to do when in a hobble. You have brains.’ 

‘ Do what I ask you now, and you may. It is vain to 
expect help if you will not follow advice.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ said the young man, *I wish it were 
jiossiblc for me to make you Mi's. Charlie Check, and then, 
maybe, you would be able to make a man of mo.’ 

‘ Not possible,’ said J oamia. 

‘ Why not ? ’ 

‘ The material is not present out of which to make a man.’ 

Then both laughed, but Charles Check laughed con¬ 
strainedly, and coloured. She had cut him to the quick, but* 
the cut did him good, lie was a kindly, easy-disposed yt)unr! 
man, without guile, marred by bad bringing up. lie had onr 
rare and excellent quality : ho was humble and knew his own 
shortcomings. Joanna was wrong. With that, the makiii;; 
of a man was in him. Had Re boon conceited, it would not. 

‘ How much do you -want ? ’ asked Lazarus, entering, lb' . 
had heard them laugh, and supposed they had made a joke 
aliouthim. 

‘ Notliing,’ answered the young man. * I have changed my 
mind. I’ll try my father again before I come to you, Elood- 
Bucker I ’ 


CHAl^TER XXXIX. 

OVER A SNAIL. 

‘ Well, Joe, flourishing ? ’ 

‘Middling, Charlie.’ 

Joanna was seated in the shop of the Golden Balls ^nest 
day behind the counter, engaged on her needlework, when 
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Cli^rlA CMek came in, anti swung the door behind him, so 
that it clashed artd jarred the glass. 

‘ YouTOUst not be violent,’ said Joanna, ‘ or the breakages 
willgofio^ to your bill along with the silk gown and Die 
necklace. Why have you not gone to your father as you 
promised ? ’ 

‘I am ashamed to appear before him,’ answered young 
Chee15. ‘If I tell him the truth ho will kick mo out of tlus 
Ijpusc, and not pay my return tieket.’ 

‘ I)o you want a large sum 1 ’ 

‘ I lost my money in a wAy I daren’t confess. ]\ry governor 
is a man of a practical turn of mind, and will insist on ])!ir- 
ticulars. I am bad at invention, and if I begin to tell lies lie 
will find me out, and bo down on mo like the steam-hammer at 
the doeks ! ’ 

‘ Then tell him the truth. That always answers, for no rme 
believes it.’ 

‘I cannot. The ca.se is too gross. This did it.’ ITe* drew 
a snail-shell from his pocket, and set it on tlu! countm-. ‘ W ill 
• you deal with mo for this article? It is a curiosily, and .i 
eosfly one. It cost me a hundred pounds.’ 

Joanna took up the snail*.shell, and turned it about, then 
put it down cont(!mptuously. ‘Tliere is noiliing particular 
about this sludl except its size.’ 

‘ Yes, there is. She is a riifccr. I lost a hundred pounds 
on her. I cannot tell my father that. I was jinutd of my 
snail, too, and now she is either dead or sullcy. She has no^ 
put out her head since I lo.st my money on her.’ 

‘ How did you manage tliat ? ’ 

‘By racing, I tell you.’ riiarh's I'luck jumjiod on the 
counjpr and seftted himself on it, close to .Joanna. 

‘ Will you take a chair ? ’ .sin; asked. 

‘ No, tiiank you. This is my only ehanee of ge< f ing } ou to 
look up to me. 1 am going to tell you about my snail.’ lb- 
thrust the shell before, her. ‘ Do k)ok at this bea.st. .She lias 
lost me a hundred pounds.’ 

Joanna continued sewing, without looking off her work. 

‘Joe,’ he said, ‘ what do you think of that ? ’ 

‘ I had rather be the snail than you.’ 

•I will tell you how it was. Captain Finch and I have 
played a good deal together of late at billiard.s, and we luue 
also raced our .snails. His is a very good runner. His regi¬ 
ment is under orders for India ; so wo re.solved to have a Jinal 
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trial between our snails for Souble or quits. IVline Starred 
I'ight enough, but became lazy, and I touched her. When I 
did that, the snail, instead of running the faster,^etreated 
within her shell. I was frightened,•and applied tno'lighted 
end of my cigar to the shell. She ought to have rushed out, 
but, instead, went into sulks. She has not put out her horns 
since. Joe, you ought to sympathise with me and help ^e; I 
had christened my racer after you.’ 

‘ My name is not Joe.’ 

‘ My snail was called Joanna.’ 

‘ Why did you name a snail after me ? It was no com¬ 
pliment.’ 

‘ I called her after tlie jolliest girl I knew. I had to give 
lier a name, and I could think only of you at the time. I can’t 
tell my governor the story of the snail, can I ? Invent me 
sometliiug to take its place.’ 

Joanna shook her head. ‘I cannot do that,’ she said 


gravely ; ‘I never tell a lie to Lazarus. If ever I see my 
moth(‘r again, I will be true to her in every word I utter. You 
must be true to your father. Whom can we be true to except 
our own parents 1 As for the public ’—her lips curled with 
scorn—‘there is no sin in lying‘to them. They love lies a.s 
rats love aniseed. Put your snail in water, and she’ll put out 
her hc^xd.’ 

‘ I never thought of tliat. * Give mo a saucer and water, 
and we will try. I dare say she is as dry as a sermon.’ 

Joanna complied with his request. No customer came into 
the shoi) just then; had one come, he would have seen two 
young heads bowed over a saucer with a little water in it, 
watching a snail. The one head was fair, the other dark ; the 
one face good-natured, feeble, the other full oi^charactQt and 
intelligence. Both pleasant in anpearaiice ; the young man 
good-looking, the girl beautiful; he with almost boyish sim¬ 
plicity, she with womanly shrew'diiess. 

‘ She is stirring, by Jove^l ’ exclaimed Charlie Cheek. 

‘ I said she would. I am never mistaken.’ 

‘ It was a case of double or quits,’ explained the young man; 
‘ that is how I came to lose so jnuch. There was a matter of 
hfty pounds between us, so when Finch proposed double or 
quits on a snail race, I said “ Done ! ” ’ * 

‘ And done you are,’ said Joanna. ‘ The snail was wiser 
than you. When burnt, she retired from the contest, and you 
persevered.’ 
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‘Ther^comes her head* exclaimed Check. 

‘ Yours is to'ccme,’ said Joanna. 

‘ Don’t be hard on me, Joe ; I shall get bad words enough 
from ifty A,ther. He i&*a rough man, and lets his tongiu* jilay, 
and bis tongue is a lash of iron. I confess to you—I would to 
no one else—I am ashamed of myself ; I am too weak. I can’t 
say No to a fellow.’ 

•You arc ?ike the jelly-fish, carried ashore by the tide; 
^where the tide leaves them they lie, and dissolve away into 
nothing.’ 

‘ You are luird on me.’ 

‘Is it not so? A man should have backbone or ho is 
nothing. I was cast up by the tide, but T am Kt)lid.’ 

‘ It is easy for you to talk. You hav(> a lu'ad. I only wish 
you wci’e my sister, to bo always at my elbow.’ 

‘ Liist night you lamented that I was not your wife. 
Wliieh do you meair 1 ’ 

The young man coloured and lidget(;d. He drew his head 
aw!w ; it had bc'cn in close proximity to hers, over tlus saucer. 

^)f course I am joking,’ he said. 

® ‘ What, now, or last night ? ’ She laughed, then said, ‘ Sec;! 
I have frightened you by ]n’«;tending to take youi‘ words as 
earnest. Do not be alarmed. I do not desii’c responsil)iIity 
for a man, in either capacity, who is unabhi to care for him¬ 
self.* , 

‘But—Joanna! this shall bo my last folly. I solemnly 
swear it. You are the only person I know who has .spoken 
plainly to me-except my father, and he makes me mad, he 
hurts me. If ever I am disposed to give w^ay when I ought to 
be firm. I’ll remember tlu! jelly-lish.’ 

He spok(y4u a tone of hurt pride; ajid real distress. Joanna 
putiorth her hand and grasped his, Avhilst her face shone with 
pleasure. ‘ That is right,’ she said cheerily. ‘ It do('s my heart 
good to hear you speak thus. If you want to give nu! the 
greatest of pleasures, it will be t» let me know that you have 
kept your word, for, in spite of your weakness, I do like you. 
Moreover, to prove to you that I have confidence in you, I will 
help you now. You shall have the hundred pounds in a week.’ 

‘ How will you get it ? ’ asked the young man. ‘ Not from 
Hiiarus, surely.’ 

« ‘ No,’ she replied, looking grave, ‘ I would not for the world 
®Pply to him to lend it to me.' 

‘ Whence is it to come 1 Not from your wages, saved ? ’ 
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* I receive no wages, I am a* pai/Jn.' 

* A hundred pounds ! You will obtain that for me ? ’ 

‘ You shall know about it to-morrow. To-morrow you go 
to your father.’ '■ 

‘I will go, certainly. How will you find the hundred 
pounds 1 ’ 

‘ Never mind. It shall bo done to restore the credit o| my 
name, as the snail bears it.’ »■ 

‘ I wish you would tell me how it is to be got.’ 

‘ No, you will find out in time. I am not doing this for 
you, but for the sake of the snail that bears my name.’ 

‘Thank you, Joanna ; you said something different when 
you made the offer. I pay Captain fi'inch before he sails; 
a debt of honour is binding and must be paid, a debt to a 
tradesman may. If I had been unable to find the money, I 
think I should have destroyed myself.’ 

‘ No,’ said the girl, shaking her head. * To do that demands 
a firmer character than you have got. How would you have 
(lone it, pray ? ’ 

‘ I (io not know. I dare say I should have jumped insirtlfe 
sea.’ 

‘ That is bad,’ said Joanna ; * I have tried it.’ 

‘ What is good ? ’ 

‘ There must be some easy way of slipping out of life when 
life becomes unendurable.’ • 

‘ Oh yes. The simplest of ajl is laudanum. Tliat sends you 
to sleep, and you sleep away into the never-ending slumber.’ 

‘ Repeat the name.’ 

‘ What on earth can you want with laudanum ? You are 
not tired of existence, I suppose ? ’ 

Joanna said nothing. % , 

‘ Oh, look at the snail! ’ exclaimed the young man. ‘ She 
is getting out of the saucer, she is lively again. I might race 
her again and win back my hundred pounds.’ 

‘ No,’ said Joanna, ‘ you kavo done with these follies.^ Life 
is serious, Mr. Cheek. It is a time for making money, hot of 
throwing it away. I wish you had some of the monokeratic 
principle in you.’ 

The young man started from the counter, and coloured to 
the roots of his hair. ‘ What do you know of that ? ’ he a^ed 
sharply. ‘ I hate the sound, and now it issues from your lips.’ 

‘ Why should you hate it 1 It has been the means of mak¬ 
ing a fortune.’ 
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•It ts a ft-ouble to me. I suppose the officers I associnttf 
, with know about Iny father, or I suspect they do, and oveiy 
allusion to*a unicorn cuts into me as if the beast itself were 
driving fts Tloni betwceu-*my ribs. There it is, plastered on 
every iioarding, with the inscription “ Try Cheek’s Monokeratic 
System.” ’ 

‘ I am sorry to have offended you. I do imW^why yem 
should*dislike todiear of tliat wliich 1^^^^ ^U.’ • 

^ ‘Wait, Joanna, till you are near tfie topipfjt^W'c, ai^l,^, 
then the words Golden balls will drive ^tiVMiitie.’^'' 

‘ Maybe,’ said Joanna, ‘though 1 do nojt sep^hy it i^houl^. ’' 
But to return to what I was speaking aRdut hefdre yBu inte|f-|i 
rupted me. To my thinking you are leading an 
worthy life. Life is a time for making ino|]^.' ^ kftVt-’ 

‘Only for those born without it,’ ^lli^mian. 

‘ My father has amassed a large fortune. It Tvnil ho mine some 
day, no doubt. It is hard that I should he limited to a beg¬ 
garly four hundred per annum. You would not liave me make 
more :^ney. That would indeed be carrying coals to Now- 
•casfle.^ 

‘No, but life has other objects for which a man may strive. 
There is position. Push for tint. Your father is not a gentle 
man, but you can be one.’ 

‘ Well, I am working in that direction,’ said Chailes. ‘ I 
associate with officers, play billiards and cards, and ride and 
smoko and eat with them.’ 

‘ And lose money to them on snails.’ 

‘Yes, all conduces to good fidlowship. I am friends with 
those who would not meet my father. I have .stepped from 
the counter to one of the shelves.’ 

‘ I ^m glad^our life is not aimless,’ said the girl. ‘ If you 
are striving for position I can respect you ; an aimbsss life is 
to me despicable.’ 

‘ I cannot say that I have ever thought much about a pur¬ 
pose,’ said Charles Cheek, ‘ still—I like to be with those who 
are my social superiors.’ 

‘And sometimes to have a chat with such as me—your 
social inferior.’ 

‘No doubt about that, Joe.’ 

‘Well, Mr. Check, form a purpose, and drive hard after 
it.’ • 

‘ Joe ! ’ The young man reseated himself on the count<!r, 
in a graver, more meditative mood than was common with him. 
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‘Joe, I should like to have a'photograph taken of*you.« Ifave 
you been photographed at any time ? ’ 

She shook her head and laughed. 

‘You arc a girl to make a fellow think and tryfb do belter. 

I should like to have your picture.’ 

‘ I have had neither the time nor the money to waste on 
one,’ she answered. 

‘Tlie money is nothing. Will you shut up shop for Half an 
hour and come with me to the jdiotographer 1 1 will pay t^e 

damage.’ 

‘ I can close. It is now noon, and no business will be done 
at dinucr-tijiie. But I will comsent on one condition only.’ 

‘ Any condition you like to niake.’ 

‘ Let us three be taken in a group.’ 

‘ What thr<!e 1 You, Lazaru.s, and I ? ’ 

‘ No, certainly not. You, I, and tin; snail.’ 

‘ By all uu'ans. Iminorlalise my folly. 1 also will make a 
stipuliilion : will you grant it 1 ’ 

‘What is it ? I am not like you. I do not olTe^lilaiik 
cheques.’ 

‘ Let us be takem holding hands. Just now, when I proflilsed 
to amend, you Hashed out with such a .smile, and took my haiiil 
and said, “That is right!” It .sent a rush of blood to my 
heart, a)ul I felt as if I had conquered the world. Let us he 
tak-en together, holding hands over tlui snail, and then 1 .shall 
be ner\ed to keep niy re.solution. If di.sposed to break it, I 
shall look on the picture and blush.’ 

‘I con.s('nt. i’roniise me,’ said Joanna, looking down iiiid 
speaking sloAvly, ‘that you will not be angry with me whatcAcr 
you may hear to-morrow. If you are in trouble yourself, do 
not doubt but that I also .shall have to go thro\jgh humiliation 
before I can get the moiu'y.’ 

‘ From wliom will you get it ? ’ 

‘ Never mind.’ 

‘ But I do mind. Youiwon’t do anything wrong, Joe, even 
for me ? ’ 

‘ For the snail, you mean.’ 

‘ I should never forgive myself if you got into trouble. I do 
respect you. There is not another girl in the world I think of 
or care for as you.’ 
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CHAPTER XL. 

CIIKEK SESIOB. 

CiiABLES Cheek was on liis way to town noxt ilay in an ox- 
press fecond-cla*! smoking carriage of the Croat Western 
l^ihvay. lie would have gone first, but liis funds would not 
allow the extravajgance. At the Ivingsl n idge Road station the 
door of the carriage was opoiu'd, and an elderly gentleman 
dashed in, drawing after him his porl manteau, (lu'ii signalling 
through the window when the train was in motion that he ha(l 
forgotten bis bundle of rugs and umbrella on the [dafl'orm. A 
porter picked them up, ran after the train, and thrust them 
through the window, kiioeking the cigar out of ('harles Cheek’s 
mouth and inflicting a (h'lit on his hat. 

‘Very sorry, upon my word,’ said tin! owner of the articles. 
‘ Wh(‘j| travelling one is liable to lose one’s goods.’ 

* ‘Seeing that you have but your head, ]>ortmanteau, and 
bundle of rugs, the e.xertion of recollecting them cannot bc! ex¬ 
cessive.’ • 

‘ I never travel if I can Iielp it,’ said tin* other. ‘ I had ju.st 
time to throw a shilling to the [)orter, but as 1 was agitated [ 
don’t know where it wont and whether he saw it. Perhaps it 
fi‘11 under the rails and is flattened. When 1 am hot and 
fluriied my sight fails nu! and my hand shakes, it does not 
matter. I will give the man another shilling on my reinrn. 
Lord bless mo ! 1 have got into a smoking cari-iage. \(‘vr-r 
mind, I do smoke—for once in my life I am lucky. -May this 
he an qjimn thii.t my journey will be prospfirous ! Somelimes 
T have got into a first class when 1 had a .second-class ticket, and 
then had to pay the dilh'rence. Sometimes T havi! tund)led into 
a third class when T had ])aid f.arc by sijcond, but tin; (snnpany 
never refunded. Why, bless my Irtsirt! Siiiely 1 know your 
face; you are the, image of your .sainted mother, .and ha\’e th(> 
V orthivale look about your eyes and mouth moi-e than has my 
ero-ssboy Ileavis. Surely I am speak ing to 51 r. (fharics Cheek?’ 

‘ That is my name, sir, and have f the Imnoiir-’ 

‘ Of meeting a relative. Your mother wsis my first cousin. 
I heftr you have been at Plymouth. It is really too bad that 
you have never been near us. Only a plea.sant cruise to Kings- 
briclge from Plymouth,’ 
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‘You have not invited me,* sir.* Are you Mr. "Worthivaief 

‘ The same. Steward to his Grace the Dube of Kingsbriihfp 
We have a nice little place, Court Eoyal Lodge, .vid would 
have been proud to see you in it. I did not invite«^orf ? Bless 
my soul ! how careless of mo ! I have intended to do so, and 
tied knots in my pocket-handkerchief several times to remind 
me to write ; but when I came to find the knot I always 
recollected some omissions in my duty tohisGmce, and tBbught 
the knot was tied in reference to that. You must excuse my 
neglect. I am so overwhelmed with business that I have im 
time to think of private aflairs. You may be sure that you 
would always bo welcome at the Lodge.’ 

‘ I dare say you have much to occupy you now,’ said Cliarles 
Check, ‘There is much tiilk in Plymouth about the break up 
in the Duke’s affairs. I hear they are in a very ugly mess.’ 

‘ JIcss ! ’ exclaimed Mr. Worthivale, bridling ; ‘ mess is not 
a word that is seemly in such connection. A duke’s affairs 
may become embroiled, an earl’s involved, an ordinaiy s(iniiv's 
may fall into confusion, but only a tradesman’s can get into a 
mess. There has been agricultural depression felt in the ^lul- 
lands and in the east of England, where much corn is gi^wn, 
and some of the great landowneri; have had to retrench, and the 
smaller have been reduced to difficulties ; but here it is not so. 
A duke is something very different from a country squire.’ 

Not a trace of a blush appiared on the steward’s face as he 
tohl this lie. He was a man of scrupulous integrity, but to 
save the honour of the house he served he was ready to soy 
anything—who can tell ?—even do anything. Mr, Worthivule, 
who told this falsehood, was actually on his way to town to see 
the father of Charles Cheek, the wealthy tradesman, and to try 
to inveigle him into lending money to relieve tlip distress of the 
family, lie liad written to Crudge, as agent for Mr. Emmanuel, 
requesting him to call at his house on a certain day. lie had 
written to the other mortgagees, who were anxious and trouble¬ 
some, to pacify them with words if possible. And the words he 
had used to them were not strictly true. He was not sjitisfied 
that Emmanuel, and Emmanuel alone, would be satisfied with 
only promises. He had toriured his brains for many niglds 
with schemes for raising money without a sale of property. 
All at once a brilliant idea flashed into his mind. He recol¬ 
lected Mr. Cheek, of the monokeratic system, who had majried 
his pretty and sweet cousin, a Worthivale. He had not met 
Cheek since the funeral of Mrs. Cheek, but he knew about him 
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and his" son^rom the corres^^ondfjnce of relatives. Ho had not 
tiik&i liking to Mr. Cheek, who was a man of modern ideas, 
without patience Mth Conservatives and Cliurclimon, and held 
advanced "ideas about the land laws and the extension of the 
franchise, aSd cried out f5r Disestablishment and the abolition 
of tlic House of Lords. Mr. Worthivale had heard also of 
young Charles, a careless, extravagant dog, who gave his father 
muchj^rouble. Mr. Cheek had Avislied liis son to enter the 
busine.ss, and hsifl forced him, when he left scliool, to oeeui)y *>' 
s4ool in the office, but Charles in an hour throw the accounts 
into such confusion that it took his father days to unravel 
them; and although he Avas tried in various depai-tments of 
the establishment, he proved such a failure in all that his father 
Avas fain to lot him go his OAvn way. Charles had di'sired to 
enter the army, but Mr. Cheek Avould not hear of this, and 
battled against his son’s inclination till the young man Avas past 
the age at which he could obtain a comniis.sion. Then only did 
ho admit to himself that ho had made a mistake. In'the army 
Charles Avould have had a profession and .something to occuiiy 
him, and he st'enied fit for no. otlaw profc'.ssion, and to care for 
’ no other occupation. The father projiosed that he should read 
for tTio Bar, but the disinclination of Charhss for legal shulies 
soon manifested itself, h’or ‘medicine he Avas too thoughtless, 
and Mr. Check was forced to let him live as an iiller. Tim 
father had been so accustomed to Avo} k, and to associate! Avork 
Avith the first duty of man, c\^n though that work- Avas to 
tliroAv dust in the eyes of the public, that it Avas A\i(li the ut¬ 
most reluctance that he consc>nt('d to liiid (fiiai-h's an income of 
four hundred a yt'ar, and to let him liv(! as he liked, associating 
with officers, losing money to them, ('iitertaining them, and 
being laughed at by them behind his back. Charles had got 
into tiamblc several times, and his father had paid his debts, 
each time with angry reproaches and threats of disinherilance. 

Worthivale had heard that the ehh'r Cheek ha<l amassed a 
largo fortune, Avhich his son’s extravagance might impair but 
could not exhaust. He had tal^en it into his lu'ad that 
nothing would be easier for him than to jic:rsuad(! old Air, 
Cheek to lend the necessary thousands for the saving of tlio 
Duke. This was the new Aveb of fancy spun by his hopes, 
attached to no probabilities, floating in his brain like the 
gossamer of autumn; and in this vain hope he Avas on his 
way*to town. 

‘I am going to drop in on your father,’ said Mr. Worthi- 
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vale. ‘I cannot think of gojiig to town without looking him 
up. It is many years since we iifct, and wlicn we* get»ol(f we 
cling to old accjuaintances. Are you going cRrectly home 1 If 
so, tell him 1 shall turn up.’ • 

‘Oh no ! I shall put up at an’liotel. I am^otfso keen 
after the shelter of the paternal wing.’ 

‘ I rather want to see your father this evening. I have so 
much busiii(;ss to occupy my day that I can ill spare other 
time. Am 1 likely to find him at home of ats-evenijig 

‘ Sure to catcli him. lie never goes to the theatre y 
concerts. You could not wring five words out of him during 
busiiK'ss hours. I shall not drop in on him to-morrow tiil 
after the Monok<iros has drawn in his horn.’ 

‘ Jf that I)e so,’ said the steward, ‘ I will take a cab after I 
have had my dinner and go to him. It is as widl that wr 
should not be there togetlun-; he and I will like to have a 
chat over old times—times before you were born.’ 

Accordingly, on reaching town, Mr. Wortliivale drove to 
his inn, onlereil a .simple dinnei’, and when he had done, took a 
h.ansom to his d('stination. 

IVIr. Cheek had just dined, and was ling(‘ring over his glass 
of wine when the steward was announced. He told the sec ant 
to show Mr. W'orthivale in to him in the dining-room. This 
was a large apartment with a red flock paper on the walls, and 
a Turkey carpet on the floor. The furniture was of liea\y 
mahogany, polished, his chaiA covered with red leather. The 
window-curtains were of red rep. Against the walls hung 
some large engravings—Tandseei’’s dog looking out of a kemrel, 
the Newfoundlander lying on a quay, Bolton Abbey in the 
olden time—pictures every one has seen and knows as he 
knows the airs of ‘ Trovatoro ’ and the taste of peppermint. 

Over the fireplace was a looking-glass ; on,the ta^c were 
oranges, almonds, raisins, and mi.xed biscuits. Everything 
was in the room that was to be exp(‘cted ; nothing there that 
was une.\pected. Tottenham Court Road had furnished it. A 
man’s room reflects his ntind. Everything there was solid, 
sound, and commonplace. 

Mr. Worthivalc had no time to look round him. lie ran 
forward and eflfusively shook hands with Mr. Cheek, who ro.so 
ceremoniously, and received his greeting without great cordi¬ 
ality, but with civility. • 

‘ Take a chair, Wortliivale ; glad to see you. IIave*port 
or sherry ? If you prefer claret I will have some decanted. 
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Don’t drink it myself. Take an orange or—raisins. I will 
riug*an^ ha7e some more aL\ion3s brought in. I have oaten 
most. Take some, biscuits ; you will find a ratafia hero and 
there under the others. I have eaten those on the top. 1 hope 
you are t^elb I have not 'seen you for twelve years and a half.’ 

‘ So much as that ? You do not say so ! ’ 

‘ You have not visited me since my wife’s death.’ 

* I may retort on you. I live in the country. You Londoners 
need a*?ioliday. >Why have you not Hed tlie fogs and .smoke, 
and come to me for sea air and the land.seape of Soutli Devon ?’ 

* ‘ I never take a holiday. Can’t allbrd it. Work always 
goes on, and always needs my presence. Wlu'u tin; Londoners 
leave town, the country folk come up, and purchas.; for the 
ensuing year.’ 

Mr. Cheek was a heavily built nmn, with a long head and 
face, the latter flat, with a nose sticking out of it, nui(;h as 
the Peak of Teneriflb pokes out of the sea—led ni. to by no 
subsidiary elevations, abrupt, an afterthought. Ills eyebrows 
Avere black, but his hair was grey, and dispo.sed to retreat from 
the temples, which Avere highly ])oli.shed. lbs Avon' a grey 
thick NcAvgate collar, a black frock coat, black trousers, Itlack 
Avatskoat relieved by a heavy gold chain, a good deal of white 
shiit front, turned-doAvn collar^f, Jiecessitatc'd by tlu! Ni'ugati' 
fringe', and a black tie. 11c always snn'lt of black dyi', for 
his cloth clothes Avere ahvays noAv and glos.sy and uncrea.sed. 
He had a trick of stretching his arms Avith a jerk forwai'd at 
intervals, exposing much cuff, ac(]uired fromAvearing new coats 
that were not easy under the arm. Jlis ('yc's Avere dark and 
penetmtiiig, his lips fim. Fi'om his no.strils tAvo vciy dark 
creases descended to the corners of his mouth, like gashes in 
AA'hich lay black blood. The old man st'cmed A-ery lonely in 
his dini^-room^ without a companion Avith Avhorii to exchangt' 
ideas, and only a choice between almonds and raisin.s, ratafia.s, 
and macaroons, but he did not seem to feel it; as In. ate and 
dmnk he schemed fresh plans for making money, and thatAvas 
his delight. A companion would haj/c discussed less profiUble 
and interesting topics. 

Worthivalc spent an hour with old Check, telling him 
about himself, his position at Court Royal, the splendour of 
tte Kingsbridge family, the virtues of the Duke, and Lord 
RonaW and the Marquess, and the unapproachable charms of 
Grace. 

The steward went on to talk about the estates, the prospect 
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of making a second Torqujiy out of Bigbury Bay; of the 
chance of converting tlie creek of Kingsbridge into a kai*our 
of the building stone on the estates, of the shale from which 
petroleum might be extracted, of the slate quarries that only* 
needed opening out and coimecting^with the sea*by*a line to 
supply and roof in the -whole south coast of England. 

Mr. Cheek had listened -with indilFerence to the enumera¬ 
tion of the merits of the members of the noble house, but 
■when the ste-ward touched on speeulative ve»tures his ^iterest 
■was excited. He ate all the almonds oil’ the raisin dish as 
fast as he could chew them, and then rang to have the disli 
replenished. 

Mr. Woi-thivale hinted that his Grace was in need of tem¬ 
porary accommodation, owing to the extravagance of his 
ancestors and the calling up of some of the mortgages, and he 
suggested that a better and safer investment for floating capital 
could not be found. 

Mr. Cheek listened with close attention, but siiid nothing 
Such investments apparently pos.sessed no attraction for him. 
The steward, with all Ids eloquence, had made no way. 

Neverthelos.s^ Worthivale did not abandon hope. The* 
wealthy tradesman had not di.sputed the feasibility sf lii' 
schemes, had not said, in so many words, that he would have 
nothing to do with the mortgages. 

Then the conversation drifted to young Charles. Mr. 
M orthivale said that he hadA:ome to town with him. 

‘ I know what he wants—money,’ said the father, with im¬ 
perturbable countenance. ‘Never made a penny himself/ 

• ‘lam afraid he gives you a good deal of trouble,’ said the 
steward. 

‘ Fine fellow,’ answered old Cheek. ‘ Good looks. Ready 
address. A figure. No Devonshire twang. ^ Can’J^get the ' 
R’s and the U’s right myself. Never shall.* Grass is long 
grass with me, never cropped grass.’ 

‘Charles is a vei-y ploasant-looking fellow,’ said Mr. 
Worthivale, ‘ the image oi his dear mother.’ 

‘Mentally, morally, physically,’ acquiesced the trader; 

‘ can’t expect every man to take to l)usineas.’ 

‘No,’ said Mr. Worthivale ; ‘it is born in some, not in 
others, like an ear for music, a taste for sport, and a hand for 
carving a goose.’ 

‘Suppose so,’ said Mr. Cheek. 

‘ It takes two generations to make a gentleman reasoned 
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Mr. Wortlyvale, * and eTen|the.t—there always remains lurk- 
ingf<n*the system B.je-ne-sats-guoi.’ 

‘ A what ?' exclaimed Mr. Cheek,-looking frightened.- ‘ Is 
it in the 8km ? ’ 

‘ Only a'French expression,’ exclaimed the steward. 

‘Never understood other than one foreign word, and that 
—monokeratic, for which I paid five guineas,’ said Mr. Cheek. 
‘ I wMited a suitable word, I went to an Oxford scholar, and 
said, nnd me thd word, and I’ll ^nd you a five-pound note and 
five shillings. That's how I came by it.’ 

Neither spoke. The steward was peeling an orange. 
Presently Mr. Cheek began to move uneasily in his chair, 
to swell and puff. Then out came a confidence. ‘ Charles is a 
trouble to me. I fill the barrel, and when I’m gone he’ll turn 
the tap and let it run. No fortune can stand a running tap. 
I wish I knew how to cure him. This consciousness takes the 
taste out of my profits. It is like eating bread from which 
the salt is omitted in the making.’ 

‘Take my advice,’ said Worthivale; ‘mix him in good 
^ society. He hangs about a garrison town for the sake of the 
’ oflicera, but he never associates with the better class of officers, 
only^th those who like his dinners, and bleed him at billiards. 
He never sees the ladies, and ifi is ladies who humanise, civilise, 
and refine.’ 

th * society myself. Shop stands in 

‘I wish I could persuade him to come to Court Royal 
Lodge, and pay me a long visit. I could introduce him to 
people of the first quality, and show him something better 
than gambling officers and fast ladies. You will never do 
anything with him. Cheek, till you have put him in a situation 
where his better qualities may be drawn out, and be may learn 
to blush at his weaknesses.’ 

‘ If he were up here in town,’ said the father, scratching 
his nose meditatively with a stalk of raisins, ‘ it might be done 
—-by paying. Some quality people do come to my shop. They 
cion t put on their best bonnets and come in their own car¬ 
nages when they do, but I know ’em. A long bill might be 
forgiven some lady of rank and fashion if she would invite 
Charl^ to dinner or a dance—such things are done—just to 
pve him the chance of putting his foot into high society. If 
he w6re once in, Charlie could maintain himself there. Society 
would want him when it had seen him. I wouldn’t mind 

u 
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paying, but it can’t be done. f^Cherlie cares only fcr officers, 
and is either at Portsmouth or Plymouth, befooled bj? tfiem 
out of his—my money.’ • 

‘ Send him to me.’ 

‘ I don’t suppose he would care for the country! Nothing 
to be done there.’ 

‘ He can see the magnificent grounds. He can boat. Ho 
can shoot.’ ,, 

‘ Grounds anywhere. Mount Edgcumbe o^en to public on 
Wednesdays. Hoating to be had at Plymouth. This is not 
the time of year for shooting.’ 

‘ True. Let him come to me in the shooting season.’ 

‘ Many months to that. Meantime he may have gone to 
the bad.’ 

‘ I invited him to-day to visit me, and he did not decline.’ 

‘ Too much of a gont for that,’ said the father. ‘ Mischief is 
he can’t say Nay. He will promise you a call, and never go. 

I know him. He promises reform every time he comes for 
money, but never reforms.’ 

‘ Pie is entangled in a social stratum—a sort of Bohemianism, 
that will not allow him to reform. Get him out of that^^and 
he will be another man. My Beavis never gives me an hour’s 
concern, because he associates with the family at Court Royal. 
The Marquess loves him as a brother. Beavis would do your 
boy an infinity of good. Beavis is a fine, strong-willed, honour¬ 
able fellow, with a tender heart and a true conscience.’ 

‘ Charlie, also, is a fine fellow,’ said old Cheek, who could 
not endure to have another young man contrasted favourably 
with his own son. ‘ The mischief is, I was too busy all my 
days, and could not see enough of him. Only wants his chance 
now.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Worthivale, standing up, ‘ I mtst be 'oS now. 
Good-bye, Cheek. It is a real pleasure to me to meet you 
again.’ 

‘ Dine with me the day after to-morrow. Seven punctually.’ 

‘ I shall be delighted.’ ‘ 

He left the old man sitting looking before him at the dish 
of biscuits from which he had exterminated the ratafioa 
Every now and then he turned over the biscuits with his 
finger, but his mind was not on the ratafias. He shoq^ his 
long head at intervals, and said, * If that were to happen—if 
Charlie were to be so weak as that—and he can’t say No- 
least of all to a woman—he would be done for irretrievably. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

AN ENTANGLEMENT. 

When Charles Cheek came next evening to see his father, lie 
founchthe old man in a condition of excitement such as made 
his heart sink, and despair of extracting money from him. 
^le came at his father’s dinner time, knowing the impossibility 
of getting a conversation with him during business hours. 

‘ Are you unwell, father ? ’ he asked, when he observed the 
perturbed condition of the old man. 

‘ Unwell ? Cause to be so,’ 

‘ What is the matter with you ?' 

‘ Matter 1 Everything.’ 

‘ Any annoyance lately ? ’ 

. ‘ Annoyance ? Ugh ! ’ 

What was it that troubled the old man ? During dinner 
, he would hardly speak. His pasty face exuded a gloss. He 
growled, and cast furtive glances at his son, which Charles 
caught, and was unable to interpret. 

‘ Was Mr. Worthivalc here yesterday, governor 1 ’ 

‘ Worthivale t Yes. Has a son, never gave him an hour's 
uneasiness. Came crowing and "flapping here because ho has 
a good son.’ 

‘ Do you mean, father, that—that-^ 

‘That—that! Yes. Ugh!’ 

It was impossible to extract anything from the old man 
during the meal. Charles put on a gay manner, and talked of 
the weather, of politics, of the regiments ordered abroad, of 
the depression, of the gossip of society, the improvements 
effected in torpedoes, Devonshire cream, the Prince of Wales, 
butterine. Nihilism, Robert Browning, anything, everything 
that came into his hbad, but without provoking his father to 
take part in the conversation. 

As soon, however, as the dessert was on the table—the same 
dessert as the day before—the father drew the dish of raisins 
and almonds over to himself, waved the servants to withdraw, 
and barst forth with, ‘ So—so—clapping the cross on toj) of 
St. Paul’s ! brought your folly to a climax at last. Ugh ! ’ 

‘ What have I done ? ’ asked Charles, os his spirit quaked at 
his father's anger, and his consciousness of having deserved it. 
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* I know I am not as clever ds yen are, governor! but—you 
have put matters more forcibly than pleasantly,’ * * 

‘ What have you done ? Look at this ! ^gh ! ’ 

The old man flung a note across tlo table at hin^tbr^ made 
a grab at the almonds, filled his hand, and began to eat them 
ravenously. 

Charles took a letter out of the envelope, unfolded it 
leisurely, and proceeded to read. He expeetjd to find) that 
his tailor or wine merchant had appealed to his father for 
payment of a long-standing account. What he saw made the* 
colour rush to his face, and turn him scarlet to the roots of his 
hair. lie glanced up, and saw that his father had riveted his 
dark piercing eyes on him, whilst ho ate savagely almond after 
almond. The letter was as follows ;— 

‘ Honoured and monokeratic Sir,— 1 take my pen in hand, 
hoping that this finds you as it leaves me. Sir, I feel that I 
can have no peace of mind till I make you acquainted with our 
engagement, that is, the engagement of me and Charlie, and 
ask your blessing on our approaching union. When Charlie 
told me he wished I was his wife, you might have knocked me 
down with a feather, I was that taken aback. I could db no 
other than give consent, seeing be had behaved so handsome to 
me, in giving me a necklace of pearls and a beautiful rose- 
coloured silk gown (which, I am grieved to say, through no 
fault of mine, has since been injured by Ems water). Charlie 
and I have been cabineted together, holding hands as agreed 
and acknowledged lovers, and we only await your blessing, 
honoured and monokeratic sir, to become the happiest of couples. 
Charlie has gone up to town to break the news to you, and 
to solicit your approval. Ho will tell you of our long attach¬ 
ment, and assure you of my best intentions to Iqve anci^honour 
you as a daughter, the which (in prospective) I beg to sub¬ 
scribe myself, ‘Joanna EoseVERB. 

* C/o Mr. Lazarus, 

‘ The Golden Balls, ‘ 

‘ Barbican. 

‘ P.S.—I will send you our united cabinet as soon as the 
proof comes, which I trust will be to-morrow.’ 

Charles Cheek’s first sensation was amazement; th|n he 
felt disposed to laugh. The letter was so droll, so impertinent, 
and so inferior in style to what he expected from Joe. But 
all inclination to laugh was taken from him by his fathers 
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conntenaribe. The old mrn was simmering with anger and 
apprehension. , 

‘Thought so i” burst forth Mr. Cheek as he stretched his 
arms 8D*s«ddenly and Tiiolently as to knock over one of tlie 
wine-glasses. * I always feared it would come to this. I 
hoped against hope. I did trust you would be preseiwcd by 
Providence from plunging into such an abyss of imbecility.’ 

‘ddy dear father, you take this too seriously.’ 

‘ Take it too seriously 1 ’ echoed the old man. ‘ What is 
•more serious than marriage ! ’ 

* But, my dear governor! ’ 

‘ Don’t governor me. I’m your father, I presume, though 
God forgive me for begetting such an ass.’. 

The young man was hurt and incensed. His father loved 
him, but he was rough with him, and had no self-restraint 
when angered. He spoke coarsely, brutally, all the coarse and 
brutal things that came off his heart, which is never done by 
those who have been put through the mill of culture. 

How much the old man loved him, how proud ho was of 
him in spite of his weakness, in spite of tlie disappointment 
hjs»pride had encountered, this Charles did not know. Mr. 
Cheek made no show of affection ; or he showed it by licking 
his cub with a very rough tongue, so rough as to flay him. 

‘ Well! ’ shouted the old man, ‘ well! ’ 

‘ The letter is preposterous,’, said Charlie, sulkily. 

‘ Preposterous I What I find preposterous is not the lettei', 
but the conduct that provoked the letter.’ 

‘ It is not true—it is a hoax,’ said the young man. 

‘Not true! ’ repeated the old man. He had eaten all the 
almonds ; now he took a bunch of raisins, put it in his inoutli, 
and passionately tore off the fruit with one nip of his teeth, 
and jfut the tpray on his plate. When he had gulped down 
the raisins he said, ‘ Not true! oh no. Cap imbecility with 
falsehood. Now deny everything. I thought I hod a son 
who was a fool] don’t convince,me that he is a liar and a 
coward as well.’ 

The young man stood up. He turned pale. ‘ You are my 
father,’ he said, ‘ and have some privilege of language; but 
this exceeds what I will endure. I had rather break stones on 
the road than submit to such insults.’ 

«* Hejoice to see you break stones—do any useful work. At 
present breaking your father’s heart.' 

The old man’s voice shook. 
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Charles was moved. ‘M;^ de^ father,’ lie saia, ‘letjne 
explain.’ * 

‘ Explain 1 What can you explain ?’ 

‘ The letter is not serious.’ e 


* Eeads deuced like a serious letter.’ Mr. Cheek had no 
sense of humour. What touched his son as comical in the 
epistle appeared to him sober earnestness. ‘ Answer me a few 
plain questions, Charles; set my mind at resi^ or confim my 
worst anticipations. Give me tlie letter.’ 

The old tradesman took the note and spread it before him,* 
then deliberately gut on his spectacles and read the letter over 
to himself, marking the points with his silver dessert knife. 

‘ Who is Joanna Boseverc 1 ’ 

‘She is a girl I got to know something about; a nice 
enough sort of a girl, with plenty of brains-’ 

‘ That will do. I asked who was Joanna Rosevere. You 


say a girl. Enough. Now I know she is not a widow. I 
want none of your lover’s raptures.’ 

‘ I am not aware that there wore any raptures.’ 

‘ That will do. I require answers f^ort and to the point. 
Now, further, is it true that you gave her a pearl necklac^apd 
a rose-coloured silk dress ? ’ 

‘ Yes, I did; the pearls were*Roman, and the dress- 

‘ That will do. You gave this girl a necklace of Roman 
pearls and a rose-coloured silk; gown. Did you further have 
yourself photographed—I beg pardon, cabineted—hand-in-hand 
with her ? ’ 


‘Yes, father. The fact is that—that-’ Then tlie 

recollection of the snail and the bet rushed on his mind, he 
blushed and did not finish his sentence. 


‘ Very well—or rather, very ill. You were photographed— 
to be exact, cabineted with the girl, hand-in-haiM ; I presume 
I take her right, she don’t swear you were closet^ with 
her.’ 


‘ Well, I was taken witlj her. I thought- ’ 

‘ Never mind what you thought. I want facts, not fandes. 
Hand-in-hand, cabinet size. I want to know further, did you, 
as she says, tell her you wished her to be your wife ? ’ 

‘ It came about like this. The other evening when I was 
there-’ • 


‘ I am hot asking the time of day, nor the circumstances. 
I only ask, is this a fact ? ’ 

‘ I did say that I wished it were possible for me to make 
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her Jlrs. Gharlea .Cheek, nx wbrda to that effect. I don’t 
recollcfet the exa<^ expression.’ 

‘ Very well. You asked her to bo Mrs. Charles Chock, but 
the exafet words in whicli you couched your proposal you do 
not recollect.’ 

‘ It was not a proposal.’ 

‘ Not a proposal! ’ repeated the father. * Then what am 
I to oinclude from the present of the necklace of Roman pearls 
and the rose-coloured silk dress, and the cabinet-sized jdioto- 
'J'luph of yourselves clasping each other’s hands? Will you 
illumine my mind, and tell me, do young gentlemen and young 
women get carted, and closeted, and cabineted, hand-in-hand, 
unless engaged 1 ’ 

‘There is no engagement,’ protested Charles, bewildered 
and angry. 

‘ No engagement! You dare to say that. Don’t repeat it, ns 
you desire to retain a particle of my regard. I ask, further, wliat 
is this Joanna ? I know she is a girl. In what capacity is she 
at the Golden Balls with Mr. Lazarus, whom I happen to know ?’ 

‘She is maid of all work to the old Jew pawnbroker,’ 
ansv^ered the young man, driven to desperation, and regardless 
what he admitted. 

‘Maid of all work to a Jew pawnbroker,’ repeated his 
father. ‘ I ask besides, whence comes she ? Is she a Jewess ? ’ 

‘ No, she is not.’ 

‘ Whence comes she ? ’ 

‘ Picked out of the mud, and pawned for ten shillings,’ ex¬ 
claimed Charles Cheek in a paroxysm of exasperation. 

‘ Picked out of the mud. What mud ? ’ 

‘ The mud of Sutton Pool.’ 

‘ Pawned for ten shillings. By whom ? ’ 

‘ By her mother.’ 

‘ And this is the creature you are going to take to you as 
wife ! ’ exclaimed the old man, with repressed anger, his face 
livid and syrupy with emotion. ‘ With a creature such as this 
you will squander my hard-earned wealth I ’ 

‘ I tell you, father, it is a hoax.’ 

‘ Don’t tell me that.’ Mr. Cheek brought his gi’eat fist 
down on the table with a crash that made the decanters leap 
and (the glasses spin. ‘ Now, sir, do you mean to many her ? 
If you do, I cast you off utterly and for ever.’ 

‘ No, I don’t want to do that. I tell you the letter is a 
hoax. Read it—^you can see by the style that it is.’ 
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‘ I have read it. I can seePas well as you. I ati not to be 
hoodwinked, and to be told that red is green, and the rlbon is 
cheese, and believe it. I have listened patiently to your ex- ' 
planation. You have so compromis^'d yourself wj^ this girl, 
on your own admission, that if you fail, you render yourself 
actionable for breach of promise.’ 

‘ There was no promise,’ persisted the young man. 

‘ Is a jury likely to believe that, when they have heard of 
the pearls and the rose silk, and seen the billing and cooing 
doves in the cabinet ? I tell you they will assess the damagef 
at a thousand pounds.’ 

‘ There was no agreement. It is a mistake. I can’t think 
what Joanna was at writing such a letter.’ 

‘ Do you want to marry her 1 ’ asked his father. 

‘ No, of course not. I never did. I only said something 
about making her Mrs. Charles Cheek in joke.’ 

‘ The joke is likely to bo expensive pleasantry. But it was 
no joke. You neither of you regarded it as joke, or you would 
not have been photographed together. Now you come to me 
to get you out of this predicament. I won’t have the scandal 
of a case of breach of promise in the papers. It might sfcffect 
my business. We must come to an accommodation, How old 
is the girl 1 ’ 

‘ Seventeen or eighteen.’ 

‘ Has she relations to advise her V 

‘ Not one.’ 

‘ There is, however, that fox, Lazarus.’ 

‘ She will never consult him.’ 

‘ What will she take to let you off ? I dare say if I go down 
with a hundred pounds in my pocket, and offer it her with one 
hand, and a written renunciation of you in the other, before 
she has had time to consider and ask advice, she will sigh, and 
set you free.’ He looked questioningly at his son. 

A change had come over Charles’s face. A light had sprung 
up before him. He leaned back in his chair, and burst into a 
fit of laughter. 

‘ It is no laughing matter,’ said the elder Cheek, grimly. 
‘ This may cost us a thousand. Juries estimate damages by 
the income of the father-in-law. Deuced lucky you will be if 
I can clear you for a hundred ? You know the girl; will she 
take a hundred 1 ’ « 

‘ I am sure she will. Give me the money, and let me go 
down to Plymouth and settle it with her.’ 
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* No/answered the fatljer, 'you are too weak. The job 
must te done by jne at once. Let me see—to-morrow : im- 
* possible, engaged. Must make arrangements. Day after, yes ; 
and, Cllirle|, you go to_Mr. Worthivale at Kingsbriclge for a 
month, or better, six weeks, to be out of the way. lie comes 
here to dinner to-morrow, when I will settle with him. Go.’ 

When Charles Cheek got into the street ho exploded into 
laughter. ‘ The little rogue! ’ he exclaimed. ‘ Who ever would 
have thought it * The hundred pounds slie promised she gets out 
bf my father. She has cost me a bad quarter of an hour, though.’ 


CHAPTER XLII. 

NIBBLING. 

Ne.\t evening, punctually at seven, Mr. Worthivale arrived. 
To honour his presence, two additional dishes were added to 
the dessert—one of dried figs, the other of preserved ginger. 
Also a bottle of claret was decanted. Mr. Check had not 
settled down into his usual composure; his excitement made 
him more talkative than usuaJ, and induced him to fill out his 
sentences, and not present them in a somewhat less truncated 
_Bhape. His talkativeness, however, did not manifest itself until 
after the servants had withdrawR. Tlien his reserve gave way. 
He pulled an envelope out of his pocket and threw it to his guest. 

‘ Look at that, Worthivale ! Got it this morning. Charles 
has made a fool of himself. Got entangled witli a wench 
dredged from the social depths. Engag<!tl ! Cost something 
to set him free. However ’—he rattled his pocket—‘ I’m not 
like onp of yqgr dukes ; I’ve money in my own pocket when 
there’s need. I haven’t to go cap in hand to others.’ 

The steward winced. Then he said, studying the photo¬ 
graph, ‘ I am sure I know that face. It is familiar to me. 
Where can I have seen it ? ’ • 

‘ Of course. That is Charlie.’ 

‘ Yes ; but the other—the girl 1 She—it must be,^ yet I 
can hardly believe it—it must be our servant, Joanna ! ’ 
‘Joanna is her name.’ • 

‘The maid left us under somewhat unsatisfactory circum- 
stahees—altogether puzzling.’ 

‘ That I can well believe.’ 
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‘She had been before with'a ]V*'rs. Delany.’ ^ , 

‘ She is now with a Jew pawnbroker, as maid of all work.’ 
‘This must be broken off,’ said Mr. Woilihivale. , •’ I never 
quite made out the why and wherefoSB of her leavi’ig house. 

She ran away.’ 

‘ I am going to buy her off,’ answered Mr. Cheek ; ‘ but 
what comfort is that to me, when my boy may be committing 
a similar folly again to-morrow ? ’ ® 

Mr. Worthivale was still considering the photograph. ^ 

‘ Her face is striking,’ he said, ‘ and she has eyes that sparkle; 
they are perfectly effervescing with intelligence. Beavis took 
against her ; he suspected her from the outset, but I cannot say 
why. This is a very odd story. Your son’s acquaintance with 
her must be short. She left us at Christmas. She was clever, 
but unable to read and write.’ 

‘ She wrote me a letter. I have it in my pocket—here it 
is. Almost ashamed, however, to let you see it.’ 

Mr. Worthivale looked at the letter. ‘I know about the 
pink silk dress,’ ho said. ‘ She had it when she came to us. It 
was spoiled, as she describes in this letter, by some mineral 
water getting spilled over it. The Roman pearls also- -^ycs. 
She sent them to Lady Grace Eveleigh after her disappearance. 
Lucy told me of it. They came with a letter, but I supposed 
she had got some one to write it for her. The girl is not lost to 
good ; she showed great respect and attachment to her lady¬ 
ship, Perhaps this letter was written for her; and yet ’—he 
mused—‘yet there were some odd circumstances about her 
departure which made Beavis think her ignorance simulated.’ 

‘ Did she steal anything from your house 1 ’ 

‘ No, I cannot say we missed money or plate; in fact, 
nothing. No, I cannot charge her with that.’ 

‘ Sorry for that,’ said old Cheek. ‘ It would‘have made my 
course easier. Police case then.’ 

‘ Your son must in no ca.se marry such a person,’ said the 
steward, gravely. ‘ It would be an ugly scandal.’ 

‘ He shall not. I buy her off. Allow the boy to visit you 
for a month or so till this affair is blown over.’ 

‘ Certainly. I will bring him into good society. The com‘ 
pany of Beavis will be profitable. I may find means of intro¬ 
ducing him to tlie Marquess and Lord Ronald. There arsi nice 
people in our neighbourhood. There are the Sheepwashts— 
some fine girls, much admired, and of good family. Who can 
tell 1 Charles may form an attachment for one of them, and 
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so get his foit into society. Jhejf have not much of their own 
except; Ulood, and that is just what you require.’ 

‘Nothing woultfplease me better.’ 

‘ YeSjlwe jnust get Charles into good society, and then he 
will lose the taste for low associations.’ 

‘The boy has his points,’ said Mr. Cheek. ‘Can’t help 
loving him. Admire his gentlemanly ways. Got them from 
his moliiicr. Yoyr family have always been gentlefolks.’ 

‘ Yes; wo were squires once, in Cornwall, but lost our 
pVoperty in the usual way, and went down into business.’ 

Then Mr. Worthivale turned the conversation to the Kings- 
bridge estates, and the advantages of lending money on them. 
He admitted that the Duke was in want of a few thousands, 
but then the investment was so secure. Turkish Government, 
Egyptian Khedives, Argentine Republics boiTowed and could 
not pay. They were broken reeds, but an English duke was a 
pillar of strength. It would not be a bad excuse for intro¬ 
ducing Charles to the family, if his father was inclined to 
accommodate it. At this bold proposition Mr. Check grew 
, stifl’, congealed, and frowned. The steward went on, now he 
had bfigun, unabashed, to show the groat securities the duke 
could offer, the advantages from a pecuniary point of view that 
would accrue to Mr. Cheek by ^hus investing his money, IMr. 
Clieek listened, and said nothing in reply oneway or the other. 

‘ There are a couple of mortgjigos that have been notified 
which must be met, amounting to about fifty thousand,’he said. 
‘ If you would take these over, it would be a convenience to the 
family, you would have a safe investment, and you would have 
conferred on them an obligation which they would not forget.’ 

‘ Fifty thousand ! ’ said ]\Ir. Check. I have more than 
that to dispose of, thank goodness ; the Monokeratic Principle 
continues to bring in a good profit annually, and I must invest 
what I make somewhere and somehow.’ 

‘ Really,’"said the steward, ‘ a hundred thousand would not 
come amiss.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ exclaimed Cheek senior, "go on, hundred and fifty 
—two hundred—two hundred and fifty-’ 

‘ You do not hear me out. A couple of mortgages must be 
transferred or paid off. The Duke has not the ready money, 
and he would therefore wish the transfer. The one is on the 
manor of Kingsbridge, the other on the Court Royal^ estate. 
Why, the house itself cost seventy thousand—there is abso¬ 
lutely no risk.’ 
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‘ If I were to take tlieseWei?, it would be meS'ely because I 
do not see my way at present to a better investment* When 
I do see one I shall call them up. I don’t* care fop your four 
and half and four and three quarters. If I wer^to kke these 
mortgages, your people would be put in the same box in a few 
years’ time when I wanted to release my capital.’ 

* Oh, in two or three years that can be done without difficulty. 
The Duke only requires accommodation for the momeSt.’ 

* Whence will the money come ? ’ 

‘Don’t trouble your head about that. Money can always 
be found with such estates. Why, they bring in forty thou¬ 
sand per annum.’ 

‘ Land can always be sold,’ said Cheek. ‘ If the money be 
not forthcoming when I want it, I will sell them up, or they 
must drop a farm or two into the market.’ 

‘ I’ll tell you what. Check. If it ever comes to that, try 
and secure Bigbury. That is the site for a second Torquiiy, 
climate warm as Penzance, and not as rainy; looks south,, 
scenery lovely, Plymouth accessible. He who has capital, and 
likes to spend it there, can realise in no time an enormous for- • 
tune. Come, what do you say to my proposal 1 You have a 
friend at court in me, who knows all the advantages.’ 

Mr. Cheek rubbed his nose with his fork, wherewith he had 
been eating preserved ginger, and left a trickle of juice upon it. 

‘ I should like to see the place,’ he said cautiously. 

‘ Come down, then.’ 

Suddenly Cheek jerked forwards his arms, and said, ‘ I will.’ 

‘ And as I return to-morrow, I can take Charles with me, 

• and get him settled in. I expect to see the agent for the 
mortgagee on the twenty-third at my place. Suppose you are 
there to meet him. Then nothing is more easy than a transfer. 

‘ I go down to Plymouth to-morrow to setkle this unplea¬ 
sant matter of the girl. ‘We can travel together.’ 

‘ Then return by way of Kingsbridge.’ 

‘ Cannot. Must be in town by night express, but by 
Wednesday I’ll be with you.’ 

Mr. Worthivale was delighted ; the fish was nibbling and 
high hooked. 

Neither spoke for some minutes, as each was engaged with 
his own thoughts and with drinking port. • 

Presently Mr. Cheek said, as he dipped his napkin in his 
finger-glass and wiped the syrup off his nose, *I wish you 
would tell me what was suspicious about that ^rl who has 
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entangled Ckarlea. If she has done anything to make her 
afraiefof being found out, I iBight give her a scare, and bring 
her to an humble ffame of mind. A knowledge of particulars 

will help frib.’ 

The steward then related the circumstances. 

‘ Beavis caught her making an analysis of the accounts ! ’ 
exclaimed Mr. Cheek. ‘ Why, the thing is improbable on the 
face of jt. A^at could such a girl want with it t ’ 

‘ Nothing, tlidt I can see. I said so to Beavis, but Beavis 
was very positive. She had the books out, she must liave 
searched my pockets to get the key, and slie had her liead 
resting on the extracts she had taken. When Beavis roused 
her, she knocked over the lamp, and slipped her notebook 
away in the dark.’ 

‘ Did Beavis question her 1 ’ 

‘No; she bolted.’ 

‘ Bolted at once t ’ 

‘ Yes ; she did not wait to be questioned.’ 

‘ And she went-’ 

‘We did not trace her. We had no idea whither she had 
‘ betaken herself.’ 

‘Now you know. She is with a Jew. Probably went 
straight to him. I know the itian. He is a money-lender as 
well as a pawnbroker. There was a time when he htdped me. 
Charles has been in his clutches before now. A dangerous 
man, worth more than you woula’fancy. Has he any interest 
’•in the affairs of the Duke t ’ 

‘ None whatever.’ 

‘ Who are the holders of the mortgages t Have you their 
names 1 Are any Jews among them 1 ’ 

‘ Yes, several.’ 

‘Bad,’ said Cheek. ‘The Jews play into each other’s 
hands, hook on to each otlier like the links of a fetter.’ 

‘ You do not mean to connect the act of the girl with the 
mortgagees ? ’ 

‘ I should not be surprised. I find no other explanation. 
Beavis thinks so, probably. She came to you pretending in¬ 
ability to read and write 1 ’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘TJie girl is no ordinary girl,’ said Mr. Cheek, uneasily. 
‘I (^oubt if she will let off Charles as cheap as a hundred 
pounds. I must inquire into this matter. Must see Lazarus. 
Haven’t seen or smelt him for years.’ 
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‘I don't see what Lazsfrua .has to do with*the mjitter. 
The girl came to me from Mrs. Delany. 1, suppose tlikt after 
leaving me, and having no character, she‘was forped to take* 
what situation she could.’ , « • 

‘ Charles can tell us. I hear his voice in the hall. He 
must have known her before she went to you if she had the 
silk dress and beads in your house.—Charles,’ he said as his 
sou entered, * catechising continued.’ 

The young man had recovered his buoyancy. 

‘ By all means, father, but not in public.’ 

‘ Want to know whether that person you were talking of 
with me yesterday has been long in present situation.’ 

‘ All her life,’ answered .Charles, promptly. ‘ That is, since 
she was twelve years old.’ 

‘ Was she ever in service with a Mrs. Delany t ’ 

‘Wife of Colonel Delany,’ explained Mr. Worthivale. 

‘ Not to my knowledge j certainly not recently.’ 

‘ Where was slie before Cliristmas ? ’ asked the steward. 

‘ That I cannot say. Possibly then she may have been at 
the Colonel’s, but I do not know.’ 

‘ Where was she before that ? ’ asked his father. 

‘ On November the fifth she was at the Barbican, where 
she had been since childhood. ' She was away till Christmas, 
and then returned, and has l)een there ever since.’ 

Cheek looked at Worthivijle and shook his head. 

‘ Sent,’ he said. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

‘shakes ?’ 

Time was money to Mr. Cheek. He did not allow the grass 
to grow under his feet. Consequently, on reaching Plymouth 
he went at once to the Gofden Balls. Mr. Cheek was a clear 
as well as a hard-headed man; he was a rapid thinker, and 
prompt in forming and acting on his decisions. He was one 
of those conquering men who conquer because dominated by 
self-assurance. He was headstrong and intolerant, because 
he was incapable of seeing from any other standpoint than his 
own, and of allowing that any other view was admissible. 
These are the heroes who have the world at their feet. What 
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htf willM hr had always been able to carry out, because ho 
cared for no one who opposM him. The public was tlio ass 
on which he had’ridden ever since he began business, lie 
knew p^ctly its moods and maladies. He was indifferent 
to its wanttf, save so far as they affected him and helped 
in his business. Humbug was with him a form of advertise¬ 
ment—a means to an end. He was not himself a liumbug, he 
was even brutally straightforward, but the public dcmaiulcd 
cant <n the mail who posed before them as a politician, a 
preacher, or a trader, and Mr. Cheek donned it. In his 
domestic relations he was truthful, honest, and direct; in his 
relations with the public he was perfectly unscrupulous. Ho 
had a code of ethics for dealings within his home circle, but 
that home circle was limited now, it was contained within his 
waistband; he had none at all for dealings outside. He was 
a hard man, but he had a tender point—love for and pride in 
his son, a love that met with little response because ill-ex¬ 
pressed, and a pride that met with rude sliocks. He was an 
ambitious man. For long his ambition had been to make 
money. Now he was ambitious to make Charles a gentleman. 
But he did not know how to set about it. He had sent him, 
as a 6oy, to private schools, and, despising the classics, had re¬ 
fused to put him at an university. From dread of losing him 
from under his eye, he had opposed his going into the ai-my; 
now he was conscious that he had made a mistake, but too 
proud to admit it. He was angry with society for not 
taking up Charles into it. Why should it not 1 Every day 
he heard of society letting down its net and drawing it up 
into its heaven, like the slieet of St. Peter's vision, full of all 
sorts of strange beasts. Why was not Charles accepted 1 If 
society would not take up Charles, society must be cut down 
to his lovel. 

He entered the shop of the Golden Balls with firm tread, 
snd with his usual brusque and determined manner. Joamia 
was there. Towards dusk more business was done than at 
other times of the day. One gaS jet was flaring near her 
head, accentuating her features. Mr. Cheek did not care in 
the least whether she was good-looking or the reverse. Ho 
looked at her no more than to satisfy himself that this was 
the tome girl who had been photographed with his son. 

‘Your name is Joanna Rosevere,’ he said. 

Joanna stood up at once, and turned the gas so os to 
throw the light full on his face, and off her own. 
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‘And you,’ she said quielily—‘you aro Mr. Cheek’of the 
Monokeratic Principle.’ 

‘I received a letter from you on the 12th»instant.’ 

‘ Which I posted on the 11th instant.’ jj 

• ‘ You have not a leg to stand on,’ said Mr. Chfiek, roughly. 

‘ My son is a fool, but not such a fool as to propose to make 
you his wife. He swears he never asked you.’ 

She made no reply, but stood opposite him with her^ancls 
on the counter, her face in shadow, studying Km. 

‘ Now look here,’ he said further: ‘ in an amicable way L 
don’t mind squaring off. If you choose to fight. I’m your 
man, with thousands at my thsposal, and quite prepared to 
chuck away thousands in law. What do you say ? ’ 

‘ Nothing.’ 

* Perhaps you suppose that law in England is made for the 
purpose of redressing wrongs. No such thiqg. Law is made 
for the maintenance of lawyers. Justice is sold in England, 
and he with the longest purse wins ; he can appeal from court 
to court, and ruin his adversary. You have nothing. What 
lawyer will look at you 1 Now—are you disposed for a com¬ 
promise ? ’ 

‘ I will take a hundred pounds.’ 

‘ A hundred cocoa-nuts ! ’ sceffed Mr. Cheek. ‘ Say five- 
and-twenty, and I will listen to you.’ 

‘ I have named the sum,’ answered Joanna, and reseated 
herself, took up her sewing, anG proceeded with it as if nothing 
had interrupted her. Mr. Cheek watched her thread a needle. 
Her hand did not shake. 

‘ You will get nothing if you refuse my offer.’ 

She made no answer, but continued stitching. 

‘Charles is ashamed of himself already for having even 
spoken to you. What are you ? A gutter girl.’, 

‘ Lower than that, sir,’ exclaimed Joanna, without raising 
her head. ‘ The gutters empty into Sutton Pool, and I came 
out of the blackest mud in the bottom of the pool.’ 

‘ Charles has not a penify of his own.’ 

‘ He has less than a penny, sir. He is in debt.’ 

* Will you give him up 1 ’ 

* You know my terms.’ 

He stood watching her, puzzled at and admiring her ^elf- 
possession. 

‘Very well,’ he said, thrusting a hundred-pound note 
across the counter with one hand, and a paper with the other. 
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‘ Sign this, and you shall hq,ve the money,’ 

^he stood up, dipped tie desk pen in ink, and appended 
her sfgnature t(i the renunciation of her claims. Then she 
reseated Jierself, having taken the bank note, with an involun¬ 
tary si^h, folded it, and’put it in her bosom. 

‘So—^you, who could not read nor write at Mr. Worthi- 
vale’s, can read what is penned here, and sign your name to it 
in a bold hand—the same hand that wrote to me on the 11th 
instalfft.’ 

Joanna looked up at him in surprise. 

‘ I know all about it. Mr. Wortliivale is a sort of relation, 
and has told me. What took you to him with forged testi¬ 
monials, eh 1 Both you and the lady who gave the character 
have become actionable. Aware of that, eh ? ’ 

Joanna made no reply, 

‘ What took you there ? ’ 

‘ I was sent,’ she answered. 

‘ I said so—sent by Lazarus.’ 

She did not answer. 

‘ Why did you examine the books and make extracts from 
them t Was that what Lazarus sent you there for, eh 1 ’ 

She remained silent. , 

‘ Never mind. Always make a cat squeak by pinching its 
tail. Make you speak. Where is Ijiizai us 1 ’ 

‘ He is not at home, sir. He will be here directly. Take 
a chair.’ • 

Mr. Cheek did so. Just then, in came a woman with a 
Britannia metal teapot, milk jug, and sugar bowl, which she 
wanted to dispose of. 

Mr. Cheek listened to the disputation over its value, to 
the remorseless way in which Joanna pointed out its defects, 
tlie way in which she flouted the poor woman wlien she named 
a reasonable sum as that which she demanded for them, the 
battle fought over a few pence when the shillings were settled, 
aird the ignominious rout of the seller. As he listened Mr. 
Cheek’s interest was quickened. He looked more attentively 
at the girl, and observed her keen face and brilliant eyes. 

‘ She is no fool,’ he said to himself. ‘ I wish I had her in my 
shop. She’d be worth pounds to me.’ 

Then in came Lazarus. Mr. Cheek gave him a nod. Tlio 
Jew^cognised him, uttered a crow of admiration, and rushed 
at him with both hands extended. Mr. Cheek at once put his 
hands under his coat-tails, and repelled Lazarus with a look. 
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‘ A word with you,’ said he. ‘ in your den.’ 

Lazarus bowed and pointed tie way. Cheek^knew the 
passage and the room well enough, though^rjnany yoaii tad 
passed since he had seen them. , 

‘Take a sedan, sir,’ begged the Jew, bowing at’ every 
comma. ‘ You will find it easy, cuts off the draughts on all 
sides, sir. I will sit on my bed, my dear Mr. Cheek. 'Lord! 
what pleasure to see an old customer again ! t liear affairs are 
flouridiing with you, Mr. Cheek. I hear goldeiv. tidings o7 you, 
sir ; and to think I had a hand in the making of you! Well, 
humble instruments, sir ! very humble.’ ' 

‘ A hand in the undoing of my son, if in the making of 
me,’ said Mr. Cheek, grimly. ‘ Which latter proposition I 
dispute.’ 

‘ No sudden embarrassment ? Want a helping hand over 
a style 1 ’ inquired Lazarus, fawningly. 

‘ No such luck for you ?’ answered Mr. Cheek. 

‘ Then how may I meet your wishes ? ’ 

‘ I am about,’ said Mr. Cheek, pompously, ‘ to make large 
investments in mortgages on the property of a great duke in 
these parts, his Grace of Kingsbridgo. I understand that he 
is in immediate need of a considerable sum ; and as I hav a niy 
tens and hundreds of thousands ,at command, I am inclined to 
lend him what ho wants on the security of some of his estates. 
Now’—suddenly—‘what have you to do with the Duke’s 
affairs 1 You sent that cW(?r girl outside to Court Royal to 
pry into and find out how the Duke’s books stood. What is 
your stake ? ’ 

Tjazarus was so startled that he could not speak. He sat 
with open mouth and eyes, staring at his visitor. 

‘ Know all about it,’ said Mr. Cheek, coolly. ‘ Steward is 
my relation. He and your girl out there have told me all but 
one thing. What is your interest in the Kingsbridgo estates? 

Lazarus pulled out his handkerchief and wiped his face. 

‘ You—you are going to lend money to the Duke ! ’ 1«‘ 
exclaimed. ‘ I did not suppose you such a gull. Do you know 
that his land is mortgaged to its full value in times like these ? 
It is a bad business. Do not soil your fingers with it.’ 

‘ Can take care of myself. Want no advice,’ said Mr. 
Cheek, unmoved. 

‘ You are bewildered and befooled by aristocratical hocus- 
pocus. I’ve seen the sort of thing done on a platform with a 
few passes, and a man loses his power of will. He does every- 
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thing ‘the ^slectro-biologist orders. The Duke has made liis 
pasiea over you—be on yoi«r guard. Tlie case is hopeless.’ 

* What have ypu to do with the matter ? ’ 

< I—i? Oh yes ! I have lent money. I have taken up a 
mortgage Oj.*two. I’ve fjurntmy fingers. Perhaps you would 
like to see what the burdens on the estate are. You shall see.’ 

He went to his closet and extracted a memorandum-book, 
and offered it to his visitor. 

‘ Is this what was extracted by your girl 1 ’ a.sked Clas'k. 

Lazarus winced. 

‘ I see your name nowhere here,’ said the great trader. 

‘ No—no—but T am there. VVhat do you think of that ? 

Is it ugly or is it beautiful 1 ’ 

‘ Very ugly indeed, for the Duke. Nevertheless, I don't 
see any great risk. I shall take over the two mortgages that 
have fipen called in.’ 

‘ Others arc going to follow,’ said the Jew. ‘ I have been 
to several of the mortgagees, who are my friends, belong to my 
race, and they are all stirring. Have you seem fowle'rs out 
wild-duck shooting when the winds drive the birds near shor«- 
The men make a ring of boats and row inwards, driving the 
dueffs and geese together till they start to fly, and then— 
bang! bang ! bang ! from all sides, and down tluiy fall in 
hundreds. We’ll bring down our ducal ducks. Will you join 
in the sport ? ’ 

Lazarus looked hard at hiJ visitor, and Cheek measured 
him with his eyes. 

‘ You are not moving out of love for the Duke ? ’ said the 
Jew^ derisively; ‘ not out of desire to uphold so grand a 
pillar of the Constitution ? ’ 

‘The Duke and the ducal family are nothing to me. I 
want liheir l^nd.’ 

‘ Their land and residence ; Court Royal, with its park.’ 

Lazarus laughed maliciously. 

Cheek looked hard at him. ‘ And you—you wmuld do the 
same 1 ’ • 

‘ Of course. I want their land. I want to smoke them out, 
smoke ’em out like foxes.’ 

‘ Lion this,'said Check, ‘smoked by fox. Joking apart, 
what is your game ? You want the land. You have an eye 
on feigbury Bay, to make of that a second Torquay. You 
wtfnt to work the slate quarries and the petroleum shale. 
Bah ! you have not tlie capital.’ 
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* Look here,’ said Lazarus; »let us go shares. Yopr kinsman 
Worthivale has been deluding you Tvith assurances of solvency. 
The family never can pay its debts. I will ^etreclose on Vlourt 
Royal. Do not help them against me. Others will ^follow. ‘ 
They are all ready. It is like an Avalanche; pop! and it 
shoots down and buries all below. You lie by and buy the 
land as we or the Duke sell. Pick it up bit by bit.’ 

* I shall go to Kingsbridge, and see the place.’ 

‘ Go, by all means. Then you will be a jidge if foAunes 
are to be made there. Bigbury Bay—that a second Torquay !, 
You must find the site first, and the shelter. Why, the fisher¬ 
men stand on the cliffs, and angle off them into deep water. 
Will you dig out a city in the rocks, like Petra 1 Slate at 
Kingsbridge ! We have slate more accessible to Plymouth 
than that. Oil shale !—it has been tried. Plenty of shale, 
but no oil. Or do you want to ou.st the great family, and settle 
into its nest ? Lend them money, and you will be done. The 
iMarquess will marry an lieiress, and wash his debts away. You 
will get your money back, but you won’t got into Court Royal.’ 

‘ You are eager to keep mo off,’ said Mr. Cheek. ‘What 
is your stake ? ’ 

‘ Fifty thousand, mine. I load the way ; I am Mr. ^Im- 
manuel, with my thumb on Co*irt Royal and Kingsbridge. 
(fthers are coming on, till the family is crushed.’ 

‘ Fifty thousand ! ’ ^ 

‘ Yes. Do not let us fight. « Let us share the spoil together.’ 

Mr. Check made no reply, lie was considering. 

‘ You are going to Kingsbridge, eh 1 ’ said Lazarus. Be on 
your guard against the great people there. They do not regard 
you as belonging to the same order of creatures as themselves. 
They hold themselves a long way ahead of the like of us.’ 

‘ The like of us ! ’ repeated Mr. Cheek, indignantly. Don’t 
class yourself with me.’ 

‘ They make use of us, squeeze us as lemons, and throw the 
I’ind away. If they think they will got money or information 
out of you they will be gracious enough. Your cousin Worthi¬ 
vale will give them a hint to use you well. They will dazzle 
you with their magnificence, condescend to you most graciously, 
stupefy your mind with admiration of their polish and amia¬ 
bility and urbanity, then, when they have made what they 
wanted out of you, they will slam the door in your face* and 
pass you unnoticed in the street. Be on your guard. I h&ve 
forewarned yon. If you want them to remain amiable and 
gracious, you must have tlicir thumbs in a vice.’ 
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A BTABTLING PROPOSAL. 

The ^renity of security was gone from Court Koyal. Though 
all went on there unaltered to the eye of the casual visitor, a 
change had parsed over the house, like the touch of tlie iirst 
October frost on the park trees. And as the trees show tlieir 
sensibility of coming winter in various tints, the maple turning 
crimson and the beech gold, the oak russet and tlie sycainor<‘ 
brown, so did the threat of impending ruin allbct the various 
members of the household variously. Hitherto the house of 
Kingsbridgo had been regarded as unbreakable as the Hank of 
England, as unassailable as tlie Hritisli Constitution. Now tlie 
fiith had received a shock so rude that it could never recover 
its child-like simplicity. The windows of heaven were open, 
the fountains of the great dei'p Avore broken up, and in the 
deluge what would survive 1 The ark had sprung a leak, and 
all the household were aware of it and restle.ss. On every face 
a shadow had fallen. The members of the family talked each 
other into momentary encouragement, and then parted to fall 
back into despondency. The Duke was the least affected. 
After he had recovered the agitation into which he had been 
thrown by the paragraph in the Society paper, he put the 
whole matter from him. Tie had known all his life that the 
estates were encumbered, lie had known also all his life that 
this had not precluded him from spending money. Hitherto, 
when he needed it, money had been rai.sed, it could be raised 
again., The^e was always water in the Avell. The pump 
worked badly. The fault lay in Worthivale ; he was old, and 
creaky, and clumsy. 

Lord Ronald, on the other hand, worried himself with 
schemes for raising money. He emme into his nephew’s room 
every day with a new suggestion as impracticable as the. lust, 
and when Saltcombc threw cold water over it he visited the 
Archdeacon, in hopes of gaining encouragement from him. 
At table, before company and the servants, the General was 
cheerful, told his old stories, abused the new army regulations, 
woTidered what the service was coming to, when the lirst neces¬ 
sity for advancement was to gain the favour of the ncwspajier 
reporters. He was less sanguine in his views than heretofore. 
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that was the only evidence he gaveSn public that his mi^d^-as 
troulded. 

Lord Edward remained at Court ^oyal, in spite of peremp. 
tory recalls from Lady EIizal)cth, who insisted on ffis return to 
Sleepy Hollow, where cracks had appeared in the walls, and 
water was percolating through the roof, and the lamb-like 
curate was beginning to kick like a calf. Lord Edwa^l saw 
that a crisis had ai’rived in the fate of tlie fairfly, and he saw 
that his duty—the paramount duty—called him to remain at 
Court Royal. Where duties clashed 1*110 superior must be 
obeyed, and his duty to the family stood above all others. 

The Marquess was altered since his return from Plymouth. 
The alteration was not in appearance only, it was also in 
manner. He had been hitherto agreeable in society, he was 
now silent. Nothing roused him out of his depression. Before 
he had been apathetic, now he wuis dis|)ii ited. Ho accepted the 
impending ruin as inevitable, and made no efforts to arrest it. 

Beavis noticed the change and regretted it. The change 
was nft for the better, but for the worse. 

Only^dy Grace remained herself -cheerful, loving, trust¬ 
ful. She devoted herself more than ever to her brother,*an(l, 
without appearing to observe hisinelaneholy, combated it with 
all the weapons of her woman’s wit. She forced him out of 
himself; she called her uncles and Lucy to her aid. Only when 
she was alone did the tears come into her. eyes, and her bright¬ 
ness fade. Ilcr brother was now her first concern, though she 
did not understand the occasioji of his mood. She attributed 
it to despair of saving the family, consequent on the failure of 
his engagement to Hulcina Rigsby. Although she thought 
chiefly of him, she did not think e.'cclusively of him. She did 
not even know the main cause of trouble. She had nssolved 
that some of the property must be sold, and that the establish¬ 
ment must be reduced. She dared to broach the subject to 
her father, in hopes of persuading him to realise the gravity of 
the occasion, but he refused to listen to her. ‘ My dear Grace,’ 
he said, ‘ talk of what you understand. If you want any moiv 
gardenias and the new sorts are very fine—order them. Tell 
Messrs. Veitch to send you a Lapngeria alba j we have only 
the rosea in the greenhouse. But, my dear, not another jvord 
about matters concerning which you know nothing.’ 

Somehow—it is impossible to say how—the knowledge tliat 
the existing order was menaced had reached the servants’hall, 
and the greatest consternation prevailed. Mr. Blomfield and 
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Miy- Pro^RS, the senior footmen, the coachman, and the lady’s 
iuiud*of Lady G/ace put their liesids together, and concluded 
that the,true reidedy lay in a reduction of the establishment. 
Lord llonejd must go. • Lord Edward must not be there so 
much, and he must not bring that ‘ drefful Lady Elizabeth, as 
is so mean, and pokes her nose into everything.’ 

‘ Ear be it from mo to suggest,’ said Mr. Ulomfield, ‘ that 
Ladj* Grace is^ot heartily welcome to all we liave, and to tlio 
))cst of everything ; still, her ladyship can’t be kept on notliing. 
Khe really ought to be married and go. The Marquess is dif¬ 
ferent. We must put up with him j he is the heir, and will 
be Look some day.’ 

‘ But if you send away Lady Grace, I must go too,’ argued 
the lady’s-maid. 

‘ Under those circumstances,’ said the butler, ‘ we will make 
an efibrt, and keep her.’ 

Upstairs, at tlie same time, Lady Grace was with Lucy 
going over the list of servants. 

‘ Dear Lucy, it is very painful. I can’t bear to send one 
away, they are all so nice, and good, and obliging. *Sb is not 
that I care for myself, but that I fear they will'liever get 
another place where they will all be so happy and comfortable 
together.’ 

Owing to the tension of spirits at the Court, Beavis and 
Charles Cheek were there a«great deal. Charles had been 
introduced as the cousin of JJeavis and Lucy, and as his 
manners were gentlemanly, and his conversation pleasant, and 
his spirits unflagging, he was a welcome guest. ^Neither Im 
nor Mr. Worthivale had thought it necessary to mention his 
relations to the monokeratic system, of which possibly the 
tlucal family had never heard. Even if they had, Charles 
would have*been received with perfect readiness as the kinsman 
of Lucy and her father. Lady Grace herself urged Beavis to 
bring his cousin whenever ho could, to cheer the Marquess, 
and draw the minds of .her .uncles from the absorbing 
care. 

Charles Cheek was very amusing; he was full of good 
stories, and had the tact to be agreeable without forcing him¬ 
self into prominence. Indeed, he appeared at his best m this 
sodlety. He knew what good manners Avere, and no one w lo 
saw him suspected the efl'ort it Avas to him to maintain him¬ 
self at ease among them. He Avas like a tight-ropc dancer, 
■who seems to be composed and assured on his cord aloft, bu 
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who knows himself to be safek aijd happiest when* he is oa 
the solid ground. ^ • 

He showed sufficient deference to the raifk and age of his ‘ 
Grace, and the General and the Arthdeacon, t(>, corfciliate 
their favour. With the Marquess he was freer, though always 
respectful, and Lord Saltcombe said once or twice to Beavis 
that he liked his cousin, and hoped to see a good deal of him. 
He invited him to come in tlie shooting season, and jSaccd 
his horses at his disposal for hunting. He was asked to take 
frequent strolls with I^dy Grace, and Lucy and the Marque.ss, 
when Lord Saltcombe naturally fell to Lucy, and Charles to 
be companion to Lady Grace. These walks were delightful to 
Lucy, as her sparkling eyes and glowing cheeks testified. 
Lady Grace enjoyed them, for Charles was always amusing, 
sometimes interesting. He was a man with a good deal of 
shrewd observation of men and manners, which he used to 
good effect in conversation. Lady Grace had a sweet voice, 
thoroughly schooled, and as Charles sang well, with a mellow 
tenor, and knew his notes fairly, they practised duets together 
partly to please themselves, chiefly to give pleasure to the Duke. 

The young man was sensible of the charms of Lady Grace; 
he had never before been in the^ society of a perfect English 
lady, and a perfect English lady is the noblest and most 
admirable of the products of centuries of refinement. The 
culture of the English lady is s culture of the entire woman, 
mind and soul, as well as of body, perfect refinement and 
exquisite delicacy in mamier, in movement, in intonation, in 
thought, and in expression. No man can escape the attrac¬ 
tions of such a woman ; it seizes him, it raises him, it humbles 
him. It raises him by inspiring him with the desire to be 
worthy to associate with such nobility; it humbles him by 
making him conscious of his own shortcomings. ‘ 

Charles Cheek had been so little in the society of ladies of 
any sort, and was so ignorant of the ladies of the best English 
society, that this association with Lady Grace exercised over 
him quite irresistible fascination. He was uneasy when a 
day passed without his seeing her, and when out of her 
presence the recollection of her words, and the pleasant way 
in which she spoke them, formed his great delight. It can 
hardly be said that he loved her, it was certain thaffhe 
worshipped her. * 

* Grace dear,’ said Lucy one day to her friend, ‘ take care 
what you are about.' 
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* What So you mean, Lu^y t ’ 

‘ Yftu-are throj?ing your imperceptible threads round that 
'simple yojing daft, and binding him in bonds he will be 
powerlels toj’ive away.’ • 

‘ What young man ? ’ 

‘ My cousin Charles.’ 

‘ Nonsense, Lucy! ’ said Lady Grace, colouring slightly 
and loi^cing vex*d. 

^ ‘ You cannot help yourself. You bewitch every one, down 

to old Jonathan the gardener, and Tom the stable boy. You 
cannot help it. You have thro^vn your glamour over my 
cousin. I can see it. When he leaves this place ho will fe(‘l 
like the Swiss exiled from the Alpine air and roses to be 
pa.strycook in Amsterdam. You remember that queer girl we 
had at the Lodge, and who ran away. You did the same 
with her, and she sent you a necklace in token of umlyirg 
devotion. Now you are playing tricks with Charles. 'Jake 
care that you do not encourage him to do something eciual'y 
absurd. As for my father and Leavis, you know very well 
they would let themselves be cut to pieces in your service.’ 

Om the twenty-second of the month, Mr. Cheek senior 
arrived, and was invited to dpie at the Court,*along with his 
son and the Worthivales. The old trader was highly gratified. 
He was struck with the grand staircase, the well-lighted 
magnificent rooms, rich with a gilding, pictures, and silk 
curtains, with the livery servants, and the general ea.se and 
luxury. He was courteously received, somewhat ceremoniously, 
and he had a few words with the Duke, who made himself 
agreeable, as he could when he chose, by touching on a subject 
likely to delight the old man. 

‘What a very nice fellow your son is, Mr. Cheek ! He 
has enlfvened*our rather dull society of late. I do not know 
what we should have done without him. Beavis is our usual 
piice de resistance, but Beavis has Imen out of sorts lately. 
We feel imder a debt to you fer having spared him so 
long.’ 

Mr. Cheek held up his head. ‘ Your Grace is too compli¬ 
mentary.’ 

‘ Not at all. I always speak my mind.’ 

Tie General came up. ‘ I am glad to make your acquaint- 
ance, sir,’ said Lord Ronald ; ‘ though I owe you a grudge, 
and I do not know that I shall ever be Christian enough to 
forgive you. Your boy ought to have been in the army.’ 
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‘ My fault, my lord. Bitterly regret it now—when too 
late. A mistake.’ ^ * * 

‘ It was a mistake. He is a daring felldw.' He was hunt'^ 
ing the other day, and took the hetkges splendidly. *No end 
of pluck in him. Sad pity he is not in the army.’ 

Tlie delighted father watched his son all the evening. He 
did not talk much himself, and Lord Edward and the tronenil 
found him difficult to get on with. Tlie reafjpn was tliat his 
attention was taken up in contemjdatiiig his son with admira¬ 
tion and wonder. He could not liave been more astonished* 
had he assisted at a miracle. Charles was at ease in this 
society. Charles could talk, and make the great people listen 
to him. After dinner Charles played and sang a solo, talked 
to Lucy Worthivale, and sent her into a tit of laughter, stood 
in the window in familiar discussion with the Marquess, then 
went to the Duke, conversed with him, then at his request 
■sang a duet with Lady Cnice. After that Charles was on an 
ottoman with the 'lady, talking to her in an ariimated way, 
expressing himself with Iiis hands like a Frenchman, whilst 
her colour came and she smiled. She coloured because she 
rememl)ered the words of Lucy. • 

Mr. Cheek was .struck with her ; her delicate beauty and 
purity impressed him. He was not afraid of her, but he had 
not the courage to get up from his |)lace and walk across the 
room to speak to her. Presently she ca)ne over to him, and 
talked, and the old man felt jis though a light shone round 
him, and a sense of reverence and holy love came upon him. 
He did not remember afterwards wliat she said, or what he 
answered, but thought that he had been in a dream. After¬ 
wards, when she was at tlie piano again, he watched her, and 
shook his head, and smiled. Then he looked at Charles turn¬ 
ing the pages of her music for hei-, and he skid toliimself, 
‘ Charles is a genius ! It is not in me. The Duke and that 
old soldier chap didn’t pile it on too much. He is all they 
said, and more. Worthivjjile was right. This is the element 
in which he must swim.’ 

Mr. Cheek and the steward walked home together, Charles' 
and Beavis went on before. 

‘ Are they not charming people 1 Is not the house quite 
perfect ? ’ asked Mr. Worthivale. 

‘ This the style of daily life ? ’ asked Mr. Cheek. 

‘ Always the same—of course.’ 

‘ And the income, the debts, the mortgages, the outs always 
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the suroe?' said Mr. Chech ‘Nothing for it hut a siiiash- 
up. Seen the acqoiints. Balance bad. I—even 1—with tlic 
^onokei;o 3 on my back, couldn’t attbrd it.’ 

‘You haPe never seen tins sort of life before,’ said the 
steward, reproachfully, ‘and so—it rather surpi-ises you. 
Splendid, is it not 1 and so homely and genial too.’ 

^ ‘ \ypn’t go on,’ said the man of business. ‘ Can’t do it oil 
the balance. Col-lapsc.’ 

« ‘ I hope not—I tru.st not.’ 

‘ I can help them. I can save them.’ 

‘ I knew it, I was sure of it,’ exclaimed the delighb'd 
steward. 

‘I see they like Charlie, and Charlie likes to l>e on lliis 
.shelf. I don’t. I ain’t suited to it. Set me on end on tin; 
Hoor. Don’t roll me up and chuck me aloft on a top slu'lf. 
Charlie can take that place, and he shall. 1 like to see him 
there.’ 

‘He conducts himself very well, but what has he to do 
with the present emergency 1 ’ 

‘Everything. Charlie .shall malce Lady Craw; his missus. 
Then lie’ll belong to th(> arislocra.y, whatever I may be ’ 

‘ Whft.t! * Mr. \Vortliival(vs]»riin;^ and Ins iiat toll olt. 

‘ Charlie shall make his proposals to Lady Crace, and I’ll 
find two hundred thousand pounds to clear olf such of Ihi* 
mortgages as are now troublesiwm*. The Monoki-ros is still 
' ilivc, and bringing in money for Charlie and his dciiry. n 
this ain’t a hand.somc ofifer, .show nn; one that is. I f you don t 

like my shop, go to another.’ , ■ i i 

‘Are you mad? You must be mad! exclaimed the 
steward, too amazed to be indignant. ‘ Vonr w.n and siin ! 
What are yov^ thinking of ? ’ _ 

‘ Whatam I thinking of 1 iMutual accommodation. A s you 
said to me, I want blood and they want moni'y. Is it a deal ? 
Mr. Yj*orthivale stared at his gu(*st, and remaim;d root.;d 

to the spot. _ , • 1 II 

‘Madman ! ’ he gasped. ‘Is nothing sacred wjth you f 
‘As you like,’ said the trader, indifl’crently. ‘ lake ray 
olfer or reject it. I can do without better than . 

‘Not a word of this raving nonsense to a snul, said Mr. 
Worthivale, grasping his arm. ‘Lord ! I wouldnt ave any 

one* hear of this for all I am worth.’ i • nia 

‘As you like,’ said Mr. Cheek, putting his hands in his 

pockets. ‘ Those are my terms.’ 
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CHAPTER XLV 

EETBIBUTION. 

Next morning Mr. Cheek was silent at breakfast. Charles 
was not in his usual lively mood. His father, had told%im in 
his room, the night before, of his plan, on their return froiii^ 
the Court. He had told him also that Mr. Worth!vale had 
refused to entertain it. Charles was startled and gratilied at 
the prospect; startled, because ho had not dared to wish it, 
startled also, because he was not sure that he did wisli it; 
gratilied, because he saw open to him the means of takiii" a 
place in society that had been hitherto inaccessible, lie was 
silent because, thoughtless though he was, the conjuncture of 
atlairs was one that forced him to think. 

Worthivale was nerA ous and iigitatod at breakfast. Crops 
stood on his brow, and he was unable to pour out the coilic, 
his hand shook so, and he was forced to pass over the duty to 
Beavis. Something had occurred, more than the proposal of' 
old Cheek, to unnerve him. 

After breakfast Mr. Cheek drew the steward aside. ‘Well, 
now,’ he .said, ‘ with morning come cool counsels. Shall we deal ?’ 

‘How can you speak in such terms?’ asked the steward. 

‘ Do you not perceive that it is impossible for the daughter of 

such an illustrious house to accept- Stuff! as well propo-ic 

an alliance between an eagle and a crocodile I Preposterous ! 
simply preposterous! ’ 

hir. Cheek stretched his arms, then drew his finger over his 
lips. ‘There is nothing preposterous in it,’ he said. ‘ Wor.so 
matches have been made. One likes apples,' t’other likes 
onions. To my mind, I am the more respectable party of the 
two. I have lifted myself out of nothing, by my iiukistry, into 
affluence. They have degraded themselves, by wastefulnes.s 
out of wealth into bankruptcy.’ 

‘Will you not help the family, without conditions ? 

‘ Do you take me for a fool ? What are they to me ? 

‘ Surely—surely, to obtain their esteem, to deserve the 
regard of the Duke, the respect of Lord Edward and‘Lord 
Ronald, the gratitude of the Marquess—that is somethings’ 

* Not worth a farthing to me,’ answered Mr. Cheek, roughly. 

* Put it up to auction ; who will bid ?' 
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‘BepiAcP> you womU not Be ^ving your money, only invest¬ 
ing iBn'ost aaiely.’ 1 ) 

‘ I Rave made,,my proposals,’ said the elder Cheek. ‘ To 
ti.em I stiek as coboler’s wax.’ 

‘ I cannoK listen to you ! ’ exclaimed the steward. ‘ You 
might as well sue for the moon.’ He paced tlie room, swinging 
his arms ; he was hot with indignation. 

‘I do not want the moon. 1 want tliat young woman’—■ 
Worthivale Shinered—‘for my son. Slie’ll make a tidy 
daughter-in-law. As for those old codgers’—\Vor(liival('’s 
blood curdled (their lordships— codi/ns !)—‘ tliey arc' like 
turkey-cocks in a barn-yard, ruflling feathers and golcbling at 
the little fowl. She’s other. Wouldn’t give* lienself high and 
mighty airs.’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake ! ’ cried the .steward, putting his hands 
to his ears, ‘ have done, or I will leave tlie room.’ 

‘ Needn’t go,’ said Mr. Cheek. ‘ I’m oil, lu'xt coach. Time! 
valuable. Can’t alibrd to waste it like a parcel of gorgc'ous 
, good-for-noughts.’ 

‘Going! ’ exclaimed the steward, aghast, and standing still. 
‘You are not going to-day. 'I’o-day is the twenty-third : I in¬ 
vited you to be here when we meet Crudge, the solicitcjr for 
Mr. Emmanuel.’ 

‘ Can’t waste my time. Sheer waste. Made my projcosal 
—refused. Enough ; J. go.’ 

‘ But the investment i.s so gof>>l.’ 

, ‘ Know of a score bettor.’ 

‘But—but you led me to exjx'ct-’ 

‘ Nothing. Never committed myself. Too old a bird for 
that. Said I would come and look alcout me. Have douci so, 
taken stock, and made a bid.’ 

‘ Which I refuse.’ 

‘ It has not been submitted to th(^ proj)er parties.’ 

‘ If by proper parties you mean the Duke; and Lady Grace, 

I absolutely refuse to mention it to them. They—1 mean the 
Duke—would kick me out of the hou.se. She—Lady Grace— 

I would not dare to l<X)k Imr in the face again.’ 

‘ As you like,’ said Mr. CJlieek, washing his hands in the air. 

‘ Don’t take amiss. When dry will brush off. I leave by next 
coaeh. One thing, however, 1 do a.sk. Allow (.'harh'S to re- 
niain. ‘ Don’t want him to be back in Plymouth yet. Under¬ 
stand V 

‘ Let him stay here, by all means.’ 
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‘ Right. Hope you’ll enjoy yourself with the mortgagees ’ 
Cheerful company. Pleasant w^vs, ch ? If in distress and 
you change your mind, wire. Let the young female give her 
word of honour that she will take my Chdflie, and J am ^pa^^f 
with my two hundred thousand. Site’s not one Jp go*Erom her 
word. Now—portmantle.’ 

‘ Was there ever such a fool—such a confounded fool! ’ cried 
Mr. Worthivale, when Cheek had left the room, as he ran 
about, hohling his head. ‘ That I should hs^e lived*to lieav 
him talk J ’ 

Half an hour later, the great Cheek of the Monokeros was 
gone, and the hope that had hung on him had fallen and lay 
broken with many another shattered hope. 

‘Well! ’ said the Geireral, entering the dining-room .about 
the hour when the mooting avas to take place, ‘ what says your 
kinsman to the mortgages ? Will he take them ? ’ 

‘Jle is a fool, .an abject, drivelling fool!’ answered tin* 
.steward. Lord Ronald sighed. Ife had buoyed himself on the 
»;xpectation which Worthivale had confided to him, that relief 
wras certain from this quarter. 

‘ That is not the worst,’ said Worthivale, in a low tone, and 
he trembled and ])ecame white and moist. 

‘ What now 1 ’ 

‘ By this post,’ giisped the steward, ‘the—the Insurance 
Company have given notice-’ 

‘ My God ! not the Loddiswell mortgage for four hundred 
thousand 1 ’ 

Worthivale put his hand to his mouth to cover a 
groan. 

Then they heard a carriage! drive up to the garden gat'', 
followed by a ring at the bell. A moment after, the maid 
announced, ‘ Mr. Grudge, solicitor,’ and the lawyer entered, 
followed by Lazarus, dressed respectably. * 

‘ Good afternoon, my lord Good afternoon, Mr. Worthi¬ 
vale,’ said Grudge, with freshness and confidence. Allow me 
to introduce Mr. Emmanuel.’ He presentexl Lazarus; the 
General bowed stiffly, Worthivale shook hands. They se.ated 
themselves, Lazarus with his back to the light, in the windovf. 
behind Mr. Grudge. Presently the Marquess arrived, with 
Lord Edward. They bowed to Grudge and Lazarus, and took 
chairs by the lire, ollered them by the steward. Witii them 
entered Beavis. • 

Conversation began on the weather. Grudge talked of the 
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crops—/IS it correct, to those living in the country - and on 
lancl.( Lazarus said nothing s So passed ten minutes. 

‘ I/t us proc^ to business,’ said the solicitor, looking at 
tfu wat<jh.n ‘ By iilie wa^, I bear a note for you, sir, from 
Messrs. Levir and Moses, who hold the seventeen thousand 
pound mortgage on Alvington ; and also the second, on the 
same estate, ior twenty thousand. I a\n instructed to act for 
them. Both must be met in throe montlis from date ’ 

A svW ensued, broken only by a little, quickly subdued 
chuckle in the window. 

Then Boavis opened proceedings, by stating tlM the sudden 
calling up of mortgages at a time when rents liad had to be 
reduced twenty to tweiity-livo per cent, all mnnd, and wlnn. 
some rents were in arrear for two and throe y.>ar.s, at a time 
moreover, when land was at an unpreeed(mt<>dlv low value wis 
very inconvenient to the Duke, and that Jm de.sired tl..> n’.ort' 
gagecs to reconsider their demand, and allow time frir the 
recovery of the farmers, when, in the event of his not l.ein- 
. aide to transfer t,lie mortgages, or himsedf lind tJie amount, hind 
would have to be sold. 

' The solicitor replied that lie was acting both for :\1r. 
nmmanuel and for j\Jos.srs. Levi and iloses, and Im could say 
tliat Ins clients were not di.sposivl to bo liarsli, but to aeeoril 
every rea.sonabIc indulgence. They, however, did not j»ar(i 
cipato m the sanguine view (>ntertained by hisdiaee They 
believed that rents would fall still lower, that tl.e golilon clay 
or ^ntish agriculture was .set, and the whole industry menaced 
with extinction. Ifolding this, they wore anxious with 
promptitude to release their money that they mi;{ht invest it 
elsewhere. 

‘ But, if you proceed to extremitie.s, you will be soiling land 
when it^iardly reaches tweiity-llvo years’ imrchase.’ 

Better that than .sell when it will not fetch twenty years’ 
purchase. I have heard of desirable properties in Norlli Devon 
m the market, and not a bid madi! for them at fifteen.’ 

* But this is in South Dcaou/ 

Mr. Grudge shrugged his shoulders. 

‘ What, then, do you propose, or demand ?' askecl the 
general. 

‘ We are ready to meet your convenience as far as po.s.sihle. 
am Instructed to yield so far as this—half the total at the 
expiration of three months from date of notice, the rest in two 
equal portions, at intervals of three months.’ 
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Again a sound like a cjiuckle from the wmdoM^. ' The 
Marquess looked sharply round, but Lazarus, who sat there 
was quiet, his face in shadow and illegible. » ' ’ 

‘Small charities!’ said the General."'* Better, the swced 
Misericorde which ends the torture Vith a thru-st.’ ’ 

Silence ensued. Lord Edward and the General looked 
down ; the eyes of the Marquess were on the fire.’ 

Lazarus watched them eagerly with malicious delight. 

‘You will go no further? ’ asked Mr. Worthivale.'' 

‘ This is tlie limit imposed on me by my clients. You wil] 
understand, I am but the intennediary ; I am obliged to act as 
directed.’ 

Worthivalo bowed. 

Ten minutes of painful silence ensued. 

‘ I see no necessity for prolonging the meeting,’ said the 
Marquess, rising. 

‘ None at all, as far as I am concerned,’ answered the 
solicitor. 

‘ Sorry the matter should be ventilated with such freedom 
in the papers. There was something about it a little while 
ago, and now the Society papers are still more explicit. There 
is no niistiiking the allusions. If worth while, proscjutionS 
might be begun. Hah I ’ said Grudge*, ‘ I have them in my 
pocket. Really, these periodicals are ofl’ensive and insulting.’ 

The colour rushed into the General’s face. Lord Edward 
turned pale, and held the jamb of the chimney-piece to prevent 
himself from falling; a mist formed before his eyes. Lonl 
Saltcoud)e compressed his lips and clenched his hands. As 
Grudge ottered him the papers with coarse civility, he brushed 
them aside. 

‘You want me no further ? ’ he said to Mr. Worthivale. 

‘ No, my lord, there is nothing to be done.’ 

‘Very well; I will consult my uncles at home. I wish 
you all a good afternoon.’ 

* A very pleasant afternoon to you, my lord,’ said Lazarus, 
also risijig, and bowing deeply. 

Lord Saltcombe slightly bent his head, and left the room. 

Almost immediately after, Lazarus followed ; Grudge wsiS 
detained but a few minutes. AN'lien he also was gone. Lord 
Ronald looked at his brother. 

‘ Hopelessly ruined—that is the plain English,’ ho said. 

‘And satyrs dance and .scoflf over our grave,’ said Lord 
Edward, pointing to the papers. * 
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TJife M&rquess was walking* slowly through the park to 
CouirtJRoyal, when he hearfl rapid steps behiiul him. He did 
.^ot turn to seewi^q followed ; then he heard a voice. 

‘Heigh 1 Lord Saltoomhe I Most noble ?.Iarquess, a word 
with you.’ 

He arrested his walk, and w'aited patiently till he was 
caught up, but without turning his head. 

A .inoment after he saw at his side the man Emmanuel, 
whom he had Scarce noticed at the meeting. Tlie man was 
•panting. Ho had run to catch him up. ' Lord Salteomlx! 
waited till he had gained breath to .speak. He did not know 
Lazarus. If he had seen him in past years, it liad been luit 
briefly and rarely, and he did not recall his features j besides, 
Lazarus was oldened and altered since then. 

‘You do not know me, most noble sir ? ’ said the Jew, in a 
tone between deference and defiance. 

Lord Saltcombe contented himself with a slight shake of 
the head. 

‘I suppose not. Oh, no! of course not! You do not 
know who Emmanuel is, who holds his grip on your hcait ? 
■No, I^suppose not! ’ 

Lord Saltcombe became impatient; he turned to continue 
his walk, without speaking. * 

‘ Do you know who holds two of your mortgages, and who 
has worked and stirred up the other mortgagees against you 1 
Who has your own—your own lulls in his hands 1 ’ 

* Lazarus walked beside the Marquess, peering into his face 
with an expression full of vindictiveness. Lord Saltcombe 
looked in front of him ; he made no reply, but the veins in his 
temples swelled and darkened. 

‘ You do not know, I presume, that I, I hold you all in my 
power—»that you are at my mercy } Do you know who lam?’ 
asked Lazarus starting forward and standing in his way. 

* I know that you are an obstruction, and unless you move 
yourself at once I shall lay my stick across you.’ 

‘Oh, my Lord Cock-of-the-Walk !’ exclaimed the Jew. 
^What airs we give ourselves ! ’ 

Lord Saltcombe’s eyes lightened. He raised his walking 
stick, and would have brought it down on Lazarus had not the 
Jew hastily added: ‘I am Emmanuel Lazarus, of the Barbican, 
PljTPouth! ’ 

Then the stick fell from Lord Saltcombe’s hand. He stood 
still, and looked keenly at the man before him. The pawn- 

T 
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broker had stooped ; his attitude was cringing a# he iiiirank 
from the menaced blow. His eyes flittered with hate, i 

Lord Saltcombe drew down his hat anj^ 'falded his> arms 
‘Well,’ he said in a low tone, ‘say#what you will,*I»cannoi 
touch you.’ * 

‘ Ah! ’ exclaimed Lazarus, ‘ you may well stand still am 
look down when you encounter me—me, the man whose hom 
you broke up, whose Iionour you stained, whose happiness yo 
blighted. What was 1 ? Only a Jew usurer. What were you 
A great noble. Now I am in the ascendant, and you grove 
Now it is my turn to cast you down, and put my foot on you 
proud neck. I will hold you there, writhe as you may to 1; 
free. It was I wlio spoiled your line matrimonial scheme 
with the collee-planter’s daughter. It was I who warned o 
old Cheek from coming to your assistance. It was I who pu 
your allairs into the Society papers, and made you the talk c 
the town. 11 was I who stirred up the other mortgagees t 
foreclose. I have waited long till I could find a way to hui 
you. Did I say just now you were at my mercy ? It was 
wrong wm’d. 1 have no mercy in my heart for such as yoi 
only retribution.’ 

Tlien Lord Saltcombe looked him full in the face. 11^ w; 
deadly pale, but lie did not move a muscle, nor did his lij 
quiver. He spoke with perfect calmness, the calmness c 
perfect self-control. 

‘]Mr. Lazarus,’ he said, ‘I would have sought you oi 
years ago, had I thought the interview would lead to goo( 
But though I did not seek you, I have always desired to mm 
you, that I might express to you my sorrow, my deepo: 
sorrow for the wrong I did you. Perhaps it was weaknei 
and want of resolution which hindered my going direct 1 
you. Providence has now brought us face tc face, and 
Jiasten to express my contrition. You can say to me nothin 
that I have not said, and said daily, almost hourly, to mysel 
You speak of retribution. She—she—’ his voice vibrated f( 
a moment. ‘ She has been overtaken by the hand of God, an 
has suflered whore she sinned. I do not hope, I do not wis 
to escape tlie chastisement of heaven. Why should I go fre 
when she has endured the penalty ? If it has pleased tl 
Almighty to touch me in the place where most sensitive, i 
my pride and love for my family—His will be done. My pril 
regret is that I must draw down with me other, and thos 
very dear heads.’ He was silent for a moment, with his ey( 
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onthg ground, lor a moTUpnt Ide heeded silence, to recover 
that ccftiniand ov^r himself which he felt was slipping from 
liMi. Lazarus said* nottnng. His face was perplexed with 
contending enaotions—hate, surprise, disappointment ’ 

'Mr. Lazarus, take up that stick. It is a sword’-cane I 
pierced your heart ence with the deadliest of thrusts. l\viU 
stand here, or anywhere you like, and give you full and fn'o 
leave t7 run me. through the lieart with tliat needle Made. 
^0 one will suspect you. No one will suppose but that I fell 
by my own hand, unable to endure the humiliation of witness¬ 
ing the rum of my liouse.’ 

The Jew stooped, picked up the sword-cane, and drew the 
weapon, p was fine, keen, and sharply pointed. Jlo lookisl 
furtively at Lord baltcombe, who unfolded his arms, and stooil 
before him motionless, beside a tree. 

The Jew’s fingers tingled as he hold the sword. IFc tiirmd 
It, and It flickered in the evening light. In the button-hole by 
.the heart of the Marquess was a red rose. The Jew’s lilood 
bounded at the thought that with a thrust he could hriii-.^ foi tli 
winething redder there than that rose. But he re-slicathed 
the blade and shook his head. 

‘That’’ said he, ‘would he.insuflicient. It would ho too 
quickly over. Take back* your sword-cane. I have not dona 
with you yet.’ 

‘You have refused me a favour, 'for which I would liavo 
tlljinked you,’ said the Maniucss, coldly. 

Because I knew it would be a favour,* answered Lazarus 
venomously, ‘ therefore I refused it.’ 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

S TKNEnniS LUX. 

hv the evening the General came into Lord Saltcomhe’s room, 
tne old man was looking haggard. Ills grey moustache was not 
sinwth, as usual, but looked like ragged lichen. The spring 
*nd strength seemed taken out of him. Lord baltcomho was 
I ^cing*he room with arms folded. Lord Ronald put his hand 
throu|[h his nephew’s arm and paced the floor with him, with¬ 
out speaking. After several minutes’ silence, the Goner.il 
*nd, ‘ Your uncle Edward leaves to-morrow. It is of no uso 
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his remaining. Even he can do nq/;hing now. If ft haft been 
possible, he would have managed it. "We have been deeelving 
ourselves. Disenchantment has come. •Iie'I’berjb., we ha^a 
been a happy and an united family.*' We will ftanJ to our 
arms, and go down in the old ship together, as men. The 
Duke must know all, and resolve to sell the greater part of 
the estates. Court Iloyal itself, if need be.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the Marquess, ‘ I have foreseen this, you 

had hopes, I did not press my view. Now you have come 
round to my opinion. Loddiswell and Alvington must go.* 
FowcLscombe also. Probably Court Royal. We shall never 
now be able to maintain the place. Better crawl into a smaller 
house and there die.’ 

‘ Perhaps Court Royal might be kept during the Duke’s life.’ 

‘No,’ answered Lord Saltcombe. ‘Let us see the worst 
over. If wo live on here we shall be always tempted to keep 
up the old state.’ 

‘ But remember what Worthivale has said about the Big- 
bury property. It is worth comparatively little now, but if a 
company were formed, and a town begun there, it might rival 
Torquay, and be a golden-egg-laying goose to us, and then the 
family would flourish again.' 

‘There is no time for fonning a'company and building a 
town. If this had been tried three or four years ago we might 
have been saved; but now it is over. If a fortune is to be 
found there, it will not be by us.’ 

‘You are right,’ sighed the General. 

‘Beavis,’ said the Marquess, ‘ calculated on saving a por¬ 
tion of our lands. Let us keep Bigbury—it is possible that 
some day it may “ render,” as the French say j but more than 
half our property must go.’ 

‘ And dear old Court Royal,’ said the Gfeneraf, with a 
quivering voice. 

‘ Yes, Court Royal must go, or it will drain away what 
remains in the vain attempt to live up to it. If we do not, 
what wretchedness to be among abandoned conservatories, 
neglected grounds, ruinous outhouses, empty stables 1’ 

‘ Poor Grace! ’ sighed Lord Ronald. 

‘ Grace has more courage than you, uncle, soldier though 
you are. Grace will leave her flowers without a sigh, ind the 
pretty rooms that have been her nest without a tear. • You 
will see nothing but smiles on her face, and hear only words 
of cheer from her lips.’ 
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• Yes-^ suppose so,’ said iiord Eonald. *And yet—she ■ 
wUrtfieV t\ve \oaa moTe tkall avxy oi us.’ 

‘She "vriW hfiwe^Lucy 

‘ Of cWse, Lucy never leave her, good, faithful girl.’ 

‘ Uncle Eonald, you may-as well know everything. Aly 
notes of hand have all been called up. You know how e.x- 
travagant I was some years ago, when in tlie army. Well, tlio 
sum, compared with the mortgages, is nothing, hut for all that, 
in our present distress, whence is the money to come 1 ’ 

‘Pitiful powers,’cried tlie General, ‘trouldes are raining 
on us as fire and brimstone out of lieaven, and wliat liavo wo. 
done to deserve it ?’ He stood still, put his hand to his fore¬ 
head, and thrust his fingers through his white hair. ‘My 
head spins. I cannot think.’ 

‘The first thing to be done,’ said Lord Saltcoinhe, ‘is for 
us to collect our plate and finest pictures, and send them to 
Christie’s, and have them sold.’ 

The General withdrew his hand from his face, and stood 
staring blankly at his nephew. Tlien two clear droj>s ran 
down his furrowed cheeks. He hastily took out his handkeu - 
chie| and blew his nose, to disguise what he was ashamed to 
have seen. 

‘ Yes, uncle—this must be.’ 

‘ The Duke will never consent.’ 

‘ Then it must be done without his consent.’ 

‘Herbert! not possible.’ * 

The Marquess said no more; he caught his uncle by the 
arm, and made him continue with him the mechanical walk. 
He did it to enable the old man to ovei’come or di.sguise his 
emotion. 

‘ I never was sanguine,’ said Lord Saltcoinhe. ‘ I have felt 
that a'storm was gathering over our heads, qnd that no con¬ 
ductors would divert the flashes into innocuous channels. You 
and the Archdeacon were more hojicful, so was W'orthivale, 
who, of all others, had best reason to know liow matters stood. 
But when Beavis spoke out so plainly, and Uncle Bdward and 
you refused to accept his opinion, then I knew tliat tlie mid 
was near at hand. For myself, I care nothing. Life has little 
of interest, and is void of ambitions for me. But if it wiiro 
possible to do anything to softim the blow to Grace and my 
father, I would do it. There is, however, nothing—only the 
sad duty of preparing them for the worst, and that I take 
upon myself. With Grace it will be easy. With the Duke 
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hard, and I may have to call on you to assist me. * Thi mort¬ 
gagees have a power of sale, and Ifiey will exercise it. * Wliat 
.will remain to us out of the wreck, I supp^stf not even Beavja 
can tell.’ • * • 

Late in the evening, Worthivale arrived. He was in such 
a condition of confused misery, that he could not collect his 
thoughts sufficiently to advise what should be done. He pro¬ 
duced his books, but in his bewildered state of mind couM make 
nothing out of them. 

‘ The disgrace! ’ moaned the General. ‘ Tlie humiliation to* 

• our proud name.’ 

‘ You are a soldier,’ said Lord Saltcombe. 

‘ Tliere are some things past the endurance even of a soldier,’ 
answered Lord Ronald. 

‘ Where is the Arclideacon 1 ’ asked the steward. ‘ His 
opinion would be invaluable now.’ 

‘ He has gone to bed,’ answered the General. ‘ He is not 
feeling well. He is much dispirited by tlie events of to-day. 
To-morrow he must return to Sleepy Hollow.’ 

Then the steward and Lord Ronald began to spin cobwebs 
—cobwebs that needed but the breath of common-sense tc^blow 
them away. 

Lord Norwich was the brother of the late Duchess. Hewfis 
getting old and infirm, and lie had not been down to visit the 
Duke lately in Devon. Lord Ronald thought of him. Ho was, 
wealtliy. Why should not lie come to the I’escue ? The Mar¬ 
quess and Grace were his sister’s children. Lord Saltcombe 
reminded them that his son, the Hon. Norfolk Broad, was not 
likely to consent j he had spent a gi’cat deal on the turf, and 
would probably run through the property when his father 
died. 

'Then Worthjivale suggested the taking in hand of the oil- 
shale works. Oil had not been extracted from them before in 
sufficient quantities to be remunerative, because the wrong sort 
of crushers had been employed. The Marquess replied that if 
the crushers squeezed out gold, then it would be worth while 
getting them, not otherwise. 

‘ Perhaps the Archdeacon will think of something ; he is an 
eminently practical man,’ said the General. ‘ I dare say he has 
gone to bed early to consider the matter between the sl»ets, 
and he will be ripe with a proposal to-morrow.’ • 

Thus sat the three the greater part of the night; the Mar¬ 
quess was the only one who kept his head clear. At three 
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o’clcjpfc the steward and Lord Ronald left, and then* lie flung 
himself on the sgfa, and fell asleep, 

«. That same eveiling Lady Grace luid been in confi'reiico witli 
Lucy in hergown bedroohi, as she prepared to go to rest. She 
was in a pretty blue dressing-gown, her hair falling about her 
shoulders loosely. The lady’s maid had been disinisseil, and 
Lucy and she were alone together. 

‘fell me truly, Lucy. The meeting has led to no good 
results ? ’ 

‘No, dear. I hear that half the amount of two of the 
mortgages must be paid forthwith, and the rest in two instal¬ 
ments within a twelvemonth. Rut that is not all. Two nioio 

mortgages held .by Jews are called in, and so- Worst of all 

is the terrible one on Loddiswell.’ 

‘ And the money is nowhere forthcoming ?' 

Lucy shook her head. 

‘ Then what will be done ? ’ 

‘ A great deal' of the property will be sold.’ 

‘ And Court Royal—must that go 1 ’ 

‘ Beavis thinks so. Land sells very badly now.’ 

‘4 shall not have to part with you, Lucy 1 ’ 

‘No’—and Lucy nestlet^ into her friend’s side—‘never, 
never. Oh, my darling ! ’ 

‘ For myself I do not care. If I cannot have my green- 
• houses and gardens, no one can deprive me of the green lanes 
.and flowery coombs. I can be happy anywhere with you and 
papa, and Uncle Ronald and my brother. Rut I do not know 
how the others will bear it. Dear papa—I fear it will kill him. 
Uncle Ronald and Saltcoinbe are looking mi.serable. Did you 
observe Uncle Edward last night ? 1 never saw liis face so 

drawn,and colourless. He was very bent and fe(d)le. I asked 
him what ailed him. He smiled sadly and said, “ Only a 
general break-up.” He takes this to heart, and he is not a 
strong man like the General. I suppose the dreadful truth 
must be told papa shortly. I must manage to be present .so as 
to soothe him. He will be fearfully excited. If I can but 
hold his hands I may be of some good in keeping him cool. 
What is to be done about Mrs. Probus i Dear, good creature, 
she is bound up with us and cannot live away frfun us ; and I 
do i?ot think papa would be happy if he thought she were not 
in*the house ; she understands his little fancies. Then old Mr. 
Rowley, the coachman, with his red face. Oh, Lucy ! he lias 
been so comfortable here with us, just driving papa out 
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every afternoon. What will hecoipe of him ? He is too a^ed 
to take another situation, and I hear that gentlemen are putting 
down their carriages everywhere. Then thft-e is Mr.^MacCahe, 
the head-gardener. He has been so civil. I hav^p been afraid 
of him sometimes. I feared he would scold when I swept the 
houses of flowers. But he only smiled, though the loss of the 
cherished blossoms went to his heart, I know. And Jonathan 
—he has always shown himself so eager to oblige. Luej^ what 
trouble he took over that rockwork for my Alpine garden, and 
in piling it up ho crushed one of his fingers and lost the nail, 
And Jane, my maid ! I give her so much trouble ; I am untidy 
with my things. There, there—I must cry—but it is not for 
myself; it is only because we shall have to part with all these 
nice, kind servants, and because papa will be mi.serable any¬ 
where else, and Uncle Ronald without plenty of room for his 
lathe, and Saltcombe without his yacht, and his fishing and 
shooting. He cares for nothing else, and these will be taken 
from him. He will have Beavis.’ 

‘ Beavis, you may be sure, will cling to him to the last.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Lady Grace, and she patted her friend’s hand, 
which she held between her own, and looked thoughtfully' 
before her, ‘ and your father wijl always be with mine ! Oh, 
what a blessing it is to have dear, faithful friends. Let every¬ 
thing else go. These precious, golden hearts are above all that 
the world can give.’ After a silence she said reverently, ‘ And 
they are God’s gift, to comfort us.’ Both were affected, and, 
said nothing for several minutes, but Lucy stooped and kissed 
Lady Grace’s hand. 

‘ Lucy,’ said the latter after awhile, * I thought you told me 
that Mr. Cheek was going to help us.’ 

‘We thought he would, but when it came to the point he 
drew back, and'made ridiculous conditions.’ 

‘ Surely he had all but promised, had he not ? ’ 

‘ I cannot say that. My dear father was very sanguine 
when he returned from town. He told us that he h^ managed 
everything beautifully, and that we had no more occasion for 
anxiety, as our relative, who was a millionaire, would come to 
the rescue. Dear papa’s ducks are all swans, and he is hopeful 
on the smallest grounds. When Mr. Cheek came here, he did 
not even go over the estates, ho simply came and went a§ain. 
He did not even attend the meeting.’ 

‘ But you say he made some sort of offer.’ 

Lucy coloured. 
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11 not to have said tW. Papa mentioned it to me 
as » secret. He had not told Beavis, as it would h&vem&de 
Beavis furionsi-^aaj^d he might not have been civil to Charles 

merd.’ • 

* 0£ comhe i£ you are hound not to tell, I will not press you. 
Otherwise, I would be glad to know the conditions.’ 

‘They were too outrageous to be mentioned,’ said Lucy, partly 
laughiig, partly crying. ‘ It makes me very angry, and yet 
disposed to ladgh, whenever they recur to me.’ 

• ‘ You very angry 1 you, Lucy ! that would be a now ex¬ 

perience to me to see my little friend in a passion; and Beavis 
furious—who looks so gentle and collected.’ 

‘ Enough to make us. If you heard, you would be angry, 
also.’ 

‘ Tell me, and prove me.’ 

‘ I am ashamed. Promise me not to say a word to Lord 
Saltcombej or Lord Ronald, or the Duke—not to anyone.’ 

‘No—I will not repeat what you tell me.’ 

‘ Then you shall hear. That stupid old man, Mr. Cheek, 
saw how agreeable his son made himself at dinner, and being 
. a blunderhead, he supposed that there was more in his atten¬ 
tions to you than ordinary civility. Well! the dull fellow 
went home, and told papa hewould give two hundred thousand 
towards'clearing the mortgages the day he heard that Charles 
was accepted by you. Did you ever dream of such audacity ? 
My father had to exercise grftat self-restraint to keep from 
•knocking the man down. Some minds are not properly 
balanced.’ 

The blood rushed through Lady Grace’s veins, crimsoning 
her pure face and neck and bosom. Next moment Ishe was as 
white as a snowdrop. 

‘ I must jiot keep you up any later, Lucy,’ she said. ‘ It is 
time for both of us to go to bed.’ 

Lucy looked at her friend with surprise. Not an allusion 
to what had been said passed her lips. Lucy noticed her pale¬ 
ness, and misinterpreted it. ‘ I have offended you, by telling 
«»you of this piece of vulgar presumption. Let the rcincmbranco 
of it die. I am sorry that I allowed myself to blab the imperti¬ 
nent secret.’ 

tNot at all,’ answered Lady Grace. ‘I thank you for telling 
nig. Kiss me, and go to bed. I want to be alone.’ ^ 

Next morning early. Lady Grace entered her brothers 
room. * He was still asleep on the sofa. The shutters were 
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shut, and the curtains drawn. The servants had'looBed in. 
but had not liked to disturb him. * 

His sister partially opened one of the*slItffcters^so that^ 
ray of ligk entered. Then she drew a chair beside the sofa, 
and sat down by her brother’s head. 

Presently he woke. Her gentle, pitiful, loving eyes, resting 
on his worn face, had disturbed him. He looked round and 
sat up. 

‘ Grace! ’ he said, and brushed his hands over his brow to 
collect his senses. 

* ‘ Yes, dear, I am here.’ 

‘ I thought I was visited by an angel.’ 

She was in a light print morning gown, her face was pale, 
and in the dimness of the room might well have been thus 
mistiiken. 

‘ Uncle Ronald, Worthivale, and I have been keeping up 
quite a revel,’ he said. 

She looked round ; there were no glasses on the table, but 
plenty of papers scribbled over with calculations. 

‘ This looks sadly dissipated,’ he said; ‘ I am sorry you see 
me and my room in such a condition, Grace.’ « 

‘ Oh, Herbert! do not think to deceive me. I know well 
what it means. All hope gone.* Everything lost. Is it not 
so?’ 

He did not answer. 

‘ Yes, brother, I knew the worst, and I am glad that I do.^ 
I have not slept at all. I was sure you and the dear uncles 
were restless through trouble. I have come to you thus early 
to set your mind at ease. The house need not be sold, the' 
servants need not receive notice. All is not lost. E tenebris 
lux.’ 

‘ I see no ligjit.’ 

‘ It is coming.’ 

Who will bring it ? ’ 

‘I daresay I shall.’ 

* You, dear sister 1 ’ said Lord Saltcombe with a laugh. ‘ Do 
you remember the little snipe that supposed it could stay up‘ 
the heavens with its feet, when the thunder rolled, and it 
thought they were falling ? It said, ** I, even I, will uphold 
the skies.” ’ 
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CHAPTEE XLVn. 

LSIQH. 

The Archdeacon left without giving advice. He had no 
advice that he could give. He looked ill. When Micah had 
liis icWs stolen hy thievish men of Dan, he beat his breast and 
tore his beard, and cried, ‘Ye have taken away my gods which 
I made, and what have I more 1 ’ The belief in his family 
stability had been the deepest fibre in his soul, and now that 
conviction was torn up, his mind was in collapse. He had re¬ 
garded himself as able to assist in every emergency if not 
with money, yet with counsel, and now he found himself 
powerless to avert the impending ruin either with money or 
with counsel. 

The General wrote letters all day, which he tore up .and re¬ 
wrote. He looked greyer and older than hefore, and was 
silent^ at meals. Lord Saltcombe placed no reliance on his 
sister’s promise of relief. Whence could it come ? He know 
of ly) quarter. She had given him no reason for encourage¬ 
ment. He attributed her hopes to a natur,al dis[)osition to 
look for the best. He deft;rred brcsiking the news to tlie 
Duke, from his habitual procrastination, of putting off doing 
what was unpleasant. 

Charles Cheek was still at *tho Lodge. He could not dis- 
)bey his father, who had insisted on his remaining there, but 
lie was getting mortally weary of tlio lifi;. • l^iuly Grace 
exercised over him the same spell, but the country life, the 
want of daily variety, tlie lack of gemial companions of his 
own age, made him wish himself back in Plymouth. He had 
no resources in himself, and a man without .such resources is 
only happy in a crowd. 

‘ Beavis, old boy,’ he said one day, ' I shall give a dinner at 
the “ Duke’s Head,” and break this frightful monotony. Young 
Sheepwash and I play at billiards when we do not hunt, and 
there'are one or two other fellows at the club, who arc not l»ad, 
but stupefied by living out of the world. I feel like a comet 
getting further and further into outer space. This Kingsbridge 
W ose of life’s backwaters where only sticks as.semblo.’ I shall 
give a dinner. I’ll ask the Vicar’s son. He is a good fellow 
enough. His father wants him to go into the Church, l)ecau.se 
the Duke can dispose of some livings, but he wants to go on 
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the stage, which is absurd ; he has no looks and nft m^nory. 
Can I invite Saltcombe 1’ * • 

‘ You can call him. but will he come 1 ^ think not * he is 
much engaged over unpleasant businesf., which has piPt him out 
of tune.’ * 

* Out of tune ! I should think so ; there is no tune in him 
at all.’ 

‘ You must excuse him. He has heavy anxieties.’ 

‘ I know that—about money. That is no exdhse for moping. 

1 am always in trouble about money, but it never spoils my * 
pitch. Beavis 1 you have not heard of my last escapade, and 
how I got out of it. I lost a hundred pounds on a snail to 
Captain Finch. I hadn’t a hundred pence in my pocket, and 
he was under orders for India. A girl got me out of my 
hobble. Little monkey ! It fills me with laughter whenever 
I think of her. Beavis !' His Grace the Duke of Kingsbridge 
could not do better than cross the palm of that little witch 
with silver. She’ll help him, if help be possible.’ 

‘ How did you—or she manage it 1 ’ 

‘ She is a queer piece of goods, very respectable. Not a 
word against her character. I have had many a joke with her. 
now and then. Well!—will you believe me ? —she appealed to 
my father, and threatened breach of promise.’ 

‘ Had you given her occasion ? Did you like her 1 ’ 

‘ Like her !. Couldn’t help liking her. Such a rogue! 
Enough to make one laugh all day. You never knew where 
to have her. Well, my father was in a tearing rage, and wenlf 
down to Plymouth to see her, and bought her off with a 
hundred pounds.’ 

‘ What has that to do with your debt f ’ 

‘ Everything. She enclosed the note by next post, with my 
compliments tq Captain Finch, who was surprised amd de¬ 
lighted to get the money so expeditiously.’ 

‘ She kept none of the money ? ’ 

* Not a farthing.’ 

‘Is she well off?' 

* Has not a sixpence.’ 

‘ Why did she do this ? ’ 

‘ To help me. Because I christened my snail after her. I 
wish I could go to Plymouth, and see her again to thankdier. 
It seems shabby not to do so, don’t it ? ’ t 

‘ Your father was quite right in insisting that you should 
stay here.’ 
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*I cainnot Btand it much* longer, Beavis. The countiy 
\m9fiot created for me.* Glad I wasn’t bom in prehistoric 
periods before "tcsBrns were. Your father is most kind and 
good lK)* receive me, and the people at the Court are very 
hospitable,*but I get tired of the same faces, same scenes, 
same subjects of conversation, day after day. I do not know 
how 1 should Eve without the club and the billiard-table.’ 

‘Cou enjo^ your walks with the ladies.’ 

‘ I get a certain distance with Lady Grace, but no further' 

‘ Pray how much further do you want to go ? Pretty well 
for you to be received into such a house with courtesy ’ 

‘ Oh, don’t you know 1 My fatlier and I liave settled that 
she 13 to become Mrs. Charles—I mean, Lady Grace; Clieek.’ 

‘What an honour! ’ exclaimed 13(>avis, sarca.stieally. ‘ Pray 
are the Duke and tlie lady informed of your intentions ? ’ 

‘ No, 1 have not had sufficient eiicouragc'ment.’ 

‘Then let me advise you to refniin from communicatiii" 
the flattering proposal to either, till you /lave received tJie re"^ 
quisite encouragement.’ 

‘ Of course, of course,’ said the unabaslierl Charles. ‘ My 
goiicrnor is set on it. I should like it well enough. Wiien 
I am with her, I am over head and cars j when I uni away, I 
am not so sure that she wilJ suit me,’ 

‘ Have done 1 ’ exclaimed Beavis. ‘ This is intolerable.’ 

‘Did you ever hear the story of the North Country collier 
and his son, who were breeding a dog for fighting ? The son 
went under the table and barked, and the dog flew at liim 
and bit his nose, and held on as a stoat to a raljbit. The lad 
screamed to his father to call off the dog j but the old fellow 
said, “ Let him bite, lad, let him bite, it’ll be the making o' 
the pup.” I think my governor is urging me on in this allair 
for the same reason. “ It’ll lie the makingof,the pup,”lie say.s.’ 

Beavis’s face flushed. He turned his hack and walkr-d 
away. Charles Check ran after him. ‘There, old fellow, 
don’t take amiss what I have said ; it is only a joke.’ 

‘ Then joke on some other subject. Lady Grace Evelelgh 
is sacred.’ 

‘ By all means,’ said young Cheek, ‘ we’ll change the topic. 
Are you going to the Plymouth ball ? ’ 

‘ No, I think not.’ 

‘ Nor Lord Saltcombe, nor her ladyship f * 

‘ They never attend.’ 

‘ Well 1—I am off to the Court. We have planned a walk 
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to-day to Leigh Prioiy, which they say is pretty; and we 
shall pick primroses and wood anemones on the way. Jfiii 
you come t ’ 

‘ No, I have business.’ 

‘Then there will be only three of us—tricolor. Lady 
Grace, Cousin Lucy, and myself. Saltcombe has something to 
detain him.’ 

Beavis nodded. He was ruffled by what Charles liad%aid, 
and the swell in his temper would not allay itself at once. 
Charles walked through the park and joined the ladies. 

Leigh is an old priory converted into a farmhouse; it is 
almost as left by the monks when expelled three hundred 
years ago, with scarce an alteration save the destruction of 
the church. It stands in a wooded valley, with rich green 
meadows occupying the bottom. A sweet, sheltered nook, 
baskuig in the sun—a place in which to dream life away. 

The walk was pleasant, the air soft, the sun bright, the 
buds of the honeysuckle had burst into leaf, an occasional 
white butterfly flickered in the way. The woods were 
speckled with starry wind-flowers, and the edges full of 
yellow primroses. Here and there the blue periwinkle was 
spread as a mat. It had escaped originally from the priory 
garden, as had the snowdrops, an6 had become wild, like the 
virtues—simple virtues—of the old monks, which lingered on 
in the congenial soil of the simple rustic souls of thirt part of 
Devon. 

‘ I wonder whether there is truth in Sir Henry Spelman’s 
doctrine tliat Church property carries with it a curse that 
consumes the lay impropriators,’ said Lady Grace, partly to 
Lucy, partly to herself. ‘ Leigh has belonged to the Evc- 
leighs since the dissolution.’ 

‘ No, Lady Grace,’ answered Charles ; ‘ the cause of decay 
is generally to be found nearer at hand than in a theft of tliree 
centuries.’ 

‘ Yes,’ she amswered, with a sad smile, ‘ no doubt you are 
right. We throw back the blame on our remote forefathers, 
that we may shut our eyes to our own faults. We Eveleighs 
have but our own improvidence to look to as the cause of our 
fall. We have not taken , warning in time. We let occasion 
slip, till occasion came no more.’ 

‘ There is no immediate anxiety, I hope,’ said the young mart 

‘ Yes, before tho year is out, our doom will be sealed, our 
ruin published to the whole world.’ 
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Lwsy l<Jbked at her friend with surprise. Hitherto she had 
not BDoken on this subject to a stranger, and now she was 

courting convessatipn thereon 

• ‘Let ds hope for theJoest,’ said Charles. 

‘Itis.of "ho avail hoping. We have cast out the anchor, 
ant} there is no bottom in which it will bite. A fig tree in our 
oarden has been failing for some years. Last autumn I pointed 
hi out to old Jonathan. “ Please, my lady,” he said, “ the ig is 
going home.” "This spring the wood is dead, and Jonathan is 
stubbing up the roots. “ He’s gone home, as I said,” was his 
remark. Well 1 the old tree of Eveleigh is also going home, 
and next year we shall be stubbed up out of Court Royal, and 
gone home altogether.' 

Young Check did not relish a dismal subject. He tried to 
brighten the conversation by changing the topic. 

‘ Do you ever go to the Plymouth balls ? They arc select 
and good,’ 

‘ I have not been for some years. At one time, but not 
since Saltcombe has not cared to attend.’ 

‘Won’t you come to the next, at Easter ? ’ 

I|Ldy Grace paused, looked down, and said, ‘ If you 
wish it.’ 

Lucy started, glanced at her timidly, and coloured. Even 
Charles was surprised. He said quickly, ‘Wish it! It will 
crown the ball with perfection. Oh ! Liidy Grace, how de¬ 
lightful I Then Lucy also will come, and, no doubt, Lord 
Saltcombe also. That will be charming indeed I How pleased 
the Plymouth people will be ! ’ 

Charles Cheek found a bank of blue borage and pink 
crane’s-bill, and some golden celandine—tlje two former had 
lingered through the mild winter, untouched by frost. He 
made two I’ttle bouquets, and prc.sented one, to oacli of the 
ladies. On their way home the conversation reverted to the 
family troubles. Lucy was puzzled. She did not say much ; 
she left the other two to talk. Her mind was engJiged wonder¬ 
ing at her friend’s manner, which seemed changed, 
k ‘ I wish—oh ! how I wish,’ said Liidy Grace, ‘ that there 
vrere some means by which our ruin might be averted. 1 would 
do much—I would do anything that lay in my own power —to 
sav* my dear father the sorrow, and to give my brother a 
ch«.nce of beginning life again, uncru-shed by the consciousness 
of the impending Gbtterdamnierung. ’I'hc knowledge of what 
was coming has blighted his life, once so bright with promise.’ 
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Charles looked intently in W face. 

‘ Do you really mean this, Ladj* Grace i ’ 

‘ What I say, I mean,’ she answered, wjtlw a slight fremor 
in her voice. 

Lucy, frightened, looked at her, and saw two fiery spots in 
her cheeks. 

‘I have no pride. If it lay with m^ I would sacrifice 
myself, were my sacrifice worth anything to anyone.’ 

‘ Lady Grace ! ’ 

No more was said. They were in the park. They saw 
Lord Ronald walking towards them, without his hat, his white 
hair raised hy the wind. lie was looking excited. 

‘ I want you, Grace. There is a telegram—from Edward. 
No, I do not mean that—about your Uncle Edward. A tele¬ 
gram from Glastonbury, from Elizabeth ; come in. Saltcombe 
and I must be off immediately. The carriage is being got 
ready without delay. We must catch the 7.40 up train. 
That, however, sticks at Exeter, and we shall have to waste 
over an hour of precious time on the platform. It cannot be 
Irelpcd, though the Duke urges our telegraphing for a special.’ 

‘ What is it ?—Oh, uncle! ’ exclaimed Lady Grace,,with. 
fluttering heart, ‘ tell me the worst—is he-? ’ 

‘ No, not that,’ answered Lord Ronald hastily, but he 
turned his head aside and wiped his eyes j ‘ whilst there is life 
there is hope. A seizure. How severe, the telegram, that is, 
Elizabeth, does not say. Salfcombe and I are requested to 
hurry to Sleepy Hollow. The wording is short. Elizabeth* 
might have been fulhr. We have not told the Duke all; 
only that we are wanted, and that—that Edward is unwell. 
That has made him uneasy. You must go to him, and pacify 
him, and in an hour or so show him the telegram. I am 
afraid, Grace, that this is a serious case. How blows do fall 
one after another 1 and Edward the one man of the family on 
whom one leaned ! My God I if we lose him, what shall— 
what shall we do ? ’ 

As Charles parted with them at the door, lAdy Grace said 
to him, in a sad, plaintive voice, ‘ I am sorry I cannot keep* 
my promise. You see the reason. I cannot attend the ball.’ 

That evening, in her room, Lucy said to her, * Oh, Grace! 
what am I to understand? You gave Mr. Cheek tfuch 
encouragement 1 After that—^he will be daring to ask for 
your hand.’ 

* If he does I will give it him.’ 
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CHAPTER XLVIII, 

» 

THE FALL OF A PILLAR. 

Lord Ronald and the Marquess reached Bridgew ater at niid- 
iiigiit. ,,There they engaged a fly, and dro\ c across country 
to Sleepy Hollow. The drive was long. There was no (rain 
^0 late from Highbridgo to tllastonbuiy, conse(]uent]y they 
had no choice. When they drew up at tlie rectory door (lie 
hour was early in the morning, and the fli’st streaks of dawn 
appeared. A light was in an upper wimlow. 

Lady Elizabeth appeared. She had ex[)ected them, and 
sat up; she was calm and collected. Lord Milward was no 
inore. He had not recovered from his strok(>. Tlie .irch- 
deaconry of Wellington, a canonry in (Jlastonhiirv, ami (lie 
rectory of Sleepy Hollow, weroopen for ejiger ajiplicants. 

A bright firo was burning in the study, and the talde was 
laid near it. The cook was uji, and a smell of mntton-chojis 
pervaded the house. 

‘ Will you have some hot wine and w'atm*, or .stout 1 ’asked 
Lady ^piizabcth. ‘ Dear old npin. He .seemed to know me. 
I held his hand, and ho pre.s.sed it when 1 .spoke to him. There 
is Worcester sauce, if you like it. He .sceim'd \(‘ry unliki' 
himself when he returned from Wourt Royal. I am afraid he 
Uiver-exerted his brain. I know you all thought him very 
clover. I always considered him very f/ood. 'riien- is cold 
rabbit pie, if you prcfiT it; but I have no doubt you are 
chilly, and would like what is hot. At this hour there is no 
choice—chops and mashed potatoes, or cold meat. 'I'liere was 
a worry,.moreover, about riipairs. Nothing has l>eeii done to 
the house for some time—in fact, wm have not Had the money 
to execute necess.ary repairs. How we .shall have a teri-ible 
bill for dilapidations. Edward got a buihlor to go over the 
roof with him, because the rain came in. 1 think he caught a 
cliill, and being below par he succumbed. Jle was a very 
good man, and so dear to me ! ’ Lady Elizabeth began to r-ry. 

‘ I know the chops are tender,’ she said, .after having w'ipetl her 
eyes. ^‘One of our own sheep—■we killed on Alonday. 1 »lo not 
know why it is that when wc buy mutton we give tfinpence to 
tenpence-halfpenny, and when we sell we get only six])ence. W e. 
could not eat all the sheep ourselves, so wliat we did not want 

z 
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was sold to our workmen and parishioners. Edwtrd let tl ' 
liave it at si.xpence. He was ^ kind—so over-kintl j|“ 
was easily imposed upon. He did not sufficiently o^iside, 
himself.’ Presently, after another suifuiionW tmi^, 'Ko^ 
mast eat. There is ground rice in a shape, and sirawbeny jam 
1 know you are unhappy. You loved Edward. So did I • 
but we are liuinan, and must care for our bodies. Eat, eat] 
lionald. Einish that bottle ; you shall have another ^icorked 
in a minute. That insufferable curate of oars Im mounted 
the blue ribbon. The last word I hoard him murmur wa% 
“Ichabod;” that means “The glory is departed.” I am 
alluding to Edward, not the curate. I thought he wanted to 
leave me a message. His lips moved, though his eyes were 
closed, so T leaned over him and said, “ Yes, Edward, dear, 
what is it 1 ” Then he sighed heavily, and pressed my hand, 
and opened his eyes, and said, “ Ichabod ! ” 1 believe after 

that he bad not a conscious moment. Never mind, Ronald, 
the gravy has not gone through.’ This referred to a spill of 
the juice from the chops on the biblecloth. The General’s, 
hand had trembled as he helped himself to the gravy. ‘I 
think you had better not see him to-night. He looks so sweet 
and peaceful, as if he were twenty years younger. Dear, dear 
follow! What shall I do without him ? You had better Ik 
down ; do go to bed for a few hours. You shall not be dis¬ 
turbed ; you have had a long and harassing journey, and you, 
Ronald, at your time of life', cannot bear these strains like tlu’ 
young. Now, of course, nothing can be done. If he hjd 
lived till your arrival it would have been different. Your 
l)eds are aired, have no fear ; and there are fires in your 
rooms.’ 

Lord Ronald and the Marquess remained till after the 
funeral. The funeral was conducted with some stj\te ; Lord 
Edward was an Archdeacon, Canon of the Cathedral of Glas¬ 
tonbury, and last, but not least, son of a Duke. All the prin¬ 
cipal clergy and gentry of the neighbourhood attended, and 
the parishioners showed and wept, the women especially- 
Would the next rector let them have his mutton at sixpence 1 

The Hon. Cadogan Square, brother of Lady Elizabeth, wHs 
there. The Squares were a great legal family, the head of 
which had been created a peer. 

When the Archdeacon’s will was read, it was foun^ that 
he left all his personalty to his wife, five hundred pountls to 
the Cathedral of Glastonburyq five hundred to the widows and 
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orphans of»the diocese, four hmWred to the County Hospital, 
one hiihdred to the S.P.G,, and one hundred to the C.M.S. 
All til* rest of bis property was to go to his niece Grace, 
ilirt wbe» his'affafrS were looked into, it was further dis¬ 
covered that Jiis real property had been got rid of, sunk in the 
j^eat Kiiigsbridge vortex in loan upon loan. Further, it 
was discovered that dilapidations on the rectory, and the 
chance^ and some cottages on the glebe, would amount to a 
tliousand poundB, which the widow would );e called ujion l»v 
.that liorsc-leoch Queen Anne to pay. 

It was further discovered that Lord Iklward wa.s si'vcral 
hundred pounds in arrear to tlie (jllastoiibuiy Lank. Also, 
that the butcher’s bill (mutton nevi'v below leiipeiiee) for the 
last eighteen mouths was unpaid, and amouiiled to one Inmdvi'd 
and forty pounds four shillings and tivi* ]ieiue three fiirthinn^. 
The grocer’s bill for the last two yi’ars had b<>eu a uiiniing 
account, with runuiiig discharges of a few ])o\nuls at raiidoin 
the wine merchant’s had not liecii attein])te(l to be paid cxeepr 
liy fresh orders. Lord llouahl was (>x('entor. Tt <-o.st liini lifty 
pounds to prove a will which left nothing to aiiyl)ody but. 
debts. The Madras llailway bonds had been sold a week 
hefon? the death of the Archdeacon, and what had beemne of 
the money nobody knew. A’y money was found in the house, 
except thirteen shillings and sixpenct', the ja-oei'cds jif the .sale 
of part of the sheep to parishioners, at sixpence iier pound. 

Lord Ronald was obliged to write to tlu* Duke to entreat 
tint to send him some money to co\er immediate e\])enses. 'J'his 
the Duke was foidiuilately able to do out of tlio ])roc<-eds of tla- 
Madras Railway bonds, which had g<aie to him, and )i<! had 
given the Arehdeacou a note of hand for the iimount, whieli 
somehow could not be found. 


Most fortunately the club accounts, tbechun h aceoimt.s. 
were in perfect order, as were tho.sc! of the dioei'siin .societies ol 
which the Archdeacon was treasurer. 'I’liis u.is only '■<' 


because thc.se were managed by Lady hllizaltetli, v.ho kr'pt all 
the money received in green bai/.e bags, pro{)erly lalielled. in a 
lucked cupboard, suspended to pegs, like IJluebeard s wi%es 
xlie curate, however, had not rcciMved his .salary for tin* last 
half-year. The servants had all ]j(;eii jiaid recently. Ladv 

«... . _i 


Royal. He had been very warmly attached to his brother 
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Edward, whom he had reverenced as a pillar of ofthodpxy—a 
pillar he was, like that of Pompey, supporting Nothmg»-and 
an ultimate appeal in all matters of dilliciilt 7 ,relating*to the 
farms. Lord Ronald was a man with a very geiftla, terifler 
lieart, and Edward had been associated with hirf'happy boyish 
days. Tliey had been at school together ; they had been com¬ 
panions in the holidays together. In after life, Ronald had 
always made of his brother Edward his closest frifvad and 
confidant, and adviser. Consequently the death of the Arch¬ 
deacon shook the old man profoundly. The troubles and* 
difliculti(;s involved in his executorsliip bewildered and de¬ 
pressed him. 

The Duke was shocked to see how altered he was when he 
returned to Court Royal. lie lost his memory now and tlien, 
and seemed dazed, and had to hold his hand to his head to 
recollect himself, llis face was more lined, his hair whiter, it 
looked tliiiuKw ; he was less carefully dressed, and his hands 
shook, llis back was bent, and his tread had lost its firmness. 

The Duke clasped his brother’s hand. ‘You have felt the 
loss of Edward severely, Ronald. So have I. Dear, good, 
loving soul, full of honour and charity ! And what a brain 1 
clear, sound, well balanced. He ought to have been a Cishop. 
Wiill ! the world of this nineteenth centuiy was not worthy of 
him. There is one great and good man the less, the like of 
whom will not be met with again.’ 

After a pause ho continuM : ‘ I do not know what we are 
coming to. The spirit of the age has affected our excellei* 
Worthivalc. He demurred to my putting all the servants in 
mouining. He said the e.xpensc would be so great, as all the 
men must have new black liveries, and the women each a pair 
of black gowns and a bonnet apiece. I overrode his objections. 
I have no patience with this peddling spirit of retrenchment, 
whether in the affairs of the nation or of this house. It would 
be a scandal not to go into moui’niiig for Lord Edward. The 
e.xpense is unavoidable. T presume he has left a handsome 
.sum behind him. I think you told me in your letter that he. 
liad left everything, excei)t a few trifles in charity, to Graej^ 
As for Elizabeth, she is provided for by her marriage settlc- 
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ment.’ 

‘ I am afraid Gnace’s chance of getting anything i% verv 
small,’ said the General; ‘and we shall be hard put to, to^nd 
money for the charities. I don’t quite know what is to be 
done about the debts—is Elizabeth to pay them ? They arc 
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heavy* As for the ch.avili'js, tlwjy aiiiomit to sistccn lunulrt'il 
poundi,and th^ |ve must find] if we do not find it voluutiiiily, 
til? Dean’and Cha|)tpr,^iid the oiliceis of die AVidows and 
Orplians, aud*Propagation of Heathens, auJCiiureh Jlissimiary 
can force us. It would he a scandal-' 

‘ My dear Ronald, everything shall he paid at onei'. 1 sliall 
see Worthivale to-day.’ 

‘Let SaltcoAbeand me settle that,’ .said the Oeiieial. Do 
• not concern yourself further in this matter. I do nut know 
whether Saltcomhe has spohen to you about the mortgages on 
Court Royal and King.shridgo. They ha\-e to l>e met yrv 
speedily. Indeed, time is flying, and the money mn.sl. he raised. 
I have been thinking—what do you .say, Duke, to the .s.ile of 
Kingshridge House ? It is of no manner of use to you 
now V 

‘ Good Heavens! ’ The Duke ro.se in his chair. ‘ Do I liear 
you ariglit 'I The sale of Kingsln idge I louse ? Your w its are 
leaving you, Ronald. How can we sell that 1 AVe mu.st have 
a town house. Why, Saltcomhe Avill he marrving - he may h(‘ 
.Duke shortly, and then ho must .s])(‘nd the season in liondmi. 
No, not another word of that, ’ihe Duke witlioutatown I'esi- 
donee ! like a foreign yellow-hacked hook, published without a 
cover! ’ 

‘AA^g cannot make bricks without straw, murmured the 
General. ’ 

* ‘How, bricks without straw?’ asked the Ibike, testily. 

‘ We are in a condition in which wc do not know where to 
look for money, and yet we have to pay Ldwards heipiesis, 
some at least of his debts, and the mortgages on the \ ( ry heai t 


of the property. 

‘Werthivilo'vill manage it.’ 

‘ Worthivale cannot work miracles. The jllvingtoii mort¬ 
gages arc also called in, and the Loddi.swell threatened. 

‘ Send Saltcomhe to me. AVe will arrange for a fresh mort¬ 
gage, or get these tramsferred. They have been transfeiiei 

^already—at least some of them.’ . 

‘But more money must he found, and a transfer is no e.isy 
in these unsettled times. The property is burdenei »(}oik 


wha4 it can bear in prosperous times.’ • i 

.The Duke bit his lips and frowned. ‘AVe ha\e managed 
very well hitherto, and we shall manage in the future. 

‘We have managed in the way of the ostrich le X 
crest, and not an inappropriate one—hy putting our leaf s in o 
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a biisli, and thinking;, because wo see no danger, that«noiie 
nionaccs.’ • 

‘ Really, Ronald, your anxiety as §xeculor to Eilft^aid’s \flll 
lias ruffled your temper.’ • 

‘ Not a bit. Something must be done, and I do not know 
what to do, now Edward is gone. I expect(;d Saltcombe to 
have told you all—he undertook to do so. As he has %ik'd, I 
must. Emmanuer.s mortgages must be paid alf once—those of 
Moses and Levi within three months—bills have been calle 1 ‘ 
in, which we must meet. Here arc our dcibts to Edward, whii li 
must bo cancelled within a twelvemonth, and the charitablt; 
societies satisfied. It will never do for them to say that tiie 
poor and tlic heathen have been cheated of a few pounds by 
the noble liou.so of Kingsbridge. Then then! is thcLoddiswell 
mortgage—and others that are sure to come.’ 

‘These things right themselves,’ said the Duke. ‘“Tout 
vient h celui qui sait attendro.” Let Haltcombo take tho.se 
troubles off your mind.’ 

‘Salteondio is prcyiared to sell.’ 

‘To that 1 will never consent.’ 

‘ If you will not sell voluntarily, the mortgagees wifi sell 
from under your feet.’ r 

‘ Nonsen.se. Worthi vale will satisfy them all without their 
coming to extremities ; besides, if it did come to that—rwcll— 
rather bo rolibed than voluntaVily alienate the patrimony of our 
ancestors.’ 

‘ Ijook hero, Duke. Let us soil those Rubeiis at Kingsbridge 
House. .Some of thorn are scarcely decent—fat nude females 
and satyrs tumbling amid goat.s, and peaches, and grapes, and 
cherubs, and red ami blue dnapery, which is everywhere e.xcept 
where it ought to bo. One of thorn, you know, ispovoml with 
a curtain. Of what good to us are these pictures ? Let them 
be .soitl. They are worth a gr('at deal of money, and we should 
bo thankful to be rid of such voluptuous nightmares.’ 

‘Th(!y were presented to the b’ield Marslial by the grateful 
City of Antwerp. They are heirlooms. They have a history., 
They have been engraved. We cannot part witli them.’ 

‘ There is a quantity of old plate here—I should say tons 
of it, which is never used. Why should not that be sold 4’ 

‘ For the best pos.sible reason, that each piece has ahistofy. 
Some wei’e presented for services rendered, others arc works of 
high art, .some came to us through distinguished mannages. No, 
the plate cannot be parted with.’ 
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‘Then the books. There are porclios of voliiiiios in the 
hbra^ no one ever looks iiAo, some, doubtless, vahiiiblo ; ))os 
siljy som^uniqub. • Let us liave down a L<mdon liookselb'i' to 
value them, ajid if need Uc, purchase them. Whieli of us can s 
for old books now ? ’ 

‘They are all bound and impressed with our arms on tlie 
covers, or have our bookplates inside. 1 eaimot eiidun' tin- 
thouf'lftof theuj findiu" their way into tli(> libraries of eommon 
^ Dicks and Harries. No—the books must not be .sold.’ 

‘There is the family jewelry. There an* maumilieeut .si'ts 
of diamonds and other stones, never worn. Let tlu'in be dis 
posed of.’ 

‘ Not on any account. Saltcombe may marry, and bis w ife 
will ne('d our jewelry. You would not have a Dneliess of 
Kingsbrid^'c without her diamonds 

‘ I give it up,’ said the (Jeneral, distractedly, with his band 
to his head. 

‘ My dear Ilonald,’ said the ])uk(‘, ‘ if we are to go down, 
which 1 will not for one moment admit, let ussiid< lik(* IvieiKi 
and his sister in the last scene of the opera, amid falling pil- 
•larsof Church and State, of the moral and .social order. 1 sei'on 
all sides threatenings of the dis.solntion of the bases of soviet,\. 
It may be that we, in linghtnd, will go through throes like 
those of the Revolution in France. It looks like it. All that 
we lionnur and hold sacred is upmacf'd. 'I’hetc' is no securit \ 
anywhere. In the general .social uplu'aval and constitutional 
overthrow, we may be crashed, but do Jiot let us contribute to 
our own fall.’ 

‘I want to avert it,’ exclaimed the (Jeneral. 

‘Listen tome. 1 must trouble you not to interru|it me 
There is one thing of which, if we be true to ourselves, we can 
never be despoiled—our dignity. Let us maintain that. Jii t 
us combat the powers of evil—1 mean the. democra{ y-’ 

‘Rut this is not a case of (hanocracy at all, but of debt,’ 
interrupted the General. 

‘You are again snapping the thread of my argument,’ 
*said the Duke, offended ; ‘and now 1 <lon’t know where I was. 
it has shrunk out of reach like a ruptureil tendon. Ito nfit 
let us cast away what is ours, as .sops to Cerbeiais, to facilitate 
an Avenian descent.’ 

• ‘ What about tlie charitable bc(|uest.s 1 1 he honour of tin; 
family is at stake.’ 

‘Where the honour of the family is menaced, it must be 
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maintained at all cost. “ L’honneur avant la vie," I5u41 can 
see no dignity in the lizard, which’ when pursued slip|^oiut 
after joint of his tail, and is content if he T.vtS, a maimed ajjd 
despicable trunk.’ ■■ • 

Lord Ronald was trifling with a bronze lizard paper-weight 
on the table as the Duke spoke, and his Grace’s eyes were on 
it. ‘ There is something to me unspeakably contemptible in 
attempting to conciliate the masses by dropping privile^ after 
privilege, and selling estate after estate to satisfy Jewish 
money-lenders—it is all the same.’ He paused, still looking at 
the lizard. ‘ I do not see how it is possible that Edward can 
have left so little. He had a good income from several 
quarters, and Elizabeth was not penniless.’ 

‘ He has left nothing but debts.’ 

‘ What sort of debts ? ’ 

* Rutchcr’s bill, grocer, shoemaker, clerical tailor, fruiterer 
—I cannot tell you all. There is quite a commotion among 
the shopkeepers of Glastonbury; they think they will be done 
out of their money.’ 

The Duke reddened. ‘ Done out of their money ! Non¬ 
sense, Ronald ! With me to fall back on 1 Write to th#m at 
once. I make myself solely responsible for all my brother’s 
debts. Every man shall be paid, and paid promptly,’ 

Tjord Ronald still stood playing with the bronze lizard. 

‘Well!’ said the Duke, looking up, ‘that settles every¬ 
thing, I trust.’ 

‘ Rut whence is the money to come 1 ’ 

‘ My dear fellow, I cannot attend to such trifles. Worthi- 
vale will manage that. Let him have the figures.’ 

‘ And the charities 1 ’ 

‘ All shall be paid—to the fraction of a penny.’ 

‘ Rut how ? i 

‘ That is not your affair. It can be done, of course. I 
pledge myself to pay.’ 

The General sighed. ‘ Oh, Edward I Edward! ’ he moaned, 
as ho walked away more dispirited than when he entered the 
room. ‘ Only your genius could now disperse the cloud oi 
diflicultics ! And you are gone. One pillar is fallen, and the 
whole building will go to pieces.’ 
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AN APJIIL FOOL. 

A CHEAT change had come over Lazarus. it dati'd 

from tlie sprouting of the moustache, or from the coiit'erenco 
at Court Royal, and the tinal imposition of tei iiis on tlu' great 
family, could not be determined by Joanna witlMiiei lv. She 
thought that the change l)egan witli tins moustaihe and 
ripened after the latter event. Lazarus was elaie. OKI 
Cheek had retired without interfc'rence, and now tliat his 
heart was lifted up, ho was more lilx'ral tlian when lu' con¬ 
sented to an occasional bloater. Indcxid this lil>enil tend(Mi(‘y 
had swelled into large proportions, lie had not shrunk from 
saddle of mutton with onion sauce, nor from fillet of veal willi 
stuffing, nor from sirloin of beef and Yorkshire pudding only 
at pork he had drawn a line, for he was strict in his Hebraic 
prejudices. 

‘Have pig’s puddings if you like, Joanna. Don’t let my 
inclinations bar your way—ycit, perhaps, sueh is tlie delieacy of 
your feelings, you don’t like to e.at and see, me fast.’ lie spoke; 
thickly, making strange efi’orts with his mouth to get out the 
words. * • 

» ‘ What is the matter with you, j\lr. Lazarus ? Your sjicecli 

is queer, and your appearance changed-’ Joanna stojiped 

short, and stared. Lazarus opened his Trioutli. lie had pro¬ 
vided himself with a double set of artificial bsith. 

‘ I thought I’d electrify you,’ h»! said. ‘ Y(‘s—I’ve had my 
jaw ta^en in hand by an arti.st—a dtmtist. (Jost me a lot of 
money, Joaifna, the charge was outrageous—a fancy f)rice as for 
an object of vertu. But, so long as it pleases you, 1 don’t care. 

‘I wish,’ said Joanna, ‘that you’d be more particular about 
your hair, Mr. Lazarus. You make your pillow as black as if 
you used your head for a flue brush.’ 

* Lazarus looked down. 

‘ You used to have grey hair.’ 

‘Not grey,’ said the Jew ; ‘just a speckle here and there 
like wood anemones in a grove.’ 

* ‘ But now your hair is glossy black. Don’t use your head 
again on the chimney. If you object to a sweep I will use a 
holly bush.’ 
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‘ It is not that,’ he said, humbly, 

‘ Then wliat is it ? ’ 

‘ Dye,’ he replied, with deepened colour,'—& Soppory^blush. 

‘ Dye that cost me five shillings. I’ve^gone through a course 
of Zylobalsanuim and Eau des Fees. There, Joanna, if I 
blacken my pillowcase I am sorry. Henceforth i’ll tie a 
black silk handkerchief round my head when I I'etirc t(^bed.’ 

‘ What was that concern I found on the .chair in your 
room, this morning 1 ’ 

‘ JMy stays,’ whispered the Jew. 

‘Stays ! ’ echoed Joanna. 

‘ Call itcors(;t,’ said Lazarus. ‘ It sounds more aristocratic. 
My figure wants it.’ 

‘Whatnext?’ asked Joanna contemptuously. ‘Are you 
coming out in kniekerbockers and a Norfolk blou.:o ?’ 

‘ I don’t like irony,’ said the J(!W ; ‘it hurts my feelings, 
which are ticklish as the soles of my feet. Joanna ! Avhat say 
you to a picnic 1 A jaunt to Princ(;’s Town, on the moors in 
this brilliant spring weather, and a look at the convicts—so as 
to combine moral edification with pleasure 1 ’ 

‘ I should like it.’ • 

‘You shall have it. Express, a wish, and I fly to fulfil it. 

I have even forestalled your wishes. I’ve invited the old lady 
from the ham and sausage shop to join us as a sort of chai)eron, 
you understand.’ :• * 

‘ When is this to be ? ’ « 

‘ On Sunday, when no business is doing. A carriage and 
pair, in style. It will cost a lot, too, but what of that, if it 
give Joanna pleasure, and the mountain air bring roses to her 
che(>ks, and the sight of the prisoiu'rs inspire her heart with 
virtue.’ , 

‘ Why have you invited Mrs. Thre.sherl ’ 

‘ As a chaperon. But,’ with a chuckle, ‘ if it would suit 
you better, Joanna, to come alone with me, I’m— as I always 
am and must be—agreeable. The weight will be less for the 
horses. The ham and sausiige woman weighs ten stone before 
her dinner. Not that we shall be charged less for going without^ 
her—but we shall have to feed her out of our pockets. There 
is that to be considered. If I order a dinner at six shillings, 
and there are only ourselves to eat it, we shall consume tlfree- 
shillings’worth each, whereas if Mrs. Thresher comes we shS.ll 
be limited to two. That has to bo considered. However, it 
is for you to decide. I’ll regulate my appetite by your decision. 
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Joanna said nothing, he added, ‘ TJiero is anodier point 
worthfcveighin". ^ If tlie ham and sausage lady comes, 1 must 
sit»witii i*y hack t6 the,horses ; that makesHu' bilious, and 
spoils my relish of the victuals. Where you i)ay you cxjk , t 
to relish. It wouldn’t bo etiquette to .s(‘t a lady rt'arwards 
to the horses, Avould it ? Hut no—I’ll manage. \\'e’ll ha\e a 
wagonqfte ! ’ 

‘There’s on* thing I should like above every other,’said 
• Joanna ; ‘that i.s, to go to the ball.’ 

‘ The ball ! Hut I can’t ))e there.’ 

‘ That will not allect my pleasure. You have spoiled my 
fun more than once. I was tf) h iv<; gone to a grand dance at 
Coui’t Iloyal, but could not, liecauso of youi- alliiirs. Now the 
spring ball is about to come oil', and I should dearly lo\<‘ lo lx- 
there.’ 

Lazarus rubbed his head, and looked .at the palm of his 
hand, upon which the dye had come oil’. 

‘Joanna,’ he said, ‘you don’t consider. ’I'hese balls are 
very select j only ladies of the county families, and tlu' \\i\es 
and daughters of officers. No second-nite parties theif*-' 

‘ f don’t Avantto go to any second-rate all'air. 'J'lu; best, or 
none at all.’ , 

‘Hut I don’t .see my Avay to manage it. You’d want a 
chaperon, and the old lady from tlu' ham and sau.^age shop is 
not quiJe, as the French put it, iream of the cream.’ 

• ‘ I remember that you once told .Mi‘. ('Iiarles (‘licek llid 

you could send me to any ball you had a mind t(», end no lady 
dare refuse you.’ 

‘I was romancing,’ said the .Icav ; ‘I’m by nature an 
Oriental, and prone to soar into poetiy.’ 

‘I A^ill go,’ said Joanna decisively. 

‘ I can’t find the Avay to do it,’ answered LaVarus. 

‘Very well ; go to the moors with .Mr.s. ’riiresher, cat your 
three-shillingSAvorth. I will remain behind.’ 

‘ Oh, no, no, Joanna ! I’a'c set my heart on this excin .sion.’ 

‘ And I haA'o set mine on the ball.’ 

‘ I’ll see about it,’muttered tlu* Jew. 

‘I shall not give a thought to the moor.s. You need have 
no (^ead of sitting Avith your back to the horses. ^ on can 
lounge in the back seat with Airs. Thresher.’ 

Joanna ! I would not go Avitliout you. Aly body would 
be on Dartmoor, but my soul would remain at the J.arbican. 
If you could see inside my heart,’ he said in a jaitlu-tic tone. 
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‘ you’d behold your own self curled up there—like a laaggot 
in a hazel-nut. But there, I’m launching into poetry again.’ 

Joanna vouchsafed no remark. He sai sSid wa^jphm hy, 
but she showed no symptoms of rolenttng. ^ ' 

‘ I’m not now what I once was,’ he went on. ‘ Then I had 
an object before me for which I toiled and stinted. Now that 
object is attained, and I need stint and toil no more. Hither¬ 
to life has been to both of us a time of priyatiqp, now ft shall 
become a holiday. I will deny you nothing on which your 
heart is set. I have money in abundance, and as you have 
helped me to make it, you must help mo to spend it. If you 
want rings, take them from my drawer. Chains and bracelets 
arc at your disposal. Select what gowns you like, they are all 
yours.’ 

‘ Cro to bed,’ said Joanna j ‘ the whisky has got into your 
old head.’ 

After that she would not speak to him. Ho made many 
attempts to draw her into conversation, but all failed. When 
he was about to retire to rest, he stood in the doorway, the 
])icture of distress, and sighed, and said in a soft tone, ‘ Good¬ 
night, Joanna.’ 

She poked the kitchen fire savagely, and said nothing. 

‘ Won’t you say “good-night” to me who’ve been so kind 
to you V 

Still no answer, ^ 

‘ I’ll think about the ball, Joanna.’ 

Still obdurate. 

‘You—you shall go to the ball, Joanna. 

‘ Good-night, Mr. Lazarus.’ 

The change in the Jew’s manner caused the girl uneasiness. 
She was shrewd enough to see what it meant. He had fallen 
in love with her after a i)eculiar fashion. Bor a long time he 
had used her as a drudge, as a mere slave, without compunction 
what ho laid upon her and how hard he treated her. By 
degrees he came to realise the value of her services, and he 
began to ask himself what would become of him were they 
withdr-awn. Where could he find a substitute? She had* 
grown into his ways, to understand his requirements, almost to 
think his thoughts. She had been educated in the business 
and comprehended it thoroughly in all its parts and tifrns. 
Then, when he had come to appreciate her worth to him, 
Charles Cheek appeared on the stage, admiring her, hanging 
about the house, and threatening, as the Jew feared, to carry 
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her off. Aarmed at the prospecV o! losing her, his eyes opcMied 
to th«*{act that she was grqjwn to ho a woman, and a heautiful 
womaff. He gr<tw jealous of the visits of young Cheek, and 
jpiflousjr, IJred in soTf-mt 4 ;rcst, awoke a sort of luoukey-love in 
the old man. '• His wife was dead and lie was free. 

Joanna did not, perhaps, read all that passed in his mind, 
hut she read enough to be uncomfortable in his pri>s('iu;e, and to 
repel his advances with decision. 

She used hft infatuation as far as served her purposes, but 
.she kept him well at bay. Several times wlien they were 
together, she noticed that lie was working himself up to a 
declaration of his sentiments. The sure sign of tliis was his 
helping him.self repeatedly to the .spirit-bottle. Wlien he ilid 
this the girl left the kitchen, and did not return till his courage 
had evaporated. 

Formerly the Jew had drunk nothing but water, only 
occasionally mixed with whi.sky. Of late lu! had enlarged his 
doses, not of watm’, but of whisky. Me .sometimes jire.s.sed lu-r 
to take hot spirits and water, to sip some! from his glass, on tlie 
pretext that she had taken a cliill, l)ut .she steadily, ma'ii 
.rudely, refused. 

Liizariis was dis.agi*c;eablo enough in his earlier bearish 
mood, he was worse in his later loving mood ; ami, in spite- of 
the increased comfort in the house', .Ioanna would gladly havt! 
returne/l to the former state of allliirs, to ho free'd from liis un¬ 
gainly and irksome amiahililies.* 

• Joanna was not happy. She iiad not seen Clunles Cliee-k 
for .some time, nor heard more of liim than a icpoi't. bi-oiiglit l>y 
Lazarus, that ho had been ro his father ami that the ohi man 
had forhidden his return to Plymouth, till! .scene of so many 
follies. 

Thodayjixed for the excursion to Prinee’s Town broi;e 
hrilliantly. 

Dartmoor is a liigh barren region, rising from two to lliree 
thousand feet above the .sea, towering into granite jieaks, 
broken by brawling torrents. In the lu-ai t of this desolate 
/egion, and in the most desolato portion, in a boggy basin 
devoid of picturesqueness, stands the convict prison of rniices 
Town, above the lino where corn will rijieu ami deciduous 
tre^ will grow ; often enveloped in vapour, e.\[>osed to every 
raging blast from the ocean. 

To pass from the warm, steamy atinos[)Iiere of Pl^ ruoutli to 
the cold and bracing air of Prince’s Town, is almost a leap 
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from the hot into the frozen zone. The drive was<’de]ia;litful. 
Joanna and Mrs. Throslier sat facijig tlie horses, and tln^lfitter 
talked of tlie drop in the price of pork and ^the qufllity of 
imported l)acon, during the greater pjirt of the joumeji. 

Jew occupied the position that disagreed with iiini. Joanna 
entreated liim to change scats with her, but his gallantry was 
])roof against her solicitations. He cast yellow, malevolent 
glances at Mrs. Thresher, who made no such offer, wlij^h, had 
it been made, he would have accepted. Ho finaiiitaincd his 
place, sitting sideways, and his face became momentarily more i 
sallow. He wore a straw nautical hat, with a blue riband 
about it witi) fluttering ends, ajul in golden characters on the 
front, an anchor and the iianie ‘Nausicaa.' His black ve.st was 
very open, exhibiting a starched white front set with coral 
sluds, and a black tie a la ilyron sli])pcd through a cornelian 
l ing. Over his waistcoat dangled a massive golden chain, and 
his lingers were covered with rings. 

As the unfortunate man became really unwell, the ladies 
insisted on his mounting the box. ‘ But then,’ said he gal¬ 
lantly, ‘I am turning niy back on the finest view,’ and hr 
b()W(;d to Joanna and raised his cap, exposing a very discolour d_ 
lining. " 

.Joanna enjoyed the drive, especially that part of it whi'ii 
Laziirus was not opposite her, getting yellow in face and grey 
in lip. ^ 

iShe did not talk to Mrs. Thresher ; she was not interested 
in American bacon ; she was engaged in looking about her, at 
the views, the hedges, the rocks, the rushing stream that 
ilanced and feathered over the granite boulders. The hedges 
were starred with primroses. Hero and there they were white, 
and here and there pink. ’J’he larks were .singing and twinkling 
high aloft, the busy rooks were cawing and lla.sliing iiuthe sun¬ 
light, looking sbmetimes white. From the beech-groves came 
the liciuid coo of the doves, and the gush of the throstle’s song, 
and the fluting of blackbirds. Nature teemed with music, 
poetry, and the oxubeTance of life. Only one thing lacked, 
thought the girl, to make the day perfect: Charles Cheek 
should hav<! been there with his joyous humour and lively 
prattle. At length they reached Prince’s Town, and ordered 
dinner at the inn. Whilst the meal was in preparatiom the 
holiday makers wandered about the prison, and watched tlm 
warders and the convicts. 

‘This is very improving,’ said Lazarus. ‘It screws up our 
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morals llko the tuning of fifldlcs. You soo, Joanna, tlio 
misgftihle end of men who.allow tlioinseh os to lx' found out.' 

.tlrfter dinne;^ Joanna sfippcd away, to ho alone in the w ildor 
n«ss, and inhale with lojig draughts the sparkling air that ]iour.s 
into the lun^s like atmosphoiae clianipagni'. Slie olinihod a 
Jieight, and ensconced herself aiiiong tlie piles of gr,init(>, away 
from the cold wind, in the glow of the glorious sun. To tlie 
southjay Plymouth harhour and the glittering sea. Fold on 
fold of blue hill stretching away for miles to the rugged peaks 
of the Cornish moors lay to her l ight. 

As she sat in lior nook, believing her.self alone, .shewasdis 
turbed by a liead with asailor hati»rotrudingil‘-elf fi-oni b<-hind 
a rock. In anotlnn’ moment, Lazarus was before her. Jle 
threw himself in the short grass at her feet, picked a rush, aiul 
nibbled at the end. 

‘Joanna,’ lie said, ‘ why did you rim away ? Why di<! you 
It^ave me with old Tlireshcr ? What do I eare for old Tliresh<‘r 1 
I hrouglit Thresher to-day as gooseherry picker. Jn the u])p(‘r 
Malks of life, to which we are going <o belong, goose) leiryjiiekers 
are the thing. Youngjieople must have' them as incumbrances 
when out junketing. I’ve left old Thresher examining some jiigs 
fedliy the warders olf the .scraps left liy tlie convicts. Did you 
mark how the old lady ate 1 ,1 d id. it was a race Ix'tw emi us ; 
especially' over tlie roly-poly pudding. She didn’t want toha\e 
the doughy endwithout the jam,and I wasdeienuiued she.should. 
A roly*poly has but two ends, n.»t three, so two iiiu.st hai e. ends, 
. and only one can enjoy the middle. I was resolved (hat you 
should have the best part and tliatTIircshev and I should ha\e 
the ends. I cared for your intenssts aho\e my own, you II 
allow that, Joanna. I took one end, and Thre.sher jailled a 
Jiiow wlien I gave licr the other. Did you .see it 1 Ibit yon 
had tlie middle, oozing out with wliortleberry jam ; and thai 
show.s, if demonstration were nee,ded ’ (he loKered Iiis voice), 
‘ how I regal'd you. I wouldn’t have done tliat in the ohl days, 
would 11 ’ 

‘No, sir !’ 

^ ‘And let me assure you of this, Joanna, the round globe 
* doi's not contain another woman for wliom I would <lo it now. 
He took off his hat, and exposed his forelniad .scored with a 
bli^k ring. ‘ I hope you sec, Joanna, wliat acliangc ha.s taken 
place in my feelings towards you. You may liiue noticed in 
me the wakings of tenderness of late. All, Joanna ! do mo a 
favour ! You saved my house from lire, my property fiom 
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burglars, my throat from th^r murderous knife. #Save now 
my heart from despair. I ofTer you my hand ; let us walk to¬ 
gether down the flowery path of lire, with the roses bhi^ing 
in our way and the doves cooing over ovnr fields, lan^l with 
plenty to eat and drink on the journe/. Spend, Joanna, what 
money you like, cat what dainties you desire, dress in what 
clothes you fancy, and pic-uic when and where you will. Oh, 
Joanna, “ 0, that we two were maying,” as the song g^cs, to¬ 
gether through life without a Thresher at our aide as a sharer 
of our pudding ! Cease to consider me as your master, and 
accept mo as your liusband.’ 

Then Joanna burst into a ringing laugh. 

‘ Too late, Mr. Liizarus, too late !—not permissible after 
twelve o’clock.’ 

‘ What do you mean 1 ’ 

‘ This is the first of April, and you are trying to make of 
]\io an April fool.’ 

‘ 1 am serious. I protest, most serious.’ 

‘ Then,’ said she, ‘ it is yourself that you have succeeded in 
converting into a most egregious April fool.' 


CHAPTER L. 

TO THE K E S C U E . 

Mr. Ciiahres Cheek was supposed to know nothing of the 
diflicultios of the family, till Huly Graco spoke to him so 
plainly on the subject. He had, however, heard something from 
the steward, whose mouth could not keep silence, and his 
father had told lum plainly what he knew. From Mr. 'Worthi- 
vale he heard of the fresh trouble caused by the death of the 
Archdeacon. Nothing further had passed between him and 
Lady Graco. She was friendly, and he remained fascinated. 
There it stopped. 

Lord Saltcombo had at last been roused to take a decided 
step. The General told him of the Duke’s objection to the sale 
of anything, and of the necessity under which they lay of at 
onco finding money. The lionoui of the house was at stSkc, 
and the Marqi ess visited his father' and was closeted with hftn 
for an hour. 
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■Whence came out, he went'at once to the GeneroL 

‘Jle Duke will allow,me to act independently; ’but he 
desire# to be |i|.red particulars. My hands are set free to 
raise »oney, but h8 is ngt to be consulted how it is to be raised, 
nor told how«it was done when the money is raised. As we 
want immediate cash, \et us have the plate and jeweliw over¬ 
hauled, and get rid of what is not necessary. There is tint 
confou^^ded set of diamonds I bought for Dulcina Ri-’shv 
They costtwel Je hundred, and I daresay will fetch two-thirds 
As for the family jewelry—I shall never marry, and so (ho 
race will expire witli me. No Duchess of Kiiigsl)ridf'(' will 
need them. My mother was the last. I have tlm key’ll) tlie 
safe where they are kept.’ 

‘ Let us begin at once, and pack what is not in iimncdiati! 
requisition,’ 

Lord Saltcombe rang the bell for the butler, and orden-d 
the plate chests to be taken into the state drawing-room, not. 
now likely to be used again; also the cases brought tlicn o that 
would^ be likely to serve for the packing of valuables. 31 r. 
Lloiiifield obeyed without a muscle of bis face working, an<I 
soon the gnand room was filled with boxes and piles of .silver 
platd| old salvers cngnived with arms, supporters, and coroimt, 
punch bowls, centre-pieces, ^goblets, cliristcning and caudle 
cups, urns, kettles, tea and cofi’ec! j)()ts, ewers, candelabra,—a 
mass of metal, much of beautiful workmanship. 

‘ That,’ said the General, ‘ is Hic gioat silver .salver pn'sentrsl 
rfo the Field-3Iarslial by the City of Ghent, of which Iks was in 
possession at tlic time. He was not Duke then ; you see tins 
fulsome inscription in Latin. This must be inclttsd uj). It 
will nev( r do to have it sold as it is, to proclaim tins straits to 
which the Eveleighs have been reduced.’ 

The.butler and the footman packed the plate in the gnsen 
cloth-lined cases. In former times it had I*en transported 
with the Duke to town and back to the country. Consesjuent Iy 
the proper conveniences for the reception and removal wens 
ready. 

, ‘Is not this beautiful?’ said the General, pointing to a 
silver teapot on a lampstand of exquisite workmanship. On 
one side were represented Chinese picking tea leavsss, on tho 
oth^ Chinese ladies sipping the beverage made fnsm them. 

groups were enclosed in the most delicate shell and fiowi-r 
work. With it went a cream and a milk jug, and a silver 
iianister, all of equal beauty of workmanship. ‘ This set be- 
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longed to George the Second,’ said the General; ‘ hl^ gavja it to 
the Duchess Lavinia on her marriage.’ 

‘ Hera is niy christcniing cup, out of wlycV I used td^Mriiik 
as a child, and there are the marks *f my teeth oft i^’ raid 
Lord Saltcomhe, witli forced gaiety. '■ 

‘This cream bowl ought to l)e valuable,’ remarked Lord 
Roiiald. ‘ 1 never saw anything like the .delicacy of the work, 
the festoons of roses and jessamine, with butterflies pen lied on 
them. Fortunately the arms are not on it. I suspect it is 
uni(\ne.’ 

^ray alter tray was filled with silver forks and spoons, 
soup-ladles, great gravy spoons, enough to furnish a Lord 
Mayor’s banquet. 

When all the silver was packed that had to be sent away, 
and the rest, that was to he kept, was laid on the floor, the 
porcelain was collected. 

‘ fetch everything from my room, Robert,’ said the Mar¬ 
quess ; then with a laugli, ‘ I' have been disenchanted with 
some of my prizes, and doubt the value of the rest. I dare 
swear I have been egregiously taken in. Anyhow, there can 
be no questioning the value of tliese Sevres vases presented by. 
Charles X., and there is abundance of precious Oriental china 
all over the house.’ 

The room was now filled with splendid bowls, great standing 
vases for pot-pourri, old Dresden figures, Chelsea in abundance, 
m.<jolica dishes, Capo di Monte white groups, superb specimens 
of Palissy, services of Crown Derby, Swansea, and Wedgwood? 
of the most clioice and exqui.sito descriptions. Chimney-piece, 
plate chests, the floor, were encumbered with them. 

The Marquess himself went to the jewel chest, and brought 
in as much as he could carry. He laid on the table a tray of 
crimson velvet cn which .sparkled a tiara, nccklac«, stomacher, 
and earrings of diamonds. 

‘ My motlier wore tliese at the coronation of Her Majesty,’ 
said Lord Saltcomhe ; ‘ she lost one of the diamonds out of the 
brooch, and never wore the set again. The place of the missr 
iiig stone was never filled up; perhaps that was the firstj 
symptom of difficulty in finding money.’ 

A beautiful chain of white pearls with pendants of black. 
pearls attracted his notice. > 

‘ How well this would have become Grace,’ he said. Then 
he brought in more, a complete parure of amethysts. Then 
Aiigs—diamond, topaz, amethyst and diamond, ruby. These 
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splendid oftmmente seemed in the cold daylight to have lost 

»«“"O*. 

House can bo disposed of to 
the National Gallery, which is short of examples of that 
m&st6r» 


‘Wil the nation c.are to spend thousands on Hoshy Dutch¬ 
women ? I doubt it.’ 

• ‘Some of the paintings in this room are valuable,’ said the 
Marquess. ‘ Let us have than down, and they can he moasinvil 
for their cases. That Murillo was bought by iho iii-bt Duke oil 
the easel of the painter. These Gerard / )o\\ s are nior(( intei-i st¬ 
ing than beautiful. There is an Adoration by I’orbus, with 
Philip II. and Alva as two of the IVisc .Uen. Here is .1 
Turner purchased by my father, uiidi'scrilicd l>y Mr. Kiisicin.’ 

‘The Reynolds’ portraits—what of tliein ?’ 

‘We will not part with family pictures if avc can hclj* it. 

Let them remain suspended. Tlnwe is a large .Morland with 
its clump of dark trees, and a pretty (lainsborongh, a line, 
.example and w'orth a largo sum. These must certainly coino 
down.’ 

.Lord Saltcombe and the* General were standin.g in tlni 
middle of the room, which was strewn with treasures. Most 
of the silver was packed, only that left out which was reserved 
for use. The cliina was about, 5oine being packed in bay ; the 
Jewels in their trays wore spread out on the tables ; the jiic 
tures were unhung—wlien---the door opened, and Lady (iraee 
entered with Mr. Charles Cheek and fjucy. 

Lady Grace saw in a moment what wsis being done, and 
coloured and stood still. Lucy also understood the situation, 
and warscized with a fit of trembling. Tlu! wcasion of tln-ir 
entry was this—Charles had said, in the course of con\ersation, 
that he had never seen the state rooms, whereii|iou Lnly 
Grace, unaware of what was taking place, had vdlunt<;cied to 
show him through them. , n *1 

• ‘ Packing for removal to town,’said the General, l^a nr 

late in the season, but better late than never.’ 

Charles Clieek was not deceived, lie drciw back. Jlc w.is 
mmied. It was sad to see the break-up of a noble family, to 
stand, so to speak, beside its deathbed. Ho withdrew injin 
the room at once, and halted on the staircase outiidc the 1 
and with agitation in his voice aud face and manner, le sail ^ 

° A .\ 11 
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‘ Lady Grace ! will you give riie a right to fly to your assist¬ 
ance, and pn'vent this humiliation^ * 

‘Yes,’ she answered with calmness, ‘I,wHW 
That night Charles Chet*k hasteaed to’town iJy Express 
that reached Paddington at 4 a.m. * 

He was at his father’s house before the old man was up, 
and he awaited him in the hreakfast-room, Charles was in a 
condition of feverish excitement, in spite of his cold* niglit- 
journey. A servant had token him to a room wliere he liad 
washed and clianged his clothes. 

The old man came in, spruce as ever, in his black cloth 
frock coat, a white shirtfront, stretching his arms, and then 
rubbing his liands. 

‘ ttovernor ! ’ exclaimed Charles, ‘ I have liecn waiting to 
see you the-.R two hours jind a half, burning with impatience. 
I have somctliing of importance to communicate.’ 

‘ Ugh ! Want money ? ’ 

‘2so—that is—not for my.self.’ 

‘ Ugh ! Still—want it.’ 

* That is not my primary reason for coming here.’ 

The old man pulled himself out and stood by thp fire, 
winking and rubbing his hands, and glowering at his son. 

‘ I have just returned from (knirt Royal. I have spoken to 
Lady Grace, and she has consented-’ 

The father shook his head doubtfully. 

‘ It is a fact, goi (;rnor, I give you my word. She gave me 
the promi.se in the jireseiic*! of Lucy Worthivale. Some timC 
before .she all but promised, but yesterday she was explicit.’ 

The old man rubbl'd his hands vigorously, thrust his arms 
forward. Hashing his culls, then hiding them again. 

‘ By Ginger ! ’ he .said, ‘what a chap you are ! ’ 

‘ Do you mijitrust me ? ’ 

‘Mistrust? No. I didn’t think you equal to it, though. 
You are a fine fellow, that you are. The girl has sense. 
(linger ! she’ll make a Lord Charlie of you.’ 

‘ Hardly,’ laughed Charles ; ‘ the wife does not ennoble the 
husband,’ 

‘Don’t .she? Slut should. We’ll change the law. Make it 
a political question. Don’t tell me she’ll flatten down into 
Mrs. Charles (flieek ! ’ 

‘ Not quite that. But never mind. We have not got to 
that point. 1 want you, father, to act promptly. I have come 
by night express, and must return to-day.’ 
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TO THE RESCUE. 

« 

I wihat QO you moan to do 1 

-w'dl mnoudier w\At you undertook. Tlio family are 
in ipi^diijte ^At j»f money. If you are satisfied with wliat 
I have done, jive me leaVe to stop tlie sale of their valuables.' 

‘ What', got to that pass'. A galloping consumption. W^Jien 
1 undcrtahe a thing, I do it j 111 take up the mortgages to tlie 
tune I scored, but 1 won’t tear them up till the marriage is 
accomjflished.’ , 

Charles e.xplained what the immediate need was. 

‘Very well,’ said the old man ; give me a hill of sale on 
the furniture and plate and pictures, and I’ll advance the 
money. I’m not such a fool as to give without security.’ 

That was the utmost Charles could ol>tain from liis father. 

‘Tliere .is no knowing,’ said the old man. ‘The young 
woman may mean right enough, hut tlie aristocratical relations 
may interfere, and blow tliemselves out with pride, and refu.se 
consent; then—what about my money ? As for tlio mortgages, 
I’ll see to them at once. Xlmso of Kniinanuel shall be taken 
up ihuiiediate-ly, and wdien tlie regi.sters are signed, I’ll tear 
them to shreds. As for nsuly money, 111 advance something 
•on th« stock-in-trade, but only if I have a bill on them to 
enable me to seize in default of fullibuent of conditions.’ 

Charles was obliged to be Content with this. He returned 
the same day to Kiiigsbridge. 

‘ Y(*u'vo had a long journey,’^said Mr. Worthivale. ‘I was 
amazed when told you had gone to town. Nothing the matter 
with your father, I hope ? ’ 

‘ Nothing at all,’ answered the young man-. Then, aften- 
looking inijuiringly at the steward, ‘ I say, do you recall a 
certain conversation you had with my father ? ’ ^ 

* Sloss iiiv soul! lio ov(TfIowo(l witli convorsiition, aiici 6\ory 
word was pweious. To what do you particulaj’ly .allude 1 

Mr. Worthivale knew very well what was meant, but he 
was reluctant to have this topic retouched. Lucy had told 
him nothing. With his ideas, the suggestion of old Cheek had 
seemed to him a sort of blasphemy. 

« ‘Well,’ s.aid Charles Cheek, ‘it has come about alter all. 
Lady Grace has passed her word to me.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense.’ . 

•It is a fact. I went up to town last night to communicate 
it to my father. If you are in immediate need of ea,s|i he will 
advance it on the security of the contents of Court Royal and 
Kingsbridge House.’ 
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Mr. Worlhivalo colouiTcl. 

‘ Lady Gnico ! Lnpossil)le.’ Ihc steward was s^jpefied. 

* Wliy, you arc? notliiiig, literally nothing, onfi t)f tljc peojde ; 
and your father is in '—with a shudcleV—‘ trade 

‘ I assure you it is so. Ask Lucy. Shi' was present.’ 

‘ You inisuiidorstood her. It is impossible. Sheer impos¬ 
sible. Your head has been turned. .1 ought never to have 
introduced you.’ ® 

‘ I repeat; she has consoiited.’ 

‘But—the Duke—and the Marquess—and Lord Ronald, 
what will tliey say 1 ’ 

‘They have not been asked.’ 

‘ You had better not ask tliem. As you value your hap¬ 
piness and my regard—don’t. For Heaven’s sake, don’t.’ 

‘ 3Ir. Woi’tliix ale, excusi' im;, but you seem to think that 
the advantage is all on my side. Yesterday Ijord Salteombe 
and Lord Honald were pai-king the ^•.d^!al>h•s to be sent to 
London for .s.il(‘. 'I'here is therefore desjuTate immediat(‘ need 
of moiK'y. I come otlering to relie\ o tln ni from their dillicnl- 
ties—at least from thoM' inost urgent. Tin* mortgages to tlie 
amount of two huiidi'.-d tiiouvind pounds ^^ill be t.d<en »p by’ 
my father, and on our marriage he will give them over. The 
pictures may be reining, the plale unpacked, the jewels and 
china replaced. I do not l;now xvh.it the sum is in immediate 
requisition, but my father is ri,ady to atlvance it—so lobg as it 
is under ten thousand—fm rec ijjt of the consent of the iJuk^ 
and the Maroue's to the contents of these two houses, of which 
you will furni.sli a li.^t, being the security for the sum.’ 

‘ Xot a word of this to them ! Lord Salteombe will never 
forgive me. My goodness ! What presumption tlicro is in the 
rising generation 1 To them nothing is sacred ! I suppose, 
.sir, you are a bliizieg Radical I ’ • 

‘1 have no political opinions, ha\ing nothing to gain or 
lose.’ 

‘ Leave this matter in my hands,’ said the steward. ‘ I will 
see the JJuke. 1 will manage about the bill. I mu.st rush oil 
now, and stop the packing of the fiictures and the carriage o? 
the plate. I was to have gone to town with all the things, and 
done iny best with them.’ 

‘ You are welcome to arrange with the Duke about the*bill, 
but I cannot have you interfere between mo and Lady Uraefe.’ 

‘ I —I! I would not dream of mentioning it. You have , 
been deluded.’ 
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TO THE RESCDE. 

‘ By w%om ! By Lady Grace ^ ’ 

‘ri^ven forbid. She is incapable of falsehood. By your 
own filordinatie .viyiity, which has deluded you into hearing 
thihg5*thdt were never laid and seeing things that were never 
done. It is ihipossible. As soon make me believe the common 
people here when tliey tell me they have seen the sun dance on 
Easter morning.’ 

Wirthivalo said no more. He was convinced that the 
young man hact dreamed. It mattered little. The immediate 
advantage of the dream was great. The precious collections of 
Qourt Royal were saved for a time. Time was what he wanted. 
In time the Marquess would marry and shake old Cheek and 
all other Old Men of the Mountain olFliis slionlders who weighed 
him down and plucked the golden fruit and left him starving. 
In .time Bigbury Bay wouhl become a rival to Torquay, and 
make the Eveleighs as Torquay had made the Palks. In time 
the slate quarries would rout all other slates out of the market. 
In time the shale would distil p(‘.trol(jum. What mattered it, 
if for a while the young man were loft dancing in darkness with 
bandaged eyes. He would some day see his folly, and blush at 
Ills temerity. 

lAeantime—Providence was interfering for the salvation of 
the Eveleighs. 


CHAPTER LI. 

THE FliYING-FISn. 

Joanna carried her point. She went to the ball. She had set 
her hea»t upon it. No dissuasion would turn her from her 
purpose, no difficulty discourage her. Go she would, and go 
she did. . 

The Easter ball was qualihed by selectncss. If it was 
nothing else, it was select. On this it prided itself. The most 
rigid censorship was exercised over the admissions by the com- 
*mittee. No one without blood, or—this was a coucessmn— 
money was allowed. The committee sat at a table, and the 
naqjes were passed from one to another. It was like running 
% gauntlet. Only those that came out unscathed between the 
lines were allowed to appear. The nobility and the coun y 
families patronised and attended it. The Earl and Countess o 
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jNIount Batten, Lord and Lady Laira, Sir John and La^y St. 
Austell, patronised the ball, and gave it the stamp of seiMthess. 
The generals and their ladies, the admirals, a..d» their ^^tifs, 
all the J.P.s and the J.P. fowl attendeii, and added their insist¬ 
ence to itaselectness. The ball was so select that it hedged 
itself round with the most exclusive and arbitrary restrictions. 
It drew a line here, and a line there. It put its foot down at 
this point, and at that, for no reason possible of explansCbion to 
anyone without the bump of selection on his skull. The ball 
was so select that no lady with the soil of trade on her lingers 
could hold them out for a ticket. It was so select that, of the 
Church, only the wives and daughters of rectors might enter ; 
the females whose orbit is in a Peel district and revolve about 
vicars and cumtes, were .shut out. It was so select that the 
family of the wine-nuTchant were ns rigidly excluded as the 
family of the pastry-cook who united with the wino-merchasit 
to furni.sh the supper. 

On the Cornish coask folk say, when the wind wails at the 
windows, that the ghosts of drowned .sailors are without, flatten¬ 
ing their spiritual noses against the panes, dabbing their drip¬ 
ping palms against the glass, weeping b<>cause excludiai in jvind • 
and rain from the warmth and light within. Outside the great 
assembly-room, the spirits of unnumbered women wept and 
wrung their hands. The ball was too select for them. Let 
them dance on their owti low Ijjvels, and not aspire to cii’cle in 
the system of the social planets. 

This Ea.ster ball was ipiite a diderent affair from the Octo-* 
her and the hunt baits, when the room was occupied by cliques, 
and the cliques danced together, ignoring the cli(]ues below 
them, and went to supper and ate in ciicjues, and talked in 
cliques, and flirted in cliques, and clacked in cliques. This 
ball w’as emphatically a one-clique ball. 

Yet, into this most select of balls Joanna thrust herself. 
This was how it was done. 

Mr. I.azarus had lent money to the lion. Mrs. Yellowle.af, 
and he sent her a note to s.ay that unle.ss the loan were repaid 
by a certain date, he would County Court her. 

Mrs. Ycllowleaf came down to his private oflico in great 
trepidation. She had not the money ; she was in daily expec¬ 
tation of a remittance from an aunt. She entreated Air- 
Lazarus to delay. Mr. Lazarus was inexorable. He wanted 
his money. He had heavy bills to meet by a certain day. 
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Mrs. Ye^wleaf had promised repeatedly to repay the loan, 
and I\g^ot done so. Ilis* patience was exhausted. He was 
a |»aj^man, h% Had put himself to gre,at inconvenience to find 
lier thft moi^y j if slie could not or would not pay, he must 
cast her into court, and’if that failed, he would put in an exe¬ 
cution. Mrs. Yellowleaf turned green at the threat, and 

nearly fiiiutod. 

‘I cannotrfnd the money,’ she said—‘I simply cannot. 
My husband, as you know, is with the China squadron. My 
remittances have not arrived. My aunt is very kind, but she 
is out of humour with me just now, and I dare not press for 
more.’ 

When he had reduced her to a condition of abject despair, 
then only did he oflbr reli('f. Relief could be bought—but on 
hard terms. She inu.st take under her ])rotection to the ball a 
young lady who particularly desii'od to attend. 

Tho Hon. 3Irs. Yellowleaf was aghast. This was a sheer 
impossibility. She could not, she iKonhl not run such a risk. 
The tears came into her eyes. She knew nothing of the ‘per¬ 
son,’ neither her name, nor character, nor antecedents. The 
l»alWas most select. She might g('t into serious social trouble 
by taking there an imlividiial unqualilied to associate with 
good society. Tliero woi’o so many denied admission whose 
claims were urgent. 

‘ V*bry well,’ said Lazarus, .rising. ‘ Then prepare to see 
,your name in the West of England papers. You shall have 
your summons to-morrow.’ 

‘Wlio is she?’ asked Mrs. Yellowleaf, after a pause for 
consideration. 

Lazarus explained that she was a Miss Eosevere, an hewss, 
an orpljijin, of irniprcuichable character. ‘ No relations in Ply¬ 
mouth, noiffe that I know of in Hevon or Cor»^\all. 

‘What is she like ?’ askt'd Mrs. Yellowleaf, doubtfully. 

‘Like!—there won’t lie one in the room will surpass her 


in looks, I can assure you.’ ,, , t > 

‘She is not—not an Lsnielite.’ She thought Jewess 

might sound rude, so she said ‘ Ismelite.’ 

‘You need not fear. Not a bit. Coniish-comes from 
the dark lot down the coast by Veryan and Conin ; | 
da^k eyes, olive skin. She’ll bo the belle of the ball and the 

richest girl there too.’ . . 

The Hon. Mrs. Yellowleaf drew a sigh of rcliet. • 
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‘ Very well, Mr. Lazarus, it you will not press for .pavment, 
I will take the youny lady. I trust'she drosses well.’ % 

‘ Dress !—she’ll dress as well as the best,^! yrvjiuisp y^.^ 

So it was settled, ilrs. Yellowlcaf was uneasy about her 
undertakiii!', but unable to evade it. 

On the eveiun,i( of the ball Joanna was seen into a cab by 
Mr. Lazarus. ' ‘ Ah, lack-a-day ! ’ said he, as he .shut the door on 
her, ‘I can’t "o with you, but it ain’t possible.^ The .slj'ht of 
me in the assembly-room would be too much for the nerves of 
some folk them.’ 

The Hon. l^frs. Yellowh'af’s carriage led the way, followed 
by Joanna’s cab. The lady had ju.st .seen her in the hall. She 
was soiTV that she had no place in her own cari iaije. to offer 
]Miss Kosevere, as her daughters and .son went with her; if 
^Iis§ Kosevere would follow in her lly, she would await her in 
the entrance or disrobing room. 

Accordini'ly she saw Joanna when she put oil’ her cloak 
and shawl, hiie looked scrulinisingly at her, and was struck 
by her beauty. She turned sharply round, with motherly ap- 
}irehension, and caught an admiring o.xpnjs.sion in her son’s 
face. ‘ I wonder whetlu*r she be really an ludress ! ’ thought 
^Irs. Yellowleaf. ‘ Possibly enough that, being a .stranger, she 
may not have known anyone to M^mm to apply.’ 

She thereupon softened towards the girl, and s])oke to her 
amiably. Joanna had much lep dialect than oneof henstatus 
might be supposed to be infected with, for she h.ad not associatefl 
w'ith other girls at the Parbican. Whe laid grown up aloiu', 
talking oidy to Luarus, who had no provincial brogue. His 
English was pa'.-,alile. Joanna's was also passable, though not 
the langn.ige of perfect culture. -Mr.s. Yellowleaf knew, the 
moment she opened her mouth, that she had not the bringing 
up of a lady. very few words sutlicwl. ‘ Ah ! ’ shefRought, 
‘some mining capt.iin’s daughUir, who m.ado a fortune, in tin, 
and left it to her. She has money, but not breed. Still, she 
has money. After all, now.'ulay.s, money is every thing.’ That 
was to be her e.xjdanation, if asked about Joanna. ‘ .^y dear, 
an acquaintance whom 1 could not refuse asked ino to bo civil i 
to the young lady. Peojde are very inconsiilerate. They ask 
you to carry parcels for them, and stand chaj)eron to all sorts 
and conditions of girls. It ought not to bo done. As for tin’s 
Miss Kosevere, I know nothing about her, except that elle e*< 
■M?i< boriTiK parlin, worth, I am told, but I do not know, three 
thou.sand a year.’ That is what she would say. What she 
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thought '^s, * Three thousand -will obscure bad intonation and 
graiflim^cal slips.’ ' 

upstairs she wondered whether it would be 
well t^allow^John-Conblly, her son, to take a fancy to the 
girl. ‘Not,’she considered,‘till I know exactly her value. 
Her father’s will can be seen in the Probate Court for a shilling.’ 

She touched one of her daughters. ‘ My dear Lettice,’ she 
whispA'cd, ‘ if^Ir. Charles Cliee.k should ask you to dance, be 
civil. It is true that his ant(*ccdents leave much to be desired, 
but he has, and M’ill have, money.’ 

Mr. Cheek was there, much disappointed at not being able 
to appear in company witli Lady Grace and the ilarquess. 
Still, though del)ari-od their companionship, Charles was 
not disposed to forego the gratilication. He was becoming 
very tired of the uniformity of life; in tlie country, and 
depressed by the cloud of ti oublcs which hung over Court 
Royal. At first he did not ob.ser\ e Joanna. Pmt on going up 
to speak totlie Hon. Sirs. Yellowleaf,*and engage Miss Lettice 
for a dance, his eye met that of Joanna. A look of incredulity,' 
then of blank aimizenient, then of amused delight, swept across 
his f/ice. ‘Halloo!’—he elieik<>d himself when‘Joe’ was on 
his lips, and substituted ‘ Miss Rosovere.’ 

‘You know Miss Uosex'ere?’ asked iirs. Yellowleaf in 
tirpidation. She had noticed the change of expression in his 
face. * , 

‘ Oh yes ! old acquaintances,’ answered Charles, with his 
eyes still on Joanna, full of woiuh'r and (luestion. 

‘ Wliero have you met t ’ asked iirs. Yellowleaf. 

‘At—at—the Duke of Kingsbridge’s—Court Royal,’ 
answered Charles, dashing at the first name that occurred to 
him. 

‘ How is the Duke 1 ’ asked Joanna, with cqmposure. ‘ And 
dear old liord Ronald 1 So gri(!\’e<l to see that the Archdeacon 
is dead. The blow must have been severe to his Grace. The 
brothers were so atfeiched.’ 

‘ 01^ well—that is, not very well. I am just come from 
Court !^yal.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said Joanna. ‘ And sweet Lady Grace, and Lucy 
Worthivale?’ 

■“They are well,’ answered Charles, puzzled beyond descrip- 
Hon. How did the girl know anything about the Lveleighs 1 

‘ You were not at the Cliristmas ball,’ said Joanna, ‘ when 
the Rigsbys were staying at the Court, and everyone supposed 
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Dulcina would become Marchioness. Yonder she is^^ith her 
coffee-coloured father. How tastelessly she does j 

must go over and speak to her. Como withyne, Mr, CiSik.’ 

* Joe 1 ’ he whis|>ered, as ho escorted her across tfie 
*of all wonders tliis is the most wonderful I' ’ 

‘Am I out of my element—the flying-lish among gulls ?’ 

‘Not a bit.’ 

‘ How do you do, !Hi.ss Rigsby 1' sjiid Joanna, cxtendisig her 
hand. ‘ I am afniid you do not recollect me ; but we nu t at 
Court Royal during the winter.’ 

Dulcina looked at her uncertainly. She could not reinemher 
the face ;but was that wonderful ? She had nietso*lnany s( lin¬ 
gers at the Court. She was glad, however, to la* recoglli^e(l, mul 
to have someone to .speak to, as she knew f.'w ladies in Plyinoiif h. 

The lion. -Mrs. Yellowleaf nudged her .son. ‘.John Connllv,’ 
she said, ‘you s»‘e the ptain-fac«Ml, gorgeously-dressed girl that 
!Mis.s Ro.severe is speaking to. She i.s an umhudited l»eires.s. 
Go and secure her hand<oras many dances as you can. lie 
very ciyil to her, anil lu'ar in mind that you must either win k 
or marry tnoney.’ 

‘ Motlu-r, i’d a thous,and times rather dance with Jhat 
chaniiing girl you brought here.’ 

‘ Dance with lioth. Try to hr* stnn k frith both, and let 
them perceive it; l)ut be cautious with the lto.M'vere. Jl me 
font /rn.S’ 

‘Who is that very striking young lady yonder?’ asked 
Mrs. Folhergill, wife of a country si|uire. 

‘That,’ aiiswereil ]\lr.s. Yellowleaf, ‘is a Corni.sh heiress. 
Iletwi en me, you, and the post—money made in mines. How¬ 
ever, the King.sbridge family liave taken lu r up. and put the 
cachet on her. Htdy Grace Eveh*igh and the .Marijue.ss are 
unable to be hert^ ow ing to the de.ath of their uncle» this Arch¬ 
deacon. As they could not come with a party, 1 was asked to 
bring Miss Ro.severe. Very rich and hand.some, though some¬ 
what wanting in polish.’ 

‘Joey,’ said Charles Cheek, when no one was by to hear, 
‘this is roaring fun. You are the most audacious little rogue 
I ever came aenws. You thru.st yourself in hero—any where 
that you have a mind. And then—you e.xtort a hundred 
pounds from my father! Oli, Jo<*, I have never thanked you 
for that. It was gootl of you. lJut conceive how staggered*! 
was when my father ran up along.side without showing signals, 
and poured a broadside into me because 1 had got myself 
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• littJ* ptwn. Tut mu down lor * wow #- 
Ihia tatJw#d5nc« witK^fWithiaiM’ 
rirl WH tolkoolo^ething diSerait from the weeAer «*! At 

imi^flT* ^ * 

j.i w> Joanne had no hwfk «# pueiamm 



beAut^i or ■<»■...— -- -- «« « 

maimer was given by complete st'lf-assumJiee, Eaae of more* 
meat by the fact tliftt slie Imil VivimI all her life in slippm. 

‘ Cheek,’Kiwi an olVicer, ‘ siin-ly that is the girl I saw in 
the stage-ljox the night of that frightful nceideiil. You went 
up and talked to Iwr. We asked you then who she was.' 

‘Yes, and 1 told you.’ 

‘You told us she was an heiress, and wore disinrlined to 
introduce us. It i.s mean of a man like you with sn.d, 

prospeets, to kw'p the heirosses to yourself ’ ^ ^ 

• dangerous a rival,’ an.swered CJiarJos Ja«-h 

eleaSS' 

• hat an uncommonly good-looking girl that is ’ said one 
mother, against the wall, to anotlier stmahud inedkr < S 
quite happy al.out ter e.strat'tion, T understand.’ 

tliA v '7 -’i "* ''l' 7 ‘‘^di, 1 Iiear,’ answered tlie latter. ‘ Put 

w ''P on account of her 

money, and tlw'ro is a rumour of tlie ^farquess of Saltcombe 
)ecommg engaged to her, now he is off' with Miss Rigsby. 

^ heeause tliey arc in mourning, so tliey 

asked Mrs. Yellowl(‘.af to be resjionsilile for her.’ 

'■ Yellowloaf w'as intimate 

i n the Evelcighs. I lic‘ar que(*r reports about tlie Kings- 
bndge famdy—very shaky, I understand.’ 

Ah, 1»ah ! Every planet lias its oecultations, and comes 
7 7.^7® briglit as before. Yoii never have knowji 

wiiat it IS to be in finaneial eeli])s(', I suppose.’ 

Joanna was dancing with Cliarlos Clieek. 

do not know Jiow you are jierple.xing the old ladies,’ 
j® men, they arc infatuated. Take care, 

w, that you leave no joint in your armour open for an arrow 
%iter. Some of the markswomen will be spanning their 
you before the night wears to day.’ 

What a pity you were not at the Christmas hall at Court 
yoJi said Joanna, without noticing his warning. ‘I mean, 
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of course, the first ball: the second was only for tenants 
and servants. The room—the grani ball-room, you it— 
was superb with its painted groups in pa^ml, tlie mne of 
Louis XIV. It belonged to the olclar house, and waj^jfitTor- 
poratqd in the new mansion built by the late Duke. And the 
crystal lustres twinkling with rainbow-tinted light! And 
the drawing-room—do you know the pictures there? The 
Gainsborough, and the Murillo; the Sevres vases gUpn by 
Charles X.’ * 

‘ Joe! ’ exclaimed Chnrleis, ‘ you will drive me mad. Are you 
a witch ? Have you the gift of second sight ? How come 
vou to know anything about the rooms and people at Court 
Royal?' 

‘ Never mind. I will not tell you.’ 

‘ I am cross with you for one thing, Joe. You might have 
been sure I would have been here to-night, and it would have 
been graceful to wear the Roman pc'arls I gave you. They 
were only Roman pearls, true, but the chain was pretty.’ 

‘ T could not. I had given it away.’ 

‘ Oh, Joe ! how could you do that ? ’ 

‘ I gave it to the best of women.’ 

* Who can that be ? 1 know one whom I think that.' 

‘ It is the same. She has it-* Lady Grace Eveleigh.’ 

Charles Cheek stood still in the midst of the dance. 
‘You gave my necklace to her !—Impossible.’ , 

‘ Ask her next time you meet. She will toll you it is true. 
Now tell me something. How come you to know Courff 
Royal?’ 

‘That is easily answered. IMr. Worthivale, the steward, 
is my cousin. I have been staying with him, in exile—because 
of you. My father has sent mo there into banishment.’ 

‘ That is why I have not soon you in Plymouth ? ’* 

‘Yes—and—, I will confide something more to you that 
affects me greatly. You will lu*ar it talked about shortly. I 
am going to marry Lady Grace Evedeigh.’ 

Joanna stood still, and stared at him. ‘ Impossible I ’ slie 
said. 

‘ It is true—I assure you it is true.’ 

‘ I will dance no more,’ said Joanna abruptly. ‘Take me 
to a chair.’ 

‘ Remember you owe me the next waltz.’ 

‘ I will not dance with you again.’ 

She remained seated during several dances ; the gentlemen 
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canifi^ro^ her, entreating her to 
refus^^. She said she was tired. 

^^^rst was occupied with her own thouglits, and 

paid 1*0 altention to wl»t passed about her, but she presently 
woke toNilic 3bnse that slie had seated herself in a wasp's nest. 
The ladies around her were faded beauties or mothers, and 
resented the arrival of a stranger on their preserves who 
carriecVolT the^bcaujt.iroin themselves or from their daughters. 

By slow degrees she was roused to give attention to the 
conversation that went on about her, and to become aware 
that words were Hying around barlicd and poisoned. 

‘Who is that child in pink yonder?’ asked a handsome 
lady on the verge of tliirty, who must at one time have been a 
queen of beauty. ‘ Can you tell me, JMrs. Delaiiy ? It is 
cruel to send cliildren who cannot be over seventeen, and 
ought to be in bed and shicping.’ 

The lady addressed sat on the other side of Joanna. Joanna 
looked sharjply round; she was curious to see IMrs. Delany, in 
whose service she was supposed to have been so many years. 
That lady shrugged her shoulders contemptuously, and, return- 
,ing Joanna’s stare', answered the fadeil beauty. 

‘ !Nly dear, how can I tell ? The ball has ceased to be select. 
What the committee can be about is more than I can answer, 
admitting persons of whom one knows notliing.’ 

‘ISj,that worse,’ asked Joanna innocently, ‘than giving 
characters to servants you have*’nevcr seen ? There was much 
talk of a lady having done this when I was at Court Royal.’ 

Mrs. Delany turned crimson, and sat back. 

‘I have known quite nameless, unknoAvn persons give 
themselves out as friends of people of rank,’ said a lady on the 
otlier side of Mrs. Delany, ‘who turned out on inquiry to 
have been governesses or companions in the family.’ 

‘ I have lieard,’ said Joanna, ‘ of gentlemen so absolutely 
nameless nothings that they have had to borrow their wives’ 
names and get knighted in them.’ 

The lady put up her fan instantly. 

, ‘ What bad form it is. Lady 1 lawkins,’ said the ex-queen, 

*,in unmarried girls wearing jewelry ! ’ and her eyes rested on a 
necklet round J oanna’s throat. 

‘«I beg your pardon,’ said Joanna. ‘ Is Mrs. Gathercole 
addressing me ? I ask because I see you wearing a brooch I 
coveted the other day, but I was too late—it was sold to 
Captain Gathercole.’ 
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She felt—she did not see—a shiver of suppresiifl laughter 
about her. The fading beauty turn 3 d deadly whiteVoSa and 
left the place. ,, „ 

* Wliat a pity it is,’ said the lady wlio took the vSTOted 
chair, addressing Mrs. Delany across Joanna, ‘that tllb posses¬ 
sion of money should be deemed a sufficient qualification for 
admission ! There are persons in this room who have no other 
riglit to bo here.’ • 

‘ But there are persons admitted who have dot even money 
qualilieatious,’ said Joanna. ‘ Persons glad to get a guinea 
from the Jews for a gown of old gold and black lace.’ 

The lady sprang up as if she had been stung, and Mrs. 
Delany burst out laughing ; the old gold with black lace was 
well known. 

‘As for Cornish mines in which some people have their 
money,’ remarked another, wlio had not spoken before, ‘ I am 
well assured that such property is as unsatisfactory ascas ties 
in Spain.’ 

‘ Or,’ observed Joanna, speaking aloud but addressing no 
one, ‘or as husbands at sea, always at sea, but never seen, like 
the Flying Dutchman.’ 

In the midst of the silence that ensued, Charles Cheek 
came up and oliered lier his arnu She ro.se and took it. Her 
colour was heightened and her eyes sparkled. 

‘ Good heavens, Joe ! What have you been doing^l You 
have set all the women against you ! ’ 

‘TJic llying-lish can snap as well as the gulls,’ she replied. 


CHAPTER LTI. 

ON THK PIEH. 

When Mrs. Ycllowleaf was ready to leave, she intimated her 
intention somewhat curtly to Joanna. Charles Cheek at once 
flew to assist her to her cab and muffle her in wraps. Mr^ 
Yellowleaf’s carriage was first }>ackc(l and driven off. Then 
Charles said, ‘ Are you by yourself 1 That must not. be. Allow 
me to accompany you to the Barbican, and see you safely li^mc.’ 
Ho waited for no reply, but stepped into the carriage beaidc 
Joanna. 

‘ Oh, Joe I ’ ho said, * you have made mortal enemies. Your 
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the 


wots passed round tile room, \n& those whom you 

.Btahibod never forgive you. How did you know inytUin« 
a\) 0 \ft Sjff William Hawkirfe taking his wife’s name, and being 
kni^lr^d ft, because he was—well, without a name of his 
ownf*^,^d that alfaif^of Captain (lathercole and Miss Fan- 
shawe, and Mrs. Duncombe—whose husband never turns up— 
aiid the rest ? ’ 

‘ I know everything about people in Plymouth—it is part of 
business.’ 

‘You will never, never be forgiven.’ 

‘ I am not likely to meet these people again.’ 

‘ Did you enjoy yourself 1 ’ 

‘ For a while—and then I did not care for the ball any 
more.’ 

‘ Why not 1 ’ 

She did not answer. 

The cab was dismissed at the Barbican, and Charles paid 

the driver. , , ^ 

‘ Joe,’ said he, ‘ come on to the pier, and let us look at the 

watCT rippling in the moon. It will be dawn directly. 

She hesitated a moment, and then said, ‘ Very well; I want 
■ to ttil you something.’ 

• He gave her his arm. ‘You are not likely to catch cold, 1 
hope! ’ 

She shook her head. 

‘ The more I see of you,’ .«i{iid he, ‘the more I wonder at 
you. You are a person of infinite resource. Joe ! tell me you 
are not cross with me for what I confided to you.’ 

‘I " - 


You must—you must 
Never can fail to do 


‘ Not a bit,’ she answered. ‘ I told you to aim at position, 
and you hove followed my advice.’ 

‘ It was my father’s doing.’ 

‘ Do you not love and admire her 1 
dotliat! Why, Ido! I love her still.’ 

‘ Of course I admire Lady Gmce. _ « i na n. 

that. I love her also— well—in about the same fashion 
Catholic loves and adores the Virgin. 

‘ Are you satisfied with what you have done ( 

« ‘I will empty my whole heart liefore you, 

you are capable of advising me—of encouraging 

sighed. ‘ I daren’t say all I think ! ’ j Vnn will 

She laughed. ‘ In the same breath hot and cold. You 

add you won’t. You can and you can’t T assure vou I 

‘ Do not sneer at me. I am in a dithculty. 

li 0 
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have been mortally weary of the life at Court Lodge. 

Old Worthivale, the steward, is a |prt of cousin olwine^ ami 
infinitely tedious. Beavis, his son, is too occuj)ied^|y\ the 
family failure to give roe much of his compiSn^, and he hwwiot 
that in him to afford me entertainnmnt. I havu,hunt(e(!Rwico 
a week, hut now the hunting is over. Five days a week I am 
consumed with ennui. I go to the club in Kingsbridge, and 
try to find some fellows with whom to play .billiards, but some¬ 
times no one is there : the day is fine, and they want to boat; 
or the day is w;et, and they want to read novels at home over 
the fire. Then they all talk shop—local shop. They seem to 
me like a cage of animals bred in confinement, who can only 
think and fee! interest and talk of the world within the bars of 
tlieir cage. If I had not passed my word to my father, I would 
have run long ago.’ 

‘ Is there no attraction, then ? ’ 

‘ I allow there is Lady Grace. She is beautiful, sweet as 
an angel. She is kind to me, but never affectionate, and I 
cannot conceive it possible that we shall ever stand neargr to 
each other than we do at present. Of course we can be married, 
but that will not fuse my .soul into hers and hers into mine, 
because we have so little in common. We have different' 
specific gravities. When we are togedher, and I see her gentle 
face and liear her srdt tones I am under a charm which holds 
me—at a distance. The charm dmws and repels at once. Can 
you understand ? I feel that I love her, but I feel aiso that 
.she is unapproachaltle by such as me. If we do get married, 
we shall l>e like a two-volumed liook, of which the volumes 
belong to different editions, and are in different type and of 
ditl'erent .sizes. We shall l)elong to each other so'far that wc 
shall l)ear the same label, but she will l)elong to an edition di 
Ivxe, and I to the cheap and popular issue.’ 

‘Then why did you propose to Lady Grace I Was it merely 
to obtain position 1 ’ 

‘ No, Joe. My father wished it, urged it, badgered me 
into it. I liked her, I cannot do other than like her. I pity 
the family. And then—the Worthivalcs put me on my 
metal.’ * 

‘ How so r 

‘They scouted the possibility of my winning her. yhey 
seemed to regard me as the dirt of the street aspiring to the 
sun.’ 

‘ Do you think you will not be happy with her t ’ 
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‘IsVi^Fgo church with her and never get out of it 
agaiw,* catty iVe church with its solemoi^ mH 

opprewenessi mustiness into our married life Our 
tendeoewa ate diverse an those of a balloon and a diving-bell. 
We fihali'havd as little intellectual sympathy as John Bright 
and a “ Blackwood,” which he was cutting and trying to read. 

I belong too much to Bohemia, with the city of Prague as my 
Jerusalem.’ ^ 

‘If that be so, you are in a false position, and must 
leave it.’ 

‘I cannot,’ answered Charles. ‘I cannot do so without 
cruelty. The family are in straits for money. IMy father has 
undertaken to pay off tlie most pressing mortgages and debts. 
If the marriage does not come off they will l)e utterly ruined. 
Do you know I stopped tlie sale of tlioir pictures, plate, and 
jewels 1 All wei'e being packed to send to London ; when I got 
Lady Grace’s promise, I galloped to town on the back of aii 
engine, and got ray father to advance the necessary money to 
stop*the sale.’ 

‘ Does Lady Grace marry you to save her family ? ’ 

, ‘ I do not know that slie is awai’e of the compact—but—I 

■ suppose she must,’ ho ad<led humbly. ‘ She never would take 
me for myself. The brazen jlot and the eartlien pot arc going 
to float down the stream together, and we shall have to keep 
our dii^nce for f<*iir of jars.’ 

Joanna stood on the pier looVing out at the promontory of 
Mount Batten that seemed to landloek the hcarbour. The moon. 
was behind the citadel, steeping the Barbican in night, but the 
water beyond flashed like quicksilver. Siie folded her arms 
under her wraps. Charles tried to read her face, but there was 
no moonlight on it, and the pier-lantern was high above, cast¬ 
ing a shaMow over her. 

‘ Well, Joe, what do you think V 

‘ Give me time to consider.’ 

‘ I am in this position. If I marry her I shall gain that 
which you have bidden me aim for, and shall have pleased my 
father, and saved a worthy family from utter destruction. Oii 
the other hand, I shall have sacrificed my independence and 
cut myself off from the rollicking life that suits me. I shall 
livedn a social strait-waistcoat, and I hate restraint. If I do 
not go through with the matter I shall make the governor 
furious; he will never forgive me, and the Duke will go to 
piecea la it honourable and fair for me to back out 1 ’ 

B u 2 
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‘No, Mr. Cheek,'it is not. Go on,’ said jn&annft. and 
sighed-. e 

‘ I thought you would say so,’ observed Qhwrlcs, alto with 
a sigh, ‘ but I hoped that your advice J’Aroulcl be contiur^r' 
Then neither spoke for some time.. Far awtty, behind the 
hills to the east, the sky was beginning to whiten, but the 
moon shone so brightly that the tokens of coming day were 
hardly perceptible. ‘ 

‘ We are old friends, are we not 1’ said Charles sadly. 

‘ Yes—we have known each ■ other since last fifth of 
Novenilicr.’ 

‘ What a time it seems since then ! So much has happened 
that it is an age to me.’ 

‘ Also to me. To me it has been the change from child¬ 
hood to womaidiood, from outward hardship to inward suffer¬ 
ing. It cannot be otlmr. ]Mr. Cheek, we must part. We shall 
.see each otlior no more.’ 

‘ No more ! ’ he echoed. ‘ Nonsense, I intend to see a great 
deal of you when allowed to return from exile.’ • 

She shook her head. ‘ It cannot be.’ 

‘ Why not ? The Golden Dalis is here, and the door open. 
If I choose to enter with a pair of silver spoons, who is to 
thrust mo out 1 And if there be no customers in the shop, I 
suppose I may perch on the counter and enjoy a pleasant 
chat ?’ ^ 

‘ No,' she said, ‘ never agiiin. You told me yourself you 
were going into social stays. You are changing your natiorf 
ality, and about to forget Dohemia.’ 

‘ Not yet,—no—no ! I will enjoy my freedom for a whih 
longer.’ 

‘ There is a further rea.son why I cannot allow it,’she said, 
and looked befordl“'her into th(! dark water, aiul beyond it 
to the glitterin'g sheet of wavering silver. ‘ I am going to be 
married.’ 

‘ Married ! you—Joanna ! ’ . 

Both stood silent, so silent that nothing was audiblo but 
the lapping of the water on the stops of the pier 
‘Joanna ! I will not believe it. To whom t ' 

‘ To Lazarus.’ 

‘Joanna!’ There was mingled pain and horror im his 
tone. She said nothing more, but shivered, though wraj^ed 
up well in shawls. 

‘Come hither,’ said Charles, almost roughly. ‘The first 
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time T,^you. I took you to the light to see your face; and 
the then saw lias haunted me ever since. Come here 
and me sed y^ur face again. I will see if this be cursed 
earne^u ^r cr^iel joke.' He drew her within the radiance of 
the amp, and turned the head up. She offered no resistance, 
but looked firmly at him. , 

There was no miscliief lurking in the dimples at the comers 
of her mouth, tfio devilry in her eyes. There were dark lines 
in her face, gloom in her deep great irises, and set determi¬ 
nation in her mouth. She felt that the hand that raised her 
chin to expose her face was trembling and cold. She was glad 
when he withdrew it, and her face relapsed into shadow. 
Perhaps she could not have maintained composure much 
longer under the scrutiny of his eyes. 

‘ I cannot help myself,’ she said in a low voice. ‘ Judge 
for yourself if I can. Lazarus lias resolved that I .shall be his 


wife. I suppose he is afraid of losing mo unless he ties me 
fast. But what can I do ? I have no home, no father. I 
must wait here till my mother returns. I am number 617. 
I have been 617 in the shop for seven j'oars. Everything else in 
the shop has changed, but I have remained. Old goods have 
gone, and new come in, and the same numbers have repre¬ 
sented scores of new objects only 617 has not changed. Some 
of the articles have been redeemed, but I have not. Some 


have lapsed, and I am lapsing.^ Some have Ix^en sold, and I 
Jim about to be sold. I remain uncancelled in the books, 617, 
and nothing can cancel me but the return of my mother or 
the expiration of my time. Here I must remain. I am not 
free. I dare not go. What ■would my mother say were I to 


run away 1 She Avould be ashamed of her child. What if 
she werQ to return, and I were gone—^ould we ever meet 
again ? Lafzarus would never tell her ^eri I was if I had 
left him—even if he knew, just out of spite to her and me. 
But it is not that, not that,’ she said sadly ; ‘ I dai-esay you 
can’t understand me, but I feel it hi're.’ She touched her h?art. 
‘It would not be right. I cannot go. You have a Christian 
'conscience because you have been brought up as a Christian. 
I have a pawnbroking conscience because I have been brought 
up as a pawnbroker. There arc different denominations and 
different consciences belonging to them. What is right to one 
is* wrong to another. All that I know of right and wrong 
Lazarus has taught me, or it has grown up unsown, like the 
grass and weeds in my back yard, that shoot between the 
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stones. It stands written in fire on niy heart tha^E c%nnot 
go without the duplicate, and that*if Lizariis choose^%make 
me his wife I cannot help myself. ^ If ^ %o again^,*that 
writing, all light will go black before my eyes, «m(l t shall be 
blind.' 

• ‘ Oh, Joe ! Joe ! it must not bo! ’ Cliarles spoke in pain. , 

‘ How can I escape ? ’ 

‘The thought is too terrible ; that hateful, loathsome Jew 
—and you—you ! ’ He caught her arm, and drew it through 
his and pac(>d the pier. ‘ It maddens mo ; I must work olf 
my fever. You do not mean it. You say it out of frolic to 
torture me, and when you have driven me to desperation, you 
will burst forth into one of your fresh laughs. Is it not so 1 ’ 

‘No, it is true.’ 

‘ But you cannot like him.’ 

‘ I respect him as a master. I liato him as a lover.’ 

‘Joe, it must not be. Run away. Uo into service; if 
you want mon«iy, I will give you all 1 have ; .sell the jrery 
clothes olf my back to support you. Trust me, try me; I will 
work the tlesh off my fingers to .save you from so hateful a, 
f.ite. I am in earnest ; you will not Ijelieve mo. You*liave 
known me only as an idler and^^a good-for-naught. I have 
liad no one to care for, nothing to work for. Promise me, 

l)romi.se me you will not-’ His voice gave way. He could 

not finish his .sentence. . * 

‘ My friend,’ she said quietly, ‘ I cannot run away. I havo 
tohl you so already. It would be wrong acconling to my 
pawnbroking consci<*nce. I cannot receive your money, that 
would l»e wrong according to my womanly conscience. I 
cannot remain with Ijazarus, cc’ccept ns his wife, now that he 
has asked me to be that. That also, according to iiiy womanly 
comscience, woul/1 l»e wrong. If hq had not asked me, I could 
have remained, and I would have; remained, as hitherto, work¬ 
ing, starving, bargaining, begging, lying for him. As that 
cannot be, there remains a single door of escape.’ 

‘Then escafx' by it,’ said Cliarle.s. 

‘ Y.ou wish it ? ’ she usktxl quietly, looking him full in the 
face. 

‘ Certainly, anything rather than- But what is it V 

She shook her head and drew a long deep sigh. 

‘ Let me go ! ’ she said ' for ho was still holding her wrist. 

‘No, tell me.’ 

She suddenly extricated heraclf from his grasp. 
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The light was spreading in the eastern sky, and the 
nioofl,’s.<«nick with pamlysh, failed and became dim. 

!^’ he» saii and covered his eyes. ‘Now only, when 
about^tQ lose you, do I*begin to realise what you are to me.’ 
He Irfokea up, looked around, she was gone. 


CHAPTER LIII. 

ANOTHER DISAPPOINT.MENT. 

CiiARtES Cheek returned to Court Royal Lodge. He had lost 
his brightness. He was troubled about hiniself and about 
Joanna. He had become engaged to Lady G race w ithout being 
really in love with her. He liked a free and easy life, and the 
fonnalities of Court Royal were intolerable to him. He liked 
variety, and one day at the Park was like another. He was 
nattfrally of a joyous and careless.spirit, and he was forced by 
circumstances to think, and think seriously; hating responsi- 
• bilitjps, he had entangled himself in a net of them, and saw no 
way of escape out of them. 

The Duke said one day W his daughter, tliat it was well to 
encourage tlie young man to Ik? at the Court, for he heard he 
was very well otf, and it was high time for Lucy to get married. 

‘ He is gentlemanly and agreeable. He knows his place. 
*VVe must not be s<’lfish and keep Lucy to ourselves. 

Lady Grace turned her face a.side. It did not occur to the 
Duke as possible that young Cheek looked higher. 

‘ Should this come about, as I hope it will,’ said the old man, 

‘ it will be our duty and pleasure to make a handsome pro¬ 
vision for .Lucy. She has been devoted to, you and to our 
whole house. We must not deal shabbily in the matter. I 
will speak to Worthivale about it.’ 

‘For pity’s sake, papa, not a word,’ entreat^ his daughter, 
laying her delicate hands on his ann, wliilst a little colour ^t- 
•tered about her face, like the Hush of the cloud when touched 

by the setting sun. . 

‘As you will,’ said the Duke ; ' I only suggested it; butm 
thele delicate matters a stranger’s hand must not meddle. 

• Lucy watched her friend closely. She knew jV 

Grace had no dislike to Charles; she know also that she dicl 
not love him. Lucy was able to read her heart like an open 
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letter, and she saw that Grace was sacrificing herselltelely for 
the sake of her father and brotlier, ‘Did she realise tlfe^at- 
ness of the sacrifice ? Was the preservation* of thp lltatcs 
worth it ? 

Lucy was glad of an opportunity to bo with her bnfther one 
(lay to talk to him on the subject. 

Ben vis was looking careworn and sad. He knew that lAdy 
Grace was engaged to Charles Check. The monear atlvarihed on 
the security of the furniture and plate had assured him of that. 
He took Lucy’s arm. They were walking in the garden under 
a brick wall, against which oranges and limes were trained. 
The scent of orange flowers was on the air. During a frost 
mats were placed over those trees, otherwise they were exposed, 
and flowered and fruited in the open air. Lucy plucked a twig 
of orange blossom, and, holding it between her fingers lightly, 
looked into the flower. * Beavis,’ she said, ‘ I shall be picking 
these blossoms some time this year for the adornment of Grace. 

I had as soon be putting them about her in her coffin. You 
also would be happier that if were so.’ 

She did not look at her brother. 

Though they wore comparatively seldom together, slK^and • 
her brother thought alike, felt alike, loved alike, as twins, each 
with the same disinterested and thinspareiit love. 

‘ No, Lucy,’ answenjd Beavis, ‘ it is well ns it is. ^ The 
family must be saved, and no ssilvation is possible without 
sacrifice. The sacrifice the gods demand is always of the best^ 
and purest. They refused that of Saltcombc ; it was great, but 
not great enough. Iphigcmia must sulTer that the wind may 
swell the slack sails again.’ 

‘ But the Duke will never consent.’ 

‘ He must consent He will do so under protest to^save the 
family; that is gjways tlie- first consideration with him. He 
would cheerfully sacrifice himself, if called to do so, in such a 

cause.’ , 

‘ Would it not be best that the sacrifice should be made by 
him—that the bulk of the property should be sold father than 
that dear Grace herself should be forced into this most unsuit-t 

able connection V ■ v.u. 

‘ I do not think she will bo unhappy. Charles is amiable, 

he is not brilliant, and she will lead him.’ 

* I am sure she does not love him.’ _ 

‘ I am not sure that he loves her. He is struck with her, 
that is all. He cannot ask of her what he does not give him- 
Kplf. 
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‘ y ™V, ‘ with all my heart I do hope 
that it ■will never come off.i ^ 

^ee no etW means of escape open. It must take place ’ 

.lon?4’'cZS (Jff- O' 


‘ Mr. Cheek, you must excuse my temerity. I have been 
brought up with Lady Grace from childhood, and 1 care for 
her as hay own^soul. I do, do hope you love her.’ 

Of course I do. Lut now, said the young man, gravely, 

* now that 1 have you all to myself. Cousin Lucy, you must be 
candid with me. I want particularly to know what arc Lady 
Grace’s feelings towards me.’ 

‘ She regards you very highly.’ 

‘ If the property could be saved without the incumbrance 
of Charles Cheek, I suppose she would be well content?’ 

‘ That is not a fair question to ask, and I will not answer it.’ 

‘ Cousin Lucy,’ ho said, ‘ I am like Jacob at the foot of the 
ladder whose top reaches into heai en, and Lady Grace is an 
anghl standing on it, high, very high up. She beckons me to 
ascend, and I want her to come down to me. Till one yields 
■ theijp can be no rajjprochement. Which is it to bo ? ’ 

‘ How can you ask ? For her to di'sccnd is inconceivable. 
You must go up.’ • 

He shook his head. ‘ I do not care for such altitudes. Tlie 
air is <too thin, the light too strong, and it is deadly cold. 
I like the warmth of earth hiid its somewhat crass atmo¬ 
sphere.’ 

‘ You would drag her doum ! ’ 

‘ Am I sacrilegious ? I think her very perfect, quite an¬ 
gelic, but insufficiently human.’ 

‘What do you mean by human—that which is gross? 
Lady Grave can never become that. Human she is in the 
best sense. She shows you what human naiJure may become, 
not what it usually is.’ 

‘ Quite so— natura, about-to-bccome. I like the present; 
there is uiprest in a future participle. Cousin Lucy, to every 
substance, humanity not e.xcepti'd, there arc three conditions 
possible : the solid, the fluid, and the gaseous. 1 am in the 
iirst, she is in the last. I am not even, and have no desire to 
be? in the transition stage. She must condense and descend, 
Or I must evaporate, and that I won’t do.’ 

‘ Go higher, always higher ! ’ said Lucy, eagerly. 

‘ The desire to do so is not in me. It is a strain to me to 
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keep awing in this region of high culture. I am iDte Icarus. 
My waxen, pinions are melting, and*l shall go down suddi^y.’ 

‘ Surely you dfi not object to culture.’ » « * , 

‘ Not at all. I like culture as it afl^cts creature comforts. 
1 would not go back 'tt hundred years and be bereft of fiiy bath, 
my divily paper, luoifer-matches, and having my hair brushed 
l)y machinery. Culture is excellent till it meddles with the 
inner man. When it begins to scrape, and redimo, and’polish 
natural proclivities and robust individualities, why then, Lucy, 
I fancy it not.’ 

y You would like a luxurious savagery.’ 

‘No, not that. Outer culture will relax and soften the 
inner brute. You begin by stilling nature and then mummi¬ 
fying it inagiuticently. Your highly cry.stallised culture re- 
seiubli's a Rupert’s drop. Do you know it 1 It is a frozen 
tear of glass, so hard that you cannot break it with a hammer, 
and yet so fragile that it will crumldo into dust between your 
fingers if you snip the hair-like end. Reline as you will, there 
is always a vulnerable point in^ your civili.sation, and wlien 
that is touched the whole collapse.s. I like your culture well 
enough ; a little of it is a wondrous thing; a great def^l is 
overpowering. I have known a whole family suffocated by the 
breaking of a jar of otto of ros(M. You are passing human 
nature through retorts and sublimating it to an essence. 
There will Ije a reaction, 'fhe reaction is begun. It was the 
saliie in old Rome. Their culture was carried to an extremity, 
and the barbarian burst over it and trampled it out. Now 
your high relinement of mind and manner and spirit has 
reached its limit, and the great mass of barbarous, vulgar life 
beneath is lifting itself up, to smite you down and destroy you.’ 

‘ The northern liarbarians came down on Rome because the 
old Roman civilisation was selfish. The northern races were 
full of heroic virtues, self-restraint, submission to authority, 
and religion. Are these qualities to Ijc found in the qoining 
liarbarians 1 ’ 

‘ Oh dear, no,’ said Charles. ‘ What we are coming to is 
the revolt against these very virtues which characterise your 
Christian aristocratic culture. What is comiiig is the emanci¬ 
pation of individualism, which has ls‘cn distorted and sup- 
pres.sed by self-restraint, submission, and religion. You, brought 
up under the old system, are parts of a whole, and think anti 
act and bniathe and move as portions of the social machine. 
You are bound with responsibilities, hedged about with duties. 
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You c^nnoSi do what you like, you have to consider everyone 
else,* You have obligatioTks to every child in the school and, 
sick wompin <Ri lie'| bed. You have to dress according to your' 
station j attend churcl^ to set an example, "Where is the I 
Myself ih this ? A poor bound lion in a net. The comin» 
change is the bursting of the lion out of the net, and the rend° 
ing of every mesh that entangled him ; it is the rebellion of 
the in<Jividual,against obligations of every sort, social, moral, 
political, religious. Self will be free and follow its own will 
wherever it leads—free to enjoy every luxury that civilisation 
can give, without scruple from within or check from without.’ 

Lucy shuddered. ’ 

Charles laughed. ‘This frightens you, and well it may, 
brought up as you are in the old world. I do not say that 
your old world is wrong, or that the new world which is be¬ 
ginning to live is right. They are counter principles. I tell 
you what is coming j I need no prophetic instinct to see that. 
The individuiil for the first time since the fall of old Rome 
and*lieatheni.sm is ass(*rting itself. Hitherto the body corpo¬ 
rate has been supreme.’ 

‘,That will be a teri’ible time, I dare not even think 
of it.’ 

‘ Not as biul as you suppose. In mechanics, when two forces 
meet, running in ditl’erent directions, they do not kill each 
other,<4mt tlwy pnxliice a resulfiuit, that is, a'force which goes 
^in quite a new direction. The old id^ is not exhausted, and 
when the new idea clashes against it, neither is neutralised so 
as to cease to be, both are modifi(*d and altered into a result¬ 
ant of some sort. What the resultant will be when the 
counter forces in modern life meet, I cannot con jecture, but 
we shall^seo a new social departure in a direction of which .we 
know nothing.’ 

* To return to Lady Grace.’ 

‘ You are right; to njturn to her. You see, I do not want 
to break away from the new current, to plunge myself in the 
old, which AS passing away,’ 

‘ What prospect of happiness is there to either, with minds 
•and principles so di&similar, so conflicting? ’ 

‘ That,’ said he, and sighed, ‘ that is what I continually ask 
myself, and am ns often frightened at the answer.’ 

_* ‘ Oh, Cousin Charles 1 do not risk the ruin of her, of your 
life, by persevering.’ 

‘^member, Lucy, she encouraged me. She made the 
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idvance, not I. I would not have dared to speak ui^provoked 
by her.’ 

‘ Cousin Charles ! you must release her.’ 

‘ What!—and ruin the family V ^ 

Lucy put her hands ovcr'her eyes. ‘ I must not interfere,’ 
she said ; ‘ my thoughts were only for her.’ 

‘This is how matters stand, Lucy,’ said Charles Cheek. 
‘ I love and venerate Ljuly Grace above every ^voman*in the 
world, but she is not the woman I desire as my wife. I 
suppose I am deficient in ambition. It may be that she 
would insist on a higher life, a lif<! of moi’o restniint than that 
I now lead, and this I do not choose to adopt. I belong to 
the new era, and declare for liberty. I like comfort, I like 
enjoyment, and I detest oliligation. If I marry Lady Grace I 
throw niyscdf into moral, social, and mental bondage. No 
doubt it would do me good, make, a- high-princii>led, conscien¬ 
tious English gentleman of me; but I refuse the schooling, and 
the results are not to my taste. Lucy ! I will give hemp. I 
will go to my father and make the l)est terms I can for*tht! 
family. It is I who .shrink from the engagement, not slie, and 
therefore w'e are Ijound to make .some compensation.’ 

‘ Will you see her first ? ’ 

‘ No, 1 will write.’ ‘ 

Lucy drew a sigh of relief. ‘ I am sure your decision is 
right,’ she said, ‘tost v'hat it may to the family.* 


CHAPTER LIV. 

A NEW LEAF. 

C11ARLE.S Cheek went up to town next day, reached Padding¬ 
ton at six P.M., and in twenty minutes was at his father’s 
house. We regret the necessity, but it is unavoidable, for the 
fourth tinie we mu.st introduce the n*ader to the (skier Cheek 
at meals In fact tlie man was invisible at other times, ex¬ 
cept aliout the business of the Monokeratic establishment. 
This time, however, wc see him not eating, but about to 
eat. • * 

Charles acted on the present occasion with want of tact, 
he began on the subject uppermost' in his mind before his 
father had (iaten, whilst he was hungry and cross. Charles 
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had not ^ined, but he was young and independent of his 
meals, whereas an old mar# is not. Jdr. Cheek’s business was 
one tlfet occuf>i§d mind actively all day, and his nervous 
system became irntabltf towards evening. Mr. Gladstone was 
Ills ideal«at 6*p.m., Sir Charles Dilke at 6.15, Chamberlain was 
hardly rancorous enough at 6.30, and Labouchere was the 
man for him at 6.45. At five minutes to seven he was 
furiouJ against the Constitution, the Church, the House of 
Lords, his soap, haiv-brushes, his cook, and the Royal Family. 
The old man was in his drawing-room, a room as tasteless as 
the dining-room. It reekfed of Tottenham Court Road. 

‘ It is all up,’ said Cliarles. 

‘ What is up ? The glass or consols ? Bo explicit.’ 

‘ My engagement with Lady Grace Eveleigh.’ 

‘ Indeed—your engagement. Ugh ! Thought they’d draw 
a score across that account. Who did it 1’ 

‘I—I reloasctl her. They are not to blame. I have 
written to say I will not hold her to her word.’ 

* You have, you—you Colorado beetle ! ’ 

‘ Yes, I have. I could endure the bondage no longer. I 
mu^ have my clothes made for my back, not my back shaped 
to my clothes. I daresay tlie life of thi'se aristocrats is very 
fiNe, and their ideas supertin?, but 1 like a lu’oad life and un¬ 
chastened ideas. I have tried how I could get on among 
them,.^iud I am tired of the experiment.’ 

‘ fw that is settled ? ’ 

‘Yes, it is. The scheme was yours. I have done my best 
to accommodate myself to it, but it is iniiiraclicable.’ 

‘ Impracticable. Do you know what you have done? You 
have danced almut this young woman long enough to fool me 
into l)elieving you were in earnest, and 1 have bought up 
several of Iheir mortgiig*.‘s, whicli 1 would not have touclied 
hut for you.’ * 

‘ Deal generously with the family, father,’ said Charles. 

‘ It is not their fault that the engagement is broken off. It is 
entirely my own doing.’ 

‘That matters not,’ s.aid Mr. Cheek, roughly. ‘I don’t 
care for them, but I do care for my own moni'y. I shivll fore¬ 
close at once while the depivsi\ion lasts. Wlien land is up 
again, sell. That’s business. I have a bill of sale on the 
contents of their hou.ses. I’ll relen.se that pretty quick too.’ 

‘ Dinner is on th(j table, sir,’ said the servant^, entering. 

‘But, my dear father, I entn'at you to consider that it is I 
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who wrong them, and that some reparation is due t^ them .for 
the disappointment.’ 

* Do you hear 1 ’ roared the old man. ‘ Idniter is the 

table! ’ * 

‘ Yes, but stay a moment, I entreat you.’ 

* What—let the fish get cold ! Not for a score of Kings- 
bridges. • Dinner is on the table. Go in ! ’ 

During dinner the old man scarcely spoke. He ate in a 
vindictive manner, as if he were hurting‘.his sin’s feelings by 
each bite, and knew it, and delighted in doing it. When he 
cut the mutton he cut as though lie were stabbing the offender; 
when he helped himself to gravy it was as though spooning up 
his blood ; when taking potiitoes and rice he dablied the spoon 
into the vegetables as though stirring up and torturing his 
Charles’s brain. When he drank he glowered over the rim of 
his glass at the young man. But he said nothing till the 
dessert was on the table and the servants withdrawn. 

Then it was Charles who began. 

‘ Father, I have a proposal to make which will surprise 
you. It is seriously made. I want you to put me in the way 
of earning my living.’ 

‘ Mr. Cheek .set down a macaroon he was eating, and N^iiuh 
was bitten in half, and stared ot his son, then laughed in¬ 
sultingly. 

‘ I am quite in earnest,’ said the young man. ‘ G^ve me 
an opportunity of iv^'king find earning as much as will 
support me. I ask of you nothing further. I desire hence* 
forth to be beholden to no one, not even to you. I wish to lie 
responsible for my actions to no one, to cut away the right of 
controlling and rebuking me which you have exercised so freely 
and so offensively. When I was living on an allowance from 
you, you then had some right over me ; when I ,liifo on my 
own earnings, ybu will have none. I will allow none. When 
the money was given to me, I did not know its value ; when I 
earn it by hard work, I shall know what it is worth. You 
have l)een rough of tongue with mo, and I have felj it, without 
caring to amend my ways and deserve better; when I am free 
from it, I may find a motive for reform.’ 

He spoke frankly; his plea-sant handsome face bore in it 
an expression new to it, a look of dignity it had never viom 
before. His hair was light, almost white in the gaslight, his 
eyes were blue, and as he spoke moisture gather^ in them. 
His hand was on the table, playing with a raisin stalk,—a 
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wMto ha^, well formed, that twitched and broke the stalk 
intojnanjr pieces, showin^is nen^ous emotion. 

Chee]^ nothing, but stared open-eyed and open- 
mouthed.* « ^ 

‘You*do not understond mej continued Charles, ‘I allow 
that I have been a sorry fool. lam resolved to be so no longer. 

I should be a fool if I continued my pretence to the hand of 
lisdy ^race, and mated out of my sort. I had an ambition 
once to be a sOldier, and that you contradicted. Afterwards 
had none. You provided me with money, and I spent it. I 
had no aim, no motive to do otherwise. You urged me to this 
grand connection, and I went along the path you pointed out, 
partly to please you, partly because myself dazzled. But my 
eyes have been opened in time. I see that it is not a way I 
can walk on. I will choose another, humbler; I will work 
for my livelihood, and then I can spend my life as my ambi- 
I tions spring up and direct.’ 

‘ You are in earnest ? ’ 

‘.So much in earnest that I refuse the four hundred pounds 
you have allowed me hitherto.’ 

‘ Refuse the allowance ! ’ 

‘Yes. I will not touch what I havp not earned, and so 
deprive you of the right to rebuke, and outrage me.’ 

‘ Outrage you ! ’ echoed the father. 

‘ Yes, outrage me,’ said the young man. ‘ I have endured 
a greali deal from you. I have'*borne jjf because you are my 
father; but every offensive word from you I have felt more 
keenly than you have supposed possible. It has not spurred 
me to do better, it has driven mo to do worse. Now that is 
over. I will be my own master henceforth, responsible to no 
man, and enduring insult from none.’ 

‘ Mr. Cheek was still too amazed to speak. A dim conscious¬ 
ness that he had wronged his son awoke in his mind, but his 
mind was too coarse in texture to understand fully his fault. He 
was a rough man, who when out of humour used rough words. 
He meant them at the time, but he did not mean them to inflict 
mortal wouKds. Education teaches man to measure his words, 
*and check them as they pass from his heart over his tongue. 
Old Cheek hod never had the education which imposes this 
Klfirestraint on speech. Charles had inherited from his mother 
A .more sensitive nature than his father’s ; from boyhood he 
h^ been accustomed to hard words, and these had alienated 
him from the old man, who loved him whilst he abused him. 
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Charles was naturally weak, and his father’s roughness had 
made him weaker. The old man h^d mortitied his ^If-respect, 
till self-respect was almost dead within him. ^N^w, suddenly, 
it had sprung to life and asserted itself. 

Mr. Cheek stood up. He said nothing, anddeft /.he room. 
Charles saw no more of him that evening. ^ 

Next day, at breakfast (the fifth meal at which we have 
met him), ho asked his son whether he still meant wha^he had 
said the night before, and when Charles insisttd that he had 
spoken seriously, tlie father said, ‘ Charles, I recognise some¬ 
thing good in this. It gratifies me. Begin to work for your¬ 
self. Learn the value of every sixpence. 1 will put you with 
Messrs. Newconu'n and Bowcher, ship-agents in Wapping. 
They will take you to oblige me. I will see them and arrange 
about salary.’ 

‘ I ask nothing better;’ 

‘iVnd—accept from mo fifty pounds to begin life upon. 
You must live in lodgings. But we see no more of each other 
till you have grown into this new condition of life. If,you 
go into lodgings you mustliave some money.’ 

‘ I accept it, father,’ said Charles, ‘ and,’ he added with _ 
falteriryf voice, ‘ pardon me if I spoke too i>lain, and woiflided 
you last night.’ , 

‘ Wounded me ! Not a bit. Words break no bones.’ 

—- 

CHAPTER iiV 

IN VAIN. 

• 

A MONTH had pa.ssed. Charles had not been seen bj- his father, 
who had fulfilled his undertaking, and had placed him with 
shipping agents, in a suboi'dinato place. The old man had 
aiTanged with Messrs. Newcomen and Bowcher, who were 
ready to oblige him. Charles was to have plenty iSf work, and 
was to receive two pounds per week, of which, no doubt—* 
though he did not know it—his father found a portion. 

After the lapse of the month, Mr. Cheek, senior, viated 
the agents and inquired into the conduct of their new cferk. 
Messrs. Newcomen and Bowcher were glad to testify’that, as 
far as they could judge, he was steady and attentive to his 
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wcfl*. ■ He had been regular in his attendance, careful, obliging, 
and^linbla 

IS Then Mr." Cheefc> made an excursion to Ebury Street, 
Fimlicn. wlwre his son lived in a boarding-house, kept by a 
Miss Jones. He chose a time for his visit when he knew his 
son would be at the office. Ebury Street, Pimlico, is a long 
way from Wapping, but Charles went to and fro by steamer 
from Vauxhftll Bridge, and the air did him good. 

Mr. Cheek found the dingy lodging-house kept by Miss 
.Jones ; he rang the bell, and rapped sharply with the knocker, 
and the door was opened by Miss Jones herself, a thin lady 
with curls, a pasty face, and eyes so pale in their colour tliat 
they must have been washed and rewashed with soda till all 
the colour had been washed out of them. Miss Jones was full 
of amiability when Mr. Cheek introduced himself, and hastened 
to assure him of the respectability of her establishment, the 
high social standing of her guests, and the comforts they en¬ 
joyed. The house was admirably situated, away from the fogs ; 
and the health of the boarders was robust, as she could te.stify 
by their appetites. They breakfasted together, and she pre¬ 
sided. She furnished them with coffee and tea, whichever 
they preferred. Some gentlemen were averse to tea in the 
morning, and they drank coffee. Others liked to change their 
drink week and week about. Each hai an egg and a rasher of 
bacorf, sometimes she substituted bloa|5# for rasher. There was 
always a rack of toast on the table, as a pleasant change to bread 
and butter. Whenthegentlemen retumedfrom theiroffices they 
had tea, and in the evening supper off cold meat, bread, and cheese, 

‘ best American. I had Dutch cheese for some time, but I find 
the American is preferred by the gentlemen, so I have that now. 

She <went on to assure Mr. Cheek that her lodgers were of 
the most select description. For many yeats she had among 
tliem an old Waterloo officer, but he was dead.^ The lady 
lodging on the first floor ought, if everyone had his rights, to 
be a baronet, but her aunt, from whom she had great 
tions, ha<f left everything to a female companion who had 
exercised great influence over her at the last. It was a pity, 
Miss Jones thought, that the lady had not gone to law and 
upwt the will, and recovered the title and a real sealskin 
jacket which hod gone to the companion, worth forty pounds. 
Another of her lodgers was a gentleman of some literary 
fame who at one time had earned live pounds by writing verse 
for Christmas cards. 
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Miss Jones went on to say that i|}ie charged for ller lodg- 
ngs a pound per week, exclusive of ale and washi^, inclijuve 
jf a dinner on Sundays and Christmas l?ay .' ' '' r ^ 
Miss Jones did not provide the gentlemen ^ith ^toilette 
map, for she found tliom more fastidious in this particular 
than in their meat and drink. One liked glycerine, another 
oatmeal, and a third would use nothing but carbolic soa^^, 

Mr. Cheek listened to Miss Jones without interrupting her, 
looking Ihe faded woman through and through with his pierc¬ 
ing eyes, taking stock of her. He was probably satisfied that, 
with a good deal of atlectation, she was a worthy woman at 
core, for he gave a grunt, stood up, interrupted her flow of 
information, and begged to be conducted upstairs to his son’s 
bedroom. 

‘ Quite Alpine, I have been told,’ said Miss Jones, as she 
conducted him to the very top of the house. ‘ The air at this 
altitude is keen, salubrious, and invigorating. The gentlemen 
all like the top storey, where they can see over the ropfs. 
But, between ourselves, your son is my favourite, and I have 
accommodated him where he can have the finest view and the 
purest air. Yonder, sir, you can catch Doulton’s Pottery 
Works; the eflect, with tlie morning’s sun on them, is very 
tine.* 

Mr. Cheek looked round the little bedroom. It was in the 
roof, with a sloping ^ing. There was a fireplace, bat the 
grate had not Irnen us«l during Miss Jones’s tenancy. The. 
walls were hung with the cheapest of pajmrs in two dingy 
colours. The furniture consisted of one chair, a chest of 
drawers with the mahogany veneering scaling away, a wash- 
handstand of paint<'d deal sufTering from cutaneous disorder, 
and a bed, aliove which hung a photograph in a frame. Mr. 
Cheek knew thcf picture. A duplicate had been rfhnt to him 
some time ago. Through the ring of the frame, with its head 
drooping over the picture, hung a withered lily of the valley. 

Mr, Cheek came slowly down-stairs, holding the banisters 
with one hand and rubbing his nose with the otherf 

‘ Will this last 1 ’ he said to himself. * What can be the* 
meaning of it all 1 As for his taking oflence at any words I 
may have said when annoyed, that’s absurd—a mere excise. 
Words are wind, and wind blows atvay.’ . 

When ho reached the parlour again, he said to the landlady 
‘ Look here, ma’am. I don’t want you to tell my boy that I 
have been here to day. Give him your best bedroom, not an 
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atfciojbrooin-and-pail cupljpard. Turn out, if need be, the old 
woiflan who missed a baronetcy. I’ll pay the difference. Give 
»thQjl^rd,ersiidneys fqy breakfast now and then, and fowls for 
supper, or anything else they fancy. Cost, ma’am, is no object 
to me. 1 can’t feed Charles differently from the rest, so they 
must all be well-fed together. No more of {your American 
cheese^ Stilton and Cheshire, and, if you will, Gorgonzola. 
Not a word about me. Take all the credit to yourself.’ 

Charles was able to get away early on Whitsun-eve. Mon¬ 
day would be a Bank holiday. He had been hard worked, and 
worked till late at night for some weeks, and Messrs. New¬ 
comen and Bowcher put up their shutters on Friday night, and 
allowed their clerks holiday from the Saturday to the Tuesday 
morning. Charles took an early train on Saturday to Ply¬ 
mouth, and arrived at the Barbican the same afternoon. He 
went to the Golden Balls immediately, without stopping to 
have anything to eat. His heart was beating fast. His step 
was light, his eyes full of glad e.\pectation, and he held his 
heaJ up proudly. He was surprised to see that the house of 
Lazarus had been repainted. The shop was open. A good 
deal (if business was done on a Saturday, double on the eve of 
a Bank holiday. People wquld pawn necessaries to obtain 
money for a day's pleasure. 

He looked in at the window, and saw Joanna behind the 
countet talking to a woman who wasthe shop with some 
article she wished to dispose of. 

Charles waited till the woman came out, then he caught the 
door before she closed it, and stepped in. 

Joanna, not hearing the door re-opened, did not suppose 
any one had entered. She did not see him, as she was engaged 
examining the article—a brooch, which she had taken. 

Charles had a few moments in which to obfeer\’e her. She 
was well, even handsomely dressed, but pale and worn. She 
put away the brooch, and seated herself ; then she leaned her 
elbow on the counter, and put her hand to her brow, and drew 
a deep sigh. • 

• ‘Joe I ’ 

She sprang to her feet, and stepped back. He saw her 
turn deadly pale, and then lean both her hsoids on the counter 
to st^y herself, as though afraid she would faint She re¬ 
covered herself, however, quicRly, but her colour did not return 
as rapidly as her composure. 

‘Mr. Chariest You here}' 
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‘Yes, dear Joe, I cannot help myself. I could not do 
otherwise than come. I have not had the chance before, ahd I 
have been hungering for the sight of your fa»^e, arid for a\;^ 
of encouragement from your lips. I came straight away by 
the morning train, and have just arrived. Why have' you not 
answered my letters 1 ’ 

‘ I sent you something.' ^ 

‘Yes, a lily of the valley, but not a word ac^tompanied it.’ 

‘ I sent you what I most valued, the firat flower from the 
root Lady Grace gave me. I would not have parted with it 
to anyone else. I would not have picked it for myself, but— 
you have been kind to me, and—I thought I might never more 
have the chance of giving you anything.’ 

‘ Why did you not send me a word 1 ’ 

Joanna made no answer. She looked down, her pallor re¬ 
mained, and she, who was usually so collected, stood trembling 
before him. She tried to disguise her agitation by shuffling 
her hands to and fro on the counter. 

‘ Oh, Joe 1 you know that all is up between me and Cady 
Grace. We did not suit each oriier. We belonged to distinct 
worlds, she to the world that is passing away, I to the world ‘ 
that is coming on—though, I admit, but a poor specimen of 
that. Now that is all over, and I am free. I am changed from 
what I was. You knew me as an idler and a spendthrift, 
without aim and wi^i^out energy. Now I am a clerk in a 
shipping office. I do nidt live on my father’s bounty. I hav% 
refused his allowance. I live on what I earn. I work now 
for my daily bread.’ 

She looked up and smiled, but there was intense sadness in 
her face that showed through her smile like a shower through 
a rainbow, , 

‘ I get a huildred pounds a year, and I have fifty pounds 
per annum of my own, left me by my mother, independent of 
my father. May I take a chair, Joe ? ’ 

She nodded, and pointed to one. He drew it beside the 
counter, and seated himself ; but she remained standing with 
her elbow on the desk, and her hand over her eyes, shading 
her face. 

‘ I am lodging with an old lady in Ebury Street,’ he went 
on, ‘and pay her a pound a week. 1 do not dine there, Sutat 
an eatingrhouse, and that costs ine about nine shillings a we«k, 
add a shilling for extras, and that comes to twenty-six pounds 
in the year. I think I can clothe myself on ten pounds,' so 
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that'leases just sixty-six pounds clear. I am to have my 
salai^y raised if I go on Tell. Now, Joe! Take away your 
hanfi, and Ic^t jie see your face, let me look into your eyes. 
Will you give me thj hope that you will come and he mine, 
and let .us ’Jegin the world anew together? I will—I will 
work, and you shall never reproach me with idleness again. If 
I have you, I shall be happy; I shall care for nothing else. I 
shall'do my work with a fight heart, and sing over it, knowing 
that I am goifig home to you. You have done me a great deal 
of good already. You will make me do a great deal nmre. here¬ 
after, if you will consent to be with me always, to encourage me.’ 

He put up his hand to draw aside her arm from shading 
her face. Then he saw how great was her agitation. She was 
shaking like an aspen leaf, her face ash white, her eyes dim. 
She clasped her hamis, and they quivered. She unclosed them, 
and put one to her brow, and put it down again, then laid her 
hand on her breast, and seemed to gasp for breath. She could 


not speak. 

o ‘ Joe 1 ’ he said, ‘ why do you not answer me ? It was for 
you that I refused my father’s help, that I might have the 
right to choose whom I would, and I will have none but you. 
Yoli have had a wretched life here. I have led a wasted life. 
You have taught me to break away from my past, and I would 
release you, in return, from yours. Wo shall begin the world 
together on very little, but love lighten every load and seasons 

everjl'dish.’ ’ ^ . i 

Then she put both her hands fsutspread before her, and 
touched his breast, as he leaned forward, and thrust him away. 
Her eyes were dark in their sockets, and gleamed. ‘ I cannot 
—I cannot,’ she said, quivering in voice, eyes, and lips, and 

every muscle of her body. t .. 

He lo^ed at her in surprise. ‘Why not, Joe? You must, 
indeed. If yoiutake from me this hope, thfe ambition, I dare 
not say what will become of me. It is only my love for you 
which has lifted me to the threshold of a better Me; now that 
you have led me to it, will you thrust me back mto the folly 
and emptmess from which I have struggled up ? _ 

‘ I cannot,’ she said, slowly recovering herself. I signed 
you away for a hundred pounds. That is w y 
answered your letters. That is why now now o 

eould not speak. Something rose in her throat and choked 

Is that all 1 ’ exclaimed Charles. ‘ That was a joke.’ 
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‘No,*she answered, ‘itwas no joke tome. V^urfather 
was in earnest, so waa 1. And nowc-it is too late—now-%-’ 

Then the door burst open, and Lazarus^ i^ e black drock 
coat, rushed out of the inner part of thrhouse, ’ ^ 

‘ What! You here again ? You dare to entet‘my premises. 
You scoundrel, you wastrel 1 Get out of my doora directly. 
Is it not enough that your father has snatched the Marquess 
from my grasp, but must you come here to carry off mjr wife 
also?’ ^ ; 

‘ Stand back,’ said Charles, thrusting the Jew' away. ‘ I 
will not be touched by you. Wife I Joanna never shall be 
that if I can prevent it.’ 

‘ She is I Tell him, Joanna. Let him hear it from your 
own lips—make the news the sweeter, perhaps.’ 

Charles stood looking from one to another, pettined. 

' Mr. Charles,’ said the girl without looking at him, but 
with face averted, and playing a tune with her fingers on the 
counter to conceal her trembling, ‘ I told you it was to be so. 
This morning we went together before the registrar, and after 
sundown the cohen will be here to marry us by Jewish rites.’ 

‘ You coward ! you vile Jewish coward ! ’ cried Charles, 
losing all control over himself, and seizing Lazarus by the collar 
and shaking him. ‘ You have taken a despicable advantage 
over this poor girl, to make her life ten thousand times more 
wretched than it was before.’ 

As be shook the .Dsiw his blbod heated, then boiled; and, 
blind to what he was ^out, stung by disappointed love, * 
jealousy, disgust, flaring into inconsiderate rage, he took up 
one of the many sticks that were exposed in the shop for sale, 
and, holding Lazarus by the collar, swung him from side to side, 
beating him fast and hard. Lazarus screamed for help. He 
was not much hurt; he writhed so that the blows ^li on his 
new black frock' coat, but now and then a.^cut caught hi m 
across the legs. A woman—Mrs. Thresher—who had been in 
the kitchen, hearing the shrieks, ran in, and then rushed forth 
into the street ciying ‘ Murder I ’ ' ^ 

Charles was excited to madness at the tossings, and scream¬ 
ing, and dodging of the Jew, at his want of success in hurting 
him. 

His arm relaxed at length; he was exhausted, and he;><||^ 
the wretched man away. • 

‘ There! ’ said he; ‘ remember Charles Cheek in connection 
with your wedding-day.’ 
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^ext moment He was in the hands of the police, summolied 
b/Mrs. Thresher. * 

• I give*hiinain charge 1 ’ shouted the Jew. ‘ He has half- 
■ murdered me in iny, own house I Take him off to the 
lock-up! ’ 

So it came about that Charles Cheek spent his Whitsun 


holi(^ays in confinement. 


CHAPTER LVI. 


PREPAHATOBY. 


Fob some weeks lazarus had been in a bad temper, not at 
ail in a lover’s genial mood. His mortgages had been taken up 
by Mr. Cheek and his bills met; his power over the Ducal 
family was ended. Disappointed revenge and frustrated am¬ 
bition had combined to make him irritable. He was now in 
possession of a very large sum of money—of the whole of his 
savings through many years of privation and work, and he did 
not know what to do with it. He did not, of course, keep the 
money in the house; it fras lodged with his banker. The 
question that recurred to him again and again was, How should 
he invest it 1 The ferment iij his mind was a relief to J oanna. 
It saved her from annoyance, li^^^lmost forgot he was a 
lover in his anxiety about his money. 

When they sat together over the kitchen fire, his talk was 
of the condition of the money market, on promising invest¬ 
ments, on the rise and fall of various stock which had attracted 
his interest: or he spoke fretfully of the selfishness of Cheek 
senior UP coming to the assistance of the Kingsbndge family. 
At one time Cheek was an idiot, throwing away his money on 
coroneted fools; at another ho was deep and selfish, robbing 
him, Lazarus, of the fruits of his labours, just as they were 


"^^‘fknow Aat he’ll do,’ grumbled Lazarus. He’ll puff 

Bigbury as he puffed his Monokeratic system, 

buUd a town aid call it Cheekville. Then 

Sny well, become M.P., then Baronet, and so the unicorn 

•will poke its way into respectability. 

But though Lazarus was not an ardent ' 

lose sight of the proposed change in his relation to Joanna. 
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My dear, he said, * IVe got a book of etiquette wiitten by 
» lady of rai k among the lots here, aSd I’ve read it. I let*m 
from it that in good society ^t is not thoimht th&icAic f^r iA to 
be married from the same house. So^’ve spoken to 
Thresher- a very motherly body, though her line"is ham and 
sausage—and she will take you in ; she has a spare room on 
the second door, where you can reside till our nuptials. I hope 
you will find nothing to complain of in the marriagp agree'flient 
which I have instructed Grudge to draw up and bring with 
him the day before our wedding. I have made over everything 
to you, 1 ecause I really do not think I have a relative near 
enough for me to know him. With us of the seed of Israel, 
Joanna, maidens are always married on a Wednesday, and 
widows on a Friday; but, as you are not one of us it really 
does not matter what day is chosen, so I have fixed on Whitsun- 
eve as suitable, then the honeymoon can coincide with the 
Bank holiday, when excursion trips are cheap. With us, the 
marriage agreement is called the kynos, and is made on a Sun¬ 
day, but, as you don’t belong to the house of Israel, any dtfy 
will do for that; and I’ve told Grudge to be here on the 
Friday. Then, on the Sabbath we’ll walk over together to t^e 
registrar, as you’re a Ghristian ; and after sundown, when the 
Sabbath is over, and the Sunday begins, a cohen will come from 
Bristol and will marry us by religious ceremonial, as is customary 
among us. What a fortunate tli|ng it is, Joanna, that I ^ept 
the howdah all these yean;^ At last it will come in service¬ 
able ; for in our marriage ceremony the bridegroom and the 
bride stand under a canopy of silk or some precious stuff, and 
the cohen blesses them, and takes a ring from me and puts it 
on your finger, whilst I say, “Verily thou art espoused unto 
me, according to the rites of Moses and Israel.” After that a 
gobletful of red wine is handed to the cohen, and he blesses it, 
just puts his lips to it, and passes it to us. Wo shall have to 
empty it between us, and then I dash the goblet on the ground 
and break it, by way of putting you in mind that you are but 
brittle ware.’ Lazarus shook his. head. ‘ Ah, Joanitf. 1 what 
are ceremonies without a moral meaning 1 ’ 

‘ Is that all ? ’ 

‘ Yes, that is all. Now, although you must sleep and have 
your meals at Mrs. Thresher’s, I don’t see that you need negledt 
the shop. I shall bo very much engaged, as the three rooms 
upstairs have to be cleared, and a new range put in the kitchen. 
Talking of ranges,’ said Mr. Lazarus, rubbing his chin in bis 
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p ptm, ‘ tliey sure difficult things, what with their dampers and 
trappt TJley are like orgp.ns, only to be played upon by one 
who underst|nda the stops. And where will you find a cook 
wh£> understands & raqge 1 When she wants to bake she pulls 
out both the»<lampers, one of which is designed to draw the 
fire away from the oven to the boiler; and when she wants to 
bpil, she pulls out botli dampers, one of which is designed to 
draw §way the fire from the boiler. And when she wants 
neither to bak'B nor to boil, she pulls out both dampers, and 
carries Ae fire up the chimney, which is just the same as if an 
organist palled out stop diapason and hautboy when he wanted 
pianissimo; and tremolo and dulciano when he wanted forte; 
and diapason, hautboy, tremolo and dulciano when he wanted 
nothing in particular. Come here, Joanna.’ He made her 
follow into his sanctum. ‘ Wo must have a clearance here. It 
is a loss, but it cannot be helped. Do you see all those shelves 
full of chemist’s drugs ? I took the lot once for a bad debt, 
but I’ve never been able to sell them. Ipecacuanha, cc^-liver 
and,castor oils, extract of senna, mercurial ointment, tincture 
of taraxacum, arnica, laudanum. There is enough there to 
dose the Barbican.’ 

••What, am I to throw them all away ? 

‘Yes, unless you can disppse of them better. And you can 

sell the bottles.’ 

‘ I shall find a use for some,’ said Joanna. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

BELEASE. 

‘Mr. Lazarus,’ said Joanna. ^ 

the inteerepUen, 

Slap me. and bang me, and beat me a ^^^h ^ 

bu^ the buttons off me, and mgh thJ 

cra?at ? And didn’t he tumble my teeth 
iSes of my stays? Am I to sit down under all these provoca- 

tions and bear them like a lamb 1 
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‘ I entreat yon to pass this over. Do not app^ against 
him.’ • 

‘No, no, Joaima. Do not try this on too^s^on. We are 
not wed yet, and when we are, you have'to l^m that 
wedlock does not make a missus of you over m6. Mistress of 
the house, of the pots and pans, and the servant if we have 
one—though I dare say we can manage if Mrs. Thresher will 
come in charing—mistress over Mrs. Thresher if you like, but 
not over me. Do you know that every day I say the Berochos 
shel shachrit, and bless Providence that I am not born a 
Gentile, bom a slave, and bom a woman. Among you 
Christians the order of the domestic world is inverted, and the 
woman dominates over man and beast. It is not so with us. 
The Parsees have a very good custom. Every morning the 
wife falls down before her husband’s feet and worships him. 
Even we Jews have not attained to such a pitch of enlighten¬ 
ment as that. In the Aisher-Yotsar every day we thank 
Providence for having made openings in us, eyes wherewith to 
see, ears wherewith to hear, nostrils wherewith to smell, dOors 
these for the acquisition of information, and we pray that they 
may ever be kept open; and now, through these same doors 
to-day imbibe the lesson that, in this house, I remain master. 
In whatsoever capacity you be, whether as maid-of-all-work, 
or as pawn, or as wife, I remain above yon, as the sun is above 
the earth. Your orbit is about me, not mine round you.’ 

Preparations had bv^n maae in the house for the change^ 
in the condition of the tvm usual inmates. Three*upper rooms 
had been completely cleared of their contents, and they had 
been adapted for habitation. That commanding the street, 
immediately over the shop, was to be the drawing-room, 
another was famished as the dining-room. In one way or 
another Lazarus disposed of a great deal of rul^ish. He 
groaned over it, because he was losing money. ‘This sofa,’ 
said he,' must go for twelve and three, and the cabinet for 
fifteen and nine. If I bided my time I might dispose of the 
sofa for two guineas, and the cabinet for fifty shillings, but 
let this loss of three pound four—say three guineas—be an 
evidence to my Joanna of the love and self-sacrifice lodged in 
this bosom. Love may well be described as a devouring fiame; 
it consumes a lot of capital.’ • 

The beds, the tables, chairs, wardrobes, uniforms, crockery, 
were disposed of, and space made for the painters and paperers 
to get to work. The staircase was put to rights, the floors relaid. 
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‘ jhough why the floors should be mode pretty, when they 
wiljte covered by carpel*, is more than I can see.’ 

gn Satiirday morning the Jew and Joanna, with Mrs. 
ThreshOt and ner husband, appeared before the registrar the 
two latter ao witnesses. 

‘If I was to die intestate, and without a family,’ said 
Lazarus, ‘ half of all I’m possessed of would go to the widow, 
and the other half to the next of kin, and it would take some¬ 
thing to find'a kinsman. But now I have made you to take 
all, Joanna, by my marriage settlement, which Grudge brought 
here yesterday for signature. Which is another proof—if 
proof were wanting—how fond I am of you. Joanna, when I 
come to consider all I’ve done for you, how I have lifted you 
out of the dirt, so to speak, to make you my consort, and how I 
have scattered the contents of the three upper rooms, and how 
I have made liberal provision for you should you survive me— 
I say that, considering all this, I think there should be no 
bounds to your gratitude and devotion to me.’ 

• The upper room, intended as dining-room, was prepared 
for the occasion of the religious ceremonial. In the middle 
hung a brass lamp of seven nozzles, the Sabbatical lamp, with 
Be^^en wicks, which were all burning. The howdah, raised on 
four poles, a richly decorated canopy of red silk embroidered 
with gold thread, rested against the wall; on an ormolu 
marble-topped side table stood a large crystal goblet filled 
with^urple wine. The day v^s no^tiite set, but the blinds 
were drawn that the inquisitive prople of the marine store 
opposite, who were well aware what was about to take place, 
and whose windows commanded the room, might be debarred 
participation in the ceremony. Directly the sun set, and the 
Sabbath was over, the Rabbi would arrive, together with some 
Plymouth Jews and Jewesses, invited to be present. For the 
occasion, Mrs. Thresher presided in the kitchen. 

Xazarus was in high excitement. He had eaten nothing all 
day, as a Jew is required to fast on his wedding day. He was 
restless. He ran about the house to assure himself that all 
was in readiness. As the Saturday before a Bank holiday 
was one in which much business was done, he had wnt Joanna 
into the shop. The opportunity of making something was not 
tcsbe neglected. It took him some time to put himself to 
rights after the thrashing he had received from Charles Cheek. 
His shirt and his new cloth clothes, and his glossy dyed hair 
were all ruffled, but his temper was more ruffled than tiiey, less 
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easily smoothed. It was unreasonable of Joanna to him 4o 

forgive Charles. Who is disposed forgive injuries o*if an 
empty stomach? Lazarus was heated, fre[>ted,^umingf ^s 
cunning eyes sparkling with feverish ligfit. 

A small room on the ground floor had bedn cleared for 
Joanna as a place in which she could sit instead of occupying 
the kitchen. Hitherto it had been filled with goods. It was 
rather bare of furniture, and was uncarpeted, _ but thin, as 
Lazarus said, why launch out into extravagance over a room 
no one would be received into ? 

The sun had set. Joanna was seated in this room. The 
shutters had been put up in the shop. There was twilight at 
this time of the year, and the girl sat in the window looking 
out into the street, in the twilight. The guests were arriving; 
the ladies in their richest dresses—handsome young Jewesses 
with splendid eyes, and elderly Jewesses gross and coarse; 
Jews in evening suits under their overcoats, with white ties, 
and white kid gloves, and waistcoats festooned with chains. 
The cohen had come, and had been received with respect. * 

Joanna would not appear till the last moment. She heard 
the trampling of the feet in the passage, Mrs. Thresher’s voice 
as she divest^ the ladies of their wraps. She heard the leet 
go up the steep stairs, and then the buzz of the voices over¬ 
head. 

Polly Thresher was there, the daughter of the ham sliop, a 
young lady who was ba^aid at'an inn, but who had come for', 
the occasion to help. iWlly was not an old bird, she fed on 
chaff; she gave chaff also. She was thought to be pretty, and 
assumed the airs of a beauty—a forward, fast young lady, 
accustomed to the society of the gentlemen who hang about 
a bar. She and a young Jewess were to be Joanna’s brides¬ 
maids, and lead her to the dining-room and the 'howdah, 
when all were arlPived and ready for the performance of the 
ceremony. 

Joanna sat by the window, looking wistfully*into the street, 
without looking at anjrthing in.particular. She had^her hands 
in her lap, foldedt A hard despairing expression was on her 
face), 

Miss Thresher put her head in. * Oh my! not got your 
veil on, miss ? The gents and ladies is nigh all assembled, dbo 
the minister, with a long beard.’ • 

* Folly,’ said Joanna, * do me a &>vour. Ask Mr. Lazarus 
to come down,* 
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- The gpod-natured girl nodded, and ran Up-stairs. A moment 

after the usurer entered the room. 

^ •Heigh,<Fqanpa,’he said ; ‘looking beautiful in that dress; 
wanting in colour rattler. I wish I could persuade you to use 
a little *rou^e de theatre. There is a make-up box in that 
cupboard. One always reads of a “blushing bride,” and you 
look as though you had dusted your face over with Wane de 
perle? Put gn diamonds. Don’t shrink. The ladies upstairs 
have piled on all the jewelry they could borrow, and I don’t 
want you to fall short. I’ve not'made as much show hitherto 
as others, but I’ve made more money than any man in the 
room up-stairs.’ 

‘ Mr. Lazarus,’ she said, ‘ I have sent for you once more to 
entreat you not to appear against Mr. Charles Cheek. He has 
just turned over a new leaf, has left his father and entered an 
office—he is with shipping agents—and he lives on what he 
earns. Let him go quietly back on Monday. Do not stand in 
his way. I ask you this as a personal favour. I have not 
asked you many favours. This shall be my last. Will you 
grant it me ? 

, ‘ No, Joanna, most certainly not. It is of no use your 
interceding with me for that scapegrace. It is a principle with 
me that no one shall touch me without suffering for it, and I 
am sure you would not have me go against principle.’ 

implore you, let him go ! I will ask you on my knees.’ 

‘ No,’ answered the Jew, ‘T will TOt. Not now, and never.’ 

Then he left. 

‘ In five minutes we shall expect you,’ he said, in the door. 
‘ Miss Phillips will come down for you.’ 

She remained seated. Her lips moved. She plucked a 
little bunch of lily of the valley from her bosom, looked at it, 
kissed itj and replaced it. Then she folded her hands again, 
and remained motionless. 

People passed in the street. Boys romped, women scolded. 
A cart went by ladexr with fish, then a wheelbarrow with 
whiting, a Some sailors, half tipsy, drifted past, singing, squab¬ 
bling. The lamplighter came to turn the gas and ignite it. 
She watched him, bending forward to observe how often he 
missed the tap. She put her hand to her brow; it was burning, 
Wht her hands and feet were like ice. She was in white sUk, 
*and beside her, over a chair, hung a rich lace veil. 

Seven years ago, on that very day, her mother had brought 
her to the Golden Balls. Every circumstance came back upon 
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her memory with vivid distinctness. Seven .years o4 slavery, 
leading now to what was worse a hundred times.' • 

‘ Fool that I was,’ she muttered, ‘to climb putsol the witej. 
Better have choked in that slime than 'have come to this. 1 
have lived in hope, and now hope is dead. My*" mother has 
died, I know not when and I know not where, and I was not 
by her to close her eyes and receive her last kiss. 

Then she heard a tap at the door. , 

She stood up and threw the veil over her head. 

‘Are you ready?’ asked Miss Polly Thresher and Miss 
Phillips, standing in the doorway. ‘ Everyone is ready, and 
expecting you.’ 

She turned once more with a face that darkened as though 
a fold of the coming night had dropped over it, towards the 
window, irresolute, unwilling to go. 

At that moment she heard a voice, and her heart stood 
still. The voice was in the street and the tones were familiar. 

‘ Here, lass ! Thou’lt find t’ bairn right enough.’ 

Joanna uttered a piercing cry, and dashed through the 
door, driving the two girls standing in it to right andr left. 
In another moment she was in the street, laughing, cryiqg, 
clasping a poor woman, whilst a burly skipper stood by, witix 
his hands in his pockets, and chuckled. 

‘ Mother! mother ! ’ she cried, ‘ I knew you would come. 
I was sure you would not desert me. Only just at the last 
my trust gave way. Now all is well! Oh, so well! mother 1 
fiiother ! ’ 

The woman she clung to was indeed the same poor creature 
whom we saw in the first chapter of the story throw herself 
and the child into Sutton Pool. 

She was thin, oldened, haggard, with grey in her hair, and 
a wandering look in her eyes, but the face was the same. 
Joanna knew her'Instantly. Her heart leaped towards her 
with a spasm of mingled joy and pain. The poor woman 
seemed quite as poor as when she trisd to drown herself seven 
years before. She did not seem to have gained miuch more 
courage to battle with the hardships of life during these years. 

Joanna drew her into the house, thrust the two young 
women impatiently, angrily, away, brought her mother into 
her own room, and then shut and locked and bolted the dofir 
against intruders. 

Hastily she placed her mother in the chair she had re¬ 
cently occupied, and held her, looked into her worn face, then 
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cover^ 1116568 and tears; clasped the hands, rough, 
Boil^, -wrinkled, and bathed them -with tears, and dried them 
with her bnrAirg bpa Then she held the hands to her beat¬ 
ing heart as though their pressure -would lull its tumult. 

‘ Oh, mother! my own, my own, my dearest mother ! ^ 

She could say no more, only repeat these words again and 
again, and intercept them with fresh transports. Then she 
cast ■ hferself qn her knees and threw one arm about her 
mother’s waist and the other round her neck, and laid her 
own hot cheek and fuming head against the bosom on which 
they had rested so often, and where they had found comfort 
in olden times. 

‘ Oh, mother! my sweet mother 1 ’ she repeated, and 
laughed, and wiped her tears away against the poor woman’s 
breast. ‘Oh, my mother ! my mother ! God be praised ! 
God be praised!’—and that was the first time Joanna had 
ever raised her heart to one above. Her joy was so great that 
it gave* her soul wings for the moment, and carried her, un- 
coMciously, on high. 

When she became a little calmer she slightly relaxed her 
hold, that she might look at her mother’s face attentively, by 
the light of the street lamp. 

‘Why, my child,’ said the poor woman, ‘what is thisi 
Why are you dressed in this fashion ? Are you going to be 
married V ^ 

f At the same moment the girls o^ide tapped loudly, and 
Polly Thresher called through the door— 

‘ They be all waiting, and Mr. Lazarus has sent down to 
know why you are not come up. Please be quick, miss 1 ’ 

‘ Mother 1 ’ exclaimed Joanna, ‘ help me.’ 

She threw oflF the veil, and tore off the white silk dress 
and everything she had on wherewith she had been adorned 
for the marriage, and eagerly, with hasty fingers, put on her 
old stuff dress, patched and darned, and her house slippers. 

‘ I am coming,’ she said triumphantly to those without. 
‘Tell theial am ready.’ 

‘ Then she threw open the door, ran into the shop, took the 
ledger from the desk, and catching her mother by the hand, 
drew her with her up the stairs into the room, where a gaily 
drdksed and glittering party were assembled— a room brillian^ 
lighted—and, drawing her mother after her, pressed forward, 
and threw the ledger on the table. ... . , 

‘ Lazarus I ’ she cried, with exultation in her voice. iViy 
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mother has come, and brought the money and tha du]^cl,te. 
Score me out! I am no longer Six-hundred-and seventeen. 
I am free.’ 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE EAST OF THE EMS WATEB. 

• 

JoANKA was resolute. It was in vain that those present re* 
presented to her that she had been with Lazarus to the regis¬ 
trar’s office, so that in the eye of the law she was already 
married. She refused peremptorily, absolutely, to go through 
the religious ceremony. She was triumphant, dlfiant. Her 
eyes were sparkling, her cheeks kindled. Ho necessity now 
for the make-up box and rouge de theatre. 

‘ I wouldn’t be drowned, I said, this day seven years, and 
I won’t be wedded now,’ she said. 

Everyone spoke at once. The cohen addressed her 
seriously ; Mrs. Thresher, who came up, overwhelmed her ^ith ’ 
reproaches. Lazarus stormed and screamed with rage, and 
insisted on her obedience to his wishes. But the time for 
submission was past. As long as he was her master she had 
served him, in cold and hunger and rags. She had begged for 
liim, bargained for himtfought' for him. She had nursed him* 
in sickness, she had gu^ed his goods like a watch-dog. She 
never had defrauded him of a penny. How that she was free 
slie would not be his wife. 

She paid no attention to those present; their voices sounuOT 
in her ears, but she did not heaS: ,itheir words; she saw t^e 
persons- that surrounded her as figures in a dream.* One face 
alone was distinbt before her—her mother’s, one voice ^one 
entered her ears and reached her brain—her mother’s, ^er 
soul was like a long-closed room, into which no light has 
entered ; suddenly the shutters are thrown back, and the win¬ 
dow flung open, and the whole chamber is full of summei 
sweetness and sunny splendour. Her step was elastic, flame 
leaped through her pulses and flashed in her eyes. She had 
recovered her motlier, the only person in the world to wfiom 
she belonged, who belonged to her, the mother on whose Irfp 
she had lain, in whose arms she had been rocked, against whose 
heart she had cried herself to, sleep, the mother who was the 
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tmesj, TORSt unchangeable of friends, the best of refuses in 
sorrt)W, the surest of counsellors,—she had everything now— 
everfthiijg d£ ■urhich she had been deprived for seven years. 

_ Heedless of everycircumstance, deaf to every argument, 
blind to uvei^ advantage, she drew her motlier away. Hlu* 
wanted to be alone with her again, to hear her story and to ti ll 
her own, to sweep her away again in the flood of her overflow¬ 
ing loVe. Sh§ held her hand so fast that, not for a moment 
could the poor woman disengage herself. Mrs. Rosevere was 
bewildered. She understood nothing of what went on about 
her, the lighted room, with tlie gentlemen in evening dresses, 
the ladies glittering with jewelry, the crimson canopy, the seven- 
flamed lamp, her daughter’s strange demeanour. She was a 
timid woman with a mazed mind at the best of times; and this 
sudden episode completely distracted her. 

Joanna brought her mother back into the room below, and 
fastened the door, but Lazarus had followed and was kicking 
.and hammering at it with his fists, and swearing that he wouhl 
ha^e her out. He would not be insulted thus before all his 
guests. 

,.Toanna remained quietly in her chair, clinging to her 
mother. There was disturbance outside. Voices speaking in 
the passage to Lazarus, he ahswering in shrill tones, in accents 
of passion j the trampling of feet and the slamming of the 
house-door, and .after awhile, ^tillness. The guests had with- 
drawn to laugh with each other outsi^ the house, on their way 
home; Polly was with her mother in the kitchen, uttering ex¬ 
clamations of amazement and disgust. 

When all was quiet, and the fear of being disturbed had 
^fesed away, then Joanna said, ‘ And now, my darling mother, 
tW me all that you have doi^^nd gone through duringthc.se seven 
y^rs—and teU me why you did not come to release me earlier.’ 

^hen the poor faded woman narratedf a long story of 
troSbles, beginning with her sickness on board Mr. Hull’s boat, 
and how she had been taken to a hospital, and got better, and 
been discharged, and had gone into service and earned some 
money, which had been dissipated by a return of sickness. 
A story of recurrent toil and disappointment, of saving and 
scattering, of hope and despair. Joanna sat by her, holding 
hef hands and pressing them, and when she heard how her 
Aother had toiled she kissed her hands, and when she heard 
how she had been sick she flung her arms about her and 
swayed her, and sobbed and fondled her. Mrs. Rosevere went 
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on to tell how that at last she had been able to gathq^ to^tlier 
a little money, and how she had gontf to Goole and had waited 
there, taking odd jobs of work, till she could $n^ u boat which 
was going with coals to Plymouth, for sile could not aiford the 
railway journey; and how at last she had fouhd Mr. Hull 
loading to go there—and how now, at length, she was back in 
Plymouth. The story took a long time in telling, for the poor 
woman was a rambling talker, who lost her thread amf went 
on without it, and then picked it up at the wrong place and 
generally entangled it; but Joanna was not critical, she made 
out all she wanted to know, that the mother’s heart had 
yearned through seven years for the child, as the child’s heart 
had yearned seven years for the mother. 

A rough tap at the door^ and Mrs. Thresher’s voice. 

Joanna went to the door and unlocked. 

‘We can’t remain here all night, you know,’ said the old 
woman roughly, even rudely. ‘We’ve got our own duties to 
fulfil—and a inussy it is some folks are found in the world 
who do their duties. Polly has to go back to the “ Coach tfnd 
Horses,” and I’ve got my swearing old Radical husband to 
* attend to. So we are offi’ 

‘ Very well,’ said Joanna, ‘you can go.’ 

‘ And I hope somebody will be ashamed of herself, and of 
giving people a lot o’trouble for nothing, and of her ingratitude 

to the best of masters, and-’Joanna slammed the door |n her 

face. This did not intermpt or'put a stop to Mrs. Thresher’s 
grumblings. She grumble as she got into her bonnet, grunibled 
herself out of the house, and grumbled all the way along the 
Barbican to her own home, where her grumbling was drown^ 
by the louder, more boisterous, political grumbling of AfJ 
Thresher. . 

Joanna sat stroking her mothers^air till Mrs. ThresPr 
was out of the hdhse, and then she b^n to tell her mojher 
her own story. jf 

She told the story with perfect frankness. She hid nothing 
from her. She told her about Charles Cheek, and th^ necklace, 
and the pink silk dress ; she told her about Court Royal, and 
described to her Lady Grace; she told her of how she hod 
been caught, and was obliged to run away; she told her of the 
subscription ball, and then she told her how Charles had bUen 
there that day, had beaten Lazarus, and was now in the locl^ 
up till Lazarus should appear against him. She told her mother 
also how that she had been about to be married to Lazarus, 
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when, in tjie nick of time, she—her dear mother—had arrived 
to release her. Then shoAvas silent for a few moments, hold¬ 
ing: her lyotllteisjs Ijand between both of hers, and hers twitched 
with nervousness. ‘ Mother,' she said, then hesitated; ‘ mother 
—-hush! -does'nogne heart’ She listened. Tho house was 
still. She did not hear the tread of I^zarus upstairs. Never¬ 
theless she was not satisfied ; slie went to tho door, opened it, 
looked^ alopg ^he passage, then returned, took her mother’s 
hand again between her own, and said, •* Mother—1 had made 
up my mind. I never could, I never would, be hJ®. I would 
not hav'' !iv,.d.' 

\V;ia( do you mean, dear 2 •' 

' ! slioulfl have destroyrcl jn ' 

Ou, .b,-ii:r.a I Joanna ’ ’ 'I'hi- poor w- i -n r,ln • : back. 

■ .Mu’.er, whi'i', you Vi de;-T'),u' ind you 

sa^\ ’ o - vDii. V.. '.i,.' .. '■ ater. I 

was I’/'.'i }\ to i .. bust poin‘ of '■ •. ’ torld t I would 

not, ‘ 1 .dure 1 • ])L wif’e Ji -.V'- i’ • -lertuo all my 

self-o'peci/. i (i.'Uglit l .iv/l ouid . ■. ■ ncl 1 lo other 

W.\» !,1., til's.’ 

voman .'i..; Mor. .1 *1 cl d vu. i; m,' d, very 

WTOJig , (.lie L lue, a p'lor siii a r 1 w is : ne mad 

at tho ■live.’ 

‘1 .• rob mad, said loaima, '''i, :.i my . ; sense. 

I vmuld never lle^^rbeh’s -I euld .1 first; i'. ras the 

jOiily way of caoape that 1 •-.uld 5 )f. Mr. I i, • s is not 

a Ijad man oltouet'ii. r, .u (' i have a ,Aim n-ge ■! '' him, ho 

has his good points ; but J oanu''')- and I wili net ■ ire him 

ati a husi •iiul. Gau you nntierstiftil me, moteor ? A rorand 
Id thi'ig i.MUie o" me—au ',,)^t hs yiiu emne hy, I w i ooking 
ou of ti(C window u ,■ y ,Aocl byeVo ’'■(.; diiviigh' hich 1 
th«, ight 1 should n-', n ' /■ again.' 

'it w.is very, very ,, luiig,’whi^j o .'i ' uiother. 

can’t see tiiat. - h »ve two''o'' (in. ,’uG{aw' '.’oking, 
the other womanly. 'J'hH firs' ha" "c j/’i alit, the 

the other wa.s very pcsitico it wa. vl.ai . j lo (!<' 

- ‘But IiO'''--—oh,-Ici'un.i !' Tlie (• '• ■ /i. a'ili uMered. 

‘ J had nuule n.y pi ins. l...''aru.- 'i.i ■ nt to araway 

a number of bottles oi' d' g" .u ’ ' fri'ti. *iroom. 

Among theib was a fGmp. ic ' y' . ' i h m, ai.( Gharles 

had told me about tlta'. It g ■ • n len t.’ ■ a, but 
sends you to sleep, <’.''1 yu *ii . ■ • o-"’!'.'' •' 

endless sleep, ’ 
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Thd mother, and white^ Held Joanna nnray^fi^ 

Her. 

'WHatelseoodd I dot - WHither rould | gtti I HMd-no 
one to whom I belonged and vitH whom I could find a home. 
I could not remain in this house with him. an/ more as his 
servant after he had wanted to make me his wife, and his trife 
I would not be.’ 

Her mother was trembling as with cold—as^she ttimbled 
on that same day seven years before when she stood in the 
same house, though not in the same room, and when she was 
drenched wit^T^' ' ' i*. . .. ^ 

*Yoama/jfe^.i^-A«ierewasMWC9mr!eiCliwdk. Bati'liio&er, 
his visit came too late. 1 had biMh already to the 
office with Mr. Lazarus. It is tnMIha had wiatttti 
or three times, to tell mewhathe wstf aHcmt^ buthal^ tWhiJid 
a word in letters about wanlibgjBae his 
even if he hM; I qkust liave refQ8#lvhk^ause!>| 
up to his hither f<w a‘h-aubred pounds^ 
it have been honourable in me to take jthat r^ey, and l^r- 
wards go frommy .agreement to' uchicH 1 had smi^ ^ 

Ko, I could not, much as I like Charles—and I do, I df^ike 
him. 1 coiM take him as little as 1 could Mr. Laza|us. -I 
have a conscwnee. '•1 have tn:ot-they may be queer 
fancy of sonaefidki hst they are and outepoksu/^tlknie, 
and what say, tli|| I do, {ino nO hi|gling tmi 

and beatiidjfdown wH^ttum. So you ^ 'aaoti^i.^Bi«, 
was no helpjor it. -1 thl Mm when 
I took all tnt^audanum mylSi master ul^dd ‘fhid it elt 
fetch a doctor^ |md they wmiloVng me nmnd; sOj^ watlreBoIirA 
to give hiiqsoine ctf the k^nu^^, enou^jtd^^^’ /fW? 

‘Oh, in ft Ime of^ivnj irnd tiifror; 


kill him' 
‘N 


^Tlftd no thoi^t 
roYtftfttion wouldbring 
Id'jlwallqw enough tomikn 


what 


eepKifttid] 


t v^IlPttbttWbe 



rnri 
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die proceeded vitli her narrative. She drew her 
ha(& upon the and tbok her hand again between her own. 
Her4a^ wik 4 pac|eBt and pale now ; it had lost its light and 
cdoar. a i * 

<Mother, we Jews have a ceremonv at their weddings o! 

_ e _ __ SiA. _ J _•__ _J 1 __ * _ 


the ground. I liM to prepare everything upstairs, and I 
pouted the laudaitum into the goblet, and mixed it well witli 
the wine. Then I purposed, when to me to sip, to 

a long dwp dratigh^ leaving only jr •/ .uOi gh for Lauras 
P^Biiit^fivy pui^Se. None wOuld select wnat I hod done, 
fwoidd go awRf to my little atticjroom and lock the door, and 
Mr ri^dvwn on the b^ and never wake again, Vnd that would 
Siva-beWi tba ejtd of mt st(^^ mother, had notVou arrived at 
lib proper *n®mfint,,and fbf ^ebcond time given lao life.’ 

*' ! .Toaia^’ said Mrs. Rositerc, ‘ this is very t< rrible, and I 
kn^hSihr'to think of it. G<» foigive me that I over showetl 
otrt of mitory. Tlrt Lord interfered then to save 
i^t^^m^lf I'and 'fte Lord has interfered now to save 
^ ‘ ^*nl>*j'^to‘ my thinking, tiiore is no time to be 

old^ wi^toust;|jht,t^tair8 al?onoe and throw away the poison. 
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gitl nuaed him on her knee, tore off hia omvnl ^ 
iffted lus head on herbosom. He win breathing heawj. Yn. 
Rosevere dashed water in his 

* He must be made to stai^ Raid tHb womoin. * He must 
be kept on his feet, walking m night. He musif be doroed to 
keep awake.* 

‘ Oh, mother, he has been fasting since yesterday at sunMt, 
and He has taken this on on empty stomachy Hol<!’ him, 
mother, hold him whilst I run. I know what to give him. 
That was not sold—that will save him—the resfc of the Ems 
water.’ 


GHAFOpt LtX. 
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Mrs. Bosbvibb and her dau^tor 1^ 

Lazarus. Tl);^ ^were afraid to send doet^, 
discover whadi had been : Hhef iMked iAvl 
and forced Urn to drink Ems water, and jlid nt^ 
leave him tij morning, when i^y put bfld.m 

room downstldzs. .. 

He was Ali^ to reiiH^ in bed imat d|^,,fnd dii 
and her mothst sttended ^ii|^ His a^as Jinarh 

them. He cooid not fonMnoanna. HeneMaisd 


tions with 
illnras. He 
As he go| 
stick. On 
bowl of soup, 
Mrs. Bosever 
stick, and 6. 
her i^ the 
and fury, 
over the head'; 
show your 
but of house 
can’t stint y 
you.* Then 
.As soon 
Behadr^^ 



that he' 

..jr he ocenpu,™ 
^y, after he badl 
lojior him b^' 

. l«» . 

pDjhah fro 
:^nhA 

odrsed 

lObStickt 

Oh, ft 

idi 
Mi (4 
a^ne. 

jrAfinnA 



igilorazit of 1|te 
■ hW a fit. - 

timself in bedvjwmttl^ 


in a ehop.a 3 |d^runii 
and brouj^f^him i 
* bed ‘ 

_ theh 

to Jo 


fever 


i imvfl 
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nol^t ole^m u her own.. She had pleaded for nothing 
^n^he pot^f lil^ of the valley, and that he refused. 

f^hen Leaaais had thruet Joanna forth, he returned to 
his room to ^ressl He treinl^ with angw,' anger Uiat had 
been sinAnenng i^ his mind since Sunday morning, but which 
hehad kept in control till he was strong enough to give it vent. 

‘ L am well ^d of her,’ he said, laying aside his stick. 

' Blighted bestiie ^y that I took her in. This is tiie gratitude 
I receive for having nurtured her in my bosom, a viper that. 
turns and stings me. What is the world coming to t Where 
is morality leftt Here is this girl that I have cared for, and 
i VoA fed, and given my society to. turns my head, 

> frightful expense, makes me sell oj \ lot of capital 
ahbatt its value, and involves mo in’billI to tr^es- 
men for pointing and paperlig, and carpentering and plumb¬ 
ing, turns the whole house upsido down, and in the end—flouts 
me in iha foce of my own peojl»le, makes me ridiculous. Well 
aajd the Bti>bi Hat^n that Manoah was a fool, because it is 
Wtitteo'lh thh B|iok of Judges, “ Ho followed his wife.” For 
After a womsm takes leave of his sensea* 
umhdered about his house looking at the changes 
hat ,i^be(m made in it. and groaning. The bills of the 
tratj^^liq^ not come in. He would have to pay them. 

ths stairs to Joanna's attic-ruoni, and found a 
pleasure in flinging^ her pots of flowers out of Ae 
on thj^^ rf- the qua%^ into tlie water, hoping 
‘ ^ ’“ 'i near to see an^rywail the destruction of her 
'^the photograph of herself 
een it before. * 

' went i Oh, if I could but find 
I her I * He tore the. picture to 
til inte^iihe street. * ' / ^ ,, 

else in the room thr ‘Joan^ could 
on wliioh he might vent hu spite. He 
Jn. His legs were not firm under him, 

I Ems water had weakened him, and they 

vaMcrs. Tinker'to look hrtoii me ^ery day, I 
“ Ka^lible wman, and totk Joam^omdurt to 
S -her to m Polly oome and mw| me shop. 
‘ and if' IlMee to deal ha»d#ely by hw, 
mp thep™#«md take totWd||inter. Ill 
** ■"'..•(ui do'withcrtit ® 



m 
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' wandered himiolf, as he ftood in the cufete^ath 
forpiahed nxmu, for having been iifhnoed to change hit*old 
mode ol Hfe. His ^jeot for many years hadibaedr to^v%&ge 
himself on the Ifarqnesa. Fpr that he mul stu)^ himsell; 
and when his opportnnity was taken from him he nadheen on* 
settled, without an object for which to work and deny him> 
self. Man must have some aim; when one is taken froig him 
he finds another. When revenge was disappointed, love oOctt- 
pied the field. He had begun to dream of a happy life; such, 
as he had dreamed of when he married his fii^ wife. He 
had been diswpointed ia his first dream, novr,'ti|9-4e(Kmd wae 
dispelled. t 

‘Ill send for Crudge to-morrow,* he said. I 


can’t have that confounded settiement altered. • ^ 

was to have any at all, but I was infatuated. I though^ alter 
all the marks of tenderness I showered on the girl, sfm mdst 
love me. wicked ingratitude after all 1 hav'e done 1 

Her keep must have ccmt five-and-twentv pounds per annum, 
and she has been with me sevmi years, that is a hundred-s^- 
imventy-five pounds-^thenher clothing. Why 1 I’ve'spent on 
the minx two hundred pounds at the lowest computation—^d 
now to desmrt me! What I have wasted on her-wodl^ hove' 
brought me in ten pound per anhu^ at five per cent.’ 

He iussed about his shop, now closed. He routed in thtk 
drawers, he poked about, in ute jh^tchen, in the vein iio|^ ol 
discovering tliat he had bMt robbed of something by Joanna, 
so as to be able to take onl^^mmons against her. He could - 
not find that ^injdhiM wss^^. Darkness closed in.' Tb»j 
wind pipeihaiul sobbd[under tEwdoors and in at the keyhohsa^ 
and the rain drt^l^ against tiie w^^ow-panea. 

. ' Ah 1 ’ said Lasarus, shudderi^^^south-westwin^ blo^ 
ing up Channel, chsrgi^ with mdirtum. Twenty-fdluf hoi^J 
of rain. I hope JoannSand her niotherii^out in %itht 
shelter for theur heads^Higl^.’' HeKstenmgo thedtip ' 
the window-ledges, ana the~’^fw down thelF^^fiWfe^' ^, 
were wet when font tl^ canmlnto thfo hotn^ip^liPSy'jViim 
wet and shivery-now they leave it I * 

He gr(^>ed;for sti^ to ligb]t.M»nr^^.JtLe 
foL The art of mijung a fire limot imlj^ 
in wmnan. Hb'fSi&mr JSsys Jit 1%^ lj||.wro^ 

i|h- a.mwt 


f 0^ nut ihr^ htr had to deal 
!3foe stf^«eKit#ihiok, or the ^^^r t^ prafu;^ 

ilwomA - In Idndlh^.' A jueauMiwit 
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the wood, and when th^ wood 

with the wplicAtion o£*a candle, it refos^ to oommunioate 
ite mxeia ft4<^)|ll8. 

So ne ini the*cold and dark, growling and miserable 
Ihen he hellrd i|8cratching noise about him, like the unourli^ 
of crumbled i»pfr. He struck a match, relit the candle wM^ 
had been extii^rtiished whilst applied to the sticks in the grate, 
^ law th| floor was alive with blackbeetlM, which fled 
in all directions iwhen the match flared. 

He left the dandle lighted on the table, and relapsed into 
his chair, and into broodmg over his wrongs. 

He was dissatisfied with the prospect before bimr He would 
never be able to replace Joaima. Mrs. Thredier was a vora¬ 
cious eatei^ and would expect her meals at his house. He 
would have to keep Folly as well, and he was doubtful 
whether Folly would settle into the business after the more 
lively experiences of the bar. He reasoned with himself that 
life with Joanna would have been a . daily struggle. Set a 
bhggar on horseback and he will ride to the devil; give a 
savage clothes, and a wardrobe will not suffice him. Trans- 
1%^ from the kitchen to the parlour, from being in subjection 
to sharing the rule, she would have indulged in extravagance, 
have lov^ idleness, neglected business for pleasure. Then he 
thought of. Charles Cheek ; and he asked whether Joa^pa was' 
not-^ally fond- of him. JHd^'khe had interceded for himrl 
Hi| piotttre taken hand-in-hand with her he had discovai'ed in 
herb^toom. If. had Joann' ./s his wifp,^ight he not 
Bxpect a- similar experience tf._,>iat he hacp with 

3%^ he lelt ag^dn tb^stmg ot the .lUharios bad 
shakihfi^iM hu^iation^fbre'**iii|if‘eyes of 
. to his faw^/r^lhatfelhid beeb fax 
arday afternqe / On Monday, being a 
agistrate wa&^^hag.. Tuesday, at eleven, 
xke out a •summons^ggafaait*hftfe 

_j lileriy to eSheartily in thematt^ They 

Gheekj ajm had received many i '* 





ndle burned 1 
die from, upMaiia^mstesd oi a- kitidten' 
havu^ stimp^era in the house 1 Mrs., 
^'^^butthe best for thenkitoht^:' A 
sHfo of the cand^ Mdi 


riijBijTiilQttf Hbwondap th^taBdlt'btailt^ 
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badly, a thief yn» in it. Lazarus snufTed the wiob jiHith^bb 
flog^ and snuffed out the light. * „•* 

At once, from all sid^ oama the rustling gf ^e bhj^' 
beeties emez^^ing from their holm and speeding over the floor. 
Lazarus fanned they vrere about his chair, s^^nunlling up Mb' 
legs. He stood up, shook himself, relit &e candle, ana 
arout, stamping on the retreating insects. . 

How lonely he felt in the house I’ How still i^ was, lute a 
house tiiat Was dead I A chill sense of solituihs crept over hi%, 
!What i| he had anotj|ier fit in .<^e night. What if h^'wo^j 
np, fedmg 'iU, wanting brandy, or to be bled, and no ghe w^ 
in the house to come to his help ; and he u^as senseless 
weak in the morning, unable to open the door whenV]i|||k 
ThrMheroanmi But—^would Mrs. Thresher cetnej PerfiiW 
She did not Iww that he had driven away Joanna and 
mother.. Igearus was alonned. He went to the house-dcK^ 
and unchiihed and unlocked ilL opened, and stftOd i^^lW 
doorway, locking out into. the doleful night. ^Qhe |Bia .|^|f 
down like a fine spray between him and the Ntop.’ |\Tlu^ ' 


minated windows of the houses were sairouhded'b|r 
and magnified to stars of the first magnitude.-' TlAM perttfit 
,who went by^were buried ut^or tubbrellas. A i^tfn ih.:^' 
gutter; sp^liung cabbage leaves, stfay fish heads ^i^surf^i^ 
He woi)ld very wet if he went alofig/ihe Barbioa^juay t^^e 

ham and sausage shop. BetSd^ he was ashamed to /apj^r 
there andgtefess that bMiM ai^d to q^d the ynj^t alone 
in the house. I^rs. Threa^^knew nothi^ of h^ ^ ^at 
insulting old^^^cal, Mr. ns^|her, would twit^hnnS^ith thOj 
events ra evening. 

As he #00^1 the door, dod^^d what to dq^ soam aaM 
rubbed agsl^ bift^ and stole pl^im. He looked 
hut could int^e nofl^« out in the dai^ He rd-thoff and f P 
barred the door, SzA. to the 

*T will bty agfitt to fiir^* he sl^^tiiea I 
feel so mia^tsUe and soUw^ii^t is alj, J 
■ Hereisid wefire, and|>oi^»8oiQe{su»aQif«i>^|^ 

^ stiif^M this pne. . The flames asoendl^^i the 


stioks, the #ek8 <»a(flclg 
on tile t(^ the^minensl; w 
pufib of sui^.fiind bei^. 
. Lasarus !to.;so 


>ibbfmwe the ] 


t and then M 
^ wsls ablaze, i 
to rfw, . 
pied .M the 


tb«.O08djl^ 


levied .1^ the^^ 
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•frcijn ki^ and took the. kettle to fill it did he notaoe the 

keltleJiixBi 
he looked 

nammfslite izu had ezpan( 
fetonM in the Usandlelight. 

^Glet' ontj* said Lazarns; 
incmition waa^anheeded. 

* Do 70 U hear what I say t 
The oai#^ and strotohed dj 
‘d^ of the tiple top, ‘and then, i^ai 
•f . * Is that dime to insult me V asked iMI^u^ ‘What have 
* y6^ come heie for J Do you think to nmit mice among my 
^uAble china, and to kitten and rear a family among c^tly 
Igarmen^l Wait a bit, Towlor I I’ll make ydu yowl I ’ 

: Hb t5(>k.his light, and went hsto the shop to get a whip. 
He laid hold of the stick that Charles had employed on his 
<|^-back, and broiu^ it with him into thd kitchen. When 
hitf ^urn^ tb^oa^^as gone. 

' ‘xWhere tl^ devil' is the creature 1 * asked LaSarus, looking 
ah^ihim, 1 ^ switching about with the^stick. 
i'He laid thiS stick on the tablsi, and rsseated himself in his 
Bub he could now thinbbf nothing hut themt. What 
'lll^become of .the beast 1 Was. it iu.thc larder, getting at the 
and ^e buttery < 0 : tiiecinfOi, 0 ^ ^0 mutton chops t He 
SMikied, but htt^ np 4 hund 8 av^>te drip of the watOT. Was 
shppt ‘ it got^^ his owp.Uttle room, and 

amfmgfwSnft Oap j^ ^imMite. and Chelsea 

^ he Mwl HejSSok up the at Jagain. It was 

ited wM lead in the l^dle. If he had.^^.chance he would 
^ ^ - ^ead Pf^e c^^d kiU it He held 

the aplpk other. He thrust 
er of ^(^en without dislodging 
into closet, he searched the 

'yi^innd thfijpl^r; the cat was nowhere to 

__he'went do^raTthe passage to Ae shq*. It 

to eipeOt td dkcpver the cat tiw-j-e if it had chosen 
’* '^^'^'^e'snSodry objects piled tad scattered 
lia breajlii and liatcnotl Was that the 
itoe he oript near to the plane whence the 
tile window. H« craned his ear, then 
' w-dK wd had it nearly blown ^ 
rtone some time algo^ and he. had 
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mendM itintii strips of adhesive paper from a sheet oft postMS? 
stamps. One -strip was loose, and %he Indriviiiff on^nt 
fluttered it emd made a sound like the pairing ei« rat. o uen 
the Jew left the shop and fastened the door behind him, and 
explored his little ranctum. That door had b«en lefts^^r, and 
it was quite possible that the cat had entered. He sought it 
in every comer, under the presses, under the bed, behin^the 
sedans, He could see nothing of it. He listened; he could 
not,hi|||i|it. Yet the cat must be in the house somewhere 
and was quiet, and frllen asleep, he would be startled 

by tro gleam of the moony eyes, and a crash; the rat hod up^ 
set and broken some valuable porcelain. He shut his bedr^m 
door; he shut the passage door, and wu again in the kitchen, 
and* there, on the table in the same place as beforef as though 
ithad remained there undisturbed, was the black cat, watching 
him out of its lambent eyes. 

' I’ll have a watch-dog. If I have to pay fifteen shillings 
for one I will have one, if only to keep cats away.’ 

Lazarus was sly. put the stick behind his back, and 
turned it in his hand so as to hold the slight end. Then he 
came towards the table step ^ step; he would not roura the 
suspicions of the creature. He put the candle on the floor. 

' Pretty I pretty 1' said the Jew^in a caressing tone < Will 
I hurt my brauty t Oh noj it is not in the heart of (fid 
Lazarus to do.you harm. Do i^ou wpnt milk! IHiei^^is 
-some in thein the lar^fiv a ~ 


on (rf 


liitedi^ Wid showed 


hi^ of afl 
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•thQuJd ]^ap <^t upon him .with extended claws, and flaming 
^08, and heen tmth to%,Bten in his flesh. 

♦‘I 3 I wa^-dog. I must—I will. If it cost me 

thirty shilli^ Ill nave one to-morrow. As long as Joanna 
was hfte noA^t was needed. This is another expense she is 
putting me t<| Oh, I wish the cat would find her, and fly in 
heri^ and tear her wicked eyes out.’ 

He 'fet4h^ a bottle of brandy ^m the.cupboard, took 
the kettle frdm the fire, and mixed himself a steito glass. 
Then he drew, his chair close to the stove and diunk^ffmandy- 
' and-water,. listening for the cat, and cursii^ it, and 'then 
Jtnnnn, and thinking he heard a step, and found it was the 
with a cat’s j^e, and flaming eyes, and a chain of Roman 
p^ns dangling round the neck, and then—somehow the pink 
tilk dress flickered before him, but the brush of the cat hung 
below it and swept the flOfir; and then the howdoh upstairs 
beggA to dance by itself and tlie Sabbatical lamp to swing as 
I iiaibiQg pendulum, all its seven jets oliglit as he watched it, 
and wondered whetlier it would swing so hi^ as to unhook 
i^lf from the ceiling and come down with a crash and go out. 
iSu pbured out more brandy, but was dozing and waking inter¬ 
mittently, andi-fc^ot to add the water, and the loadra stick 
w^as on the teibte trying td lift itself on its ferule and dance, 
blit the hesul w^ heayy, and at each eflbrt down it came i^ain 

whfca,baug. % • * 

So'^e ^ept, feverish drea’-w, sitting in his chair, wfiit- 
ij:g ior the cat to^ out at thej?- jk-door, wlipn he would lock 
it aiul rstare to his bed, and tkjiibr a while', ^getting why he 
Uat ujb. Hie coals crackledJ^ grew cold, m candle burnt 
'ibwivstothe socket andAlsolved all the -yx, and the flame 
iulme^lue and dance^j/er the molten 'i ‘ 


m-aU at 0 : 
^ui^t'^ the sti^ 

■' faces i?'^ 



.zarus spraiv'^ with a cry, and 
^^Bt^ore him idftwo figures. He could 
nc% by tb '^t^cr of the expiring candle 
marked wV^.;i^car 8 , and a heavy lower jaw. 
''enchcd from his trembling hand, and after 

, _ • 

folldwiiy "Saori'ihg there was a stir at the Barbican, 
^^ft ni^t / Golden Balls had been entered, robbe^ 
had '.Jen found lyiig dead in his kitchen with his 




.^^kiaded'stici!. lay at his side. On the table,^ 
oTj^Ubmpty candlestick, sat on 
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OHAFTEB IX 
•wro. PIOTDBES. 

EteBT window of Court R<^ is lifted'up, and the temoa 
Is hung with coloui^ lampa Ckrru^ after carnage dnves 
up deposits members of eveiy knowable famify for many 
miles Mttna Kingsbridge, for the Cheek-Bosever^s are^setded 
io, and ure givihg their tot 8oir4e of dancing and mtUdo.. 

The footrtien in scarlet and buff aue in the hall, and <m.1^ 
.gnmd staircase—'Scarlet and buff are die CheeJt'Hose'vetfe 
because no more eJiowy livery could be thought o^ That of, 
the Eveleighs was only buff and scarlet, The house h^ gOM 
through a reformation under the hands of an art adviser, arid 
Oxford Street furniture dealers. Much of the old decoraffca 
was preserved but renovated j most of the good Chippendale 
furniture, and Florentine inlaid cabinets, and Sbvrre and PreS? 
den china, and the pictures of Morland, and Gainsborough, 
and Gerard Dow were still there. But everything was £re% 
ened am the gilding regilt and burnished, ^e oolOura bright*. 













TWO HOTDBES., 4^ 

^towi4 gathering in mon^ as fast ai he could, 
with both handsi ^ ‘ • ’ 

the^old^ai OW^ons to his son’s marriage with Joanna 
Ave way w^i^ Mund she was entitled to the whole of the 
Jews fortune, mounting to seventy thousand pounda- 'A 
derer gjrl—a gM of the period,’ he said; knows how to work 
hep TOy to theffore. ■ She wodd have been invaluable to me > 
in my 

Never hari t^ state rooms of Court Royal looked so brilliant 
■Ks^ljeantifukasfcto ^ C8iariea Cheek stood in Ihe draw- 
ihg-rooih teoeivkig his guests. But we beg his pardon, he is 
nO' Mr. Gn Cheek, but Mr. Cheek-RoMvere—he has 
asdiiDied his wife’s name in addition to his own. Eveiy now 
sind then Cljftrles looked round in expectation and iinBHjn'nA^ 
foi^. J^oanna, who was not present. Prepossessing and handsome, 
wi^ his ftd?'hair, light moustache, and pleasant blue eyes, he 
jha)d a dMidful greeting for everyone. 'But where is Joanna 1 ’ 
thou^^ and the guests looked round also, and wandered 
/ti&ough the rooms in quest of theirjiostesa. ‘ How very odd! 
Why is not Mrs. Cheok-Rosevere here to receive us 1’ 

^ Presently, <>when all hod arrived, a couple of scarlet and 
' buff footm^ tiirewjopen a door to an inner room and boudoir, 
and in loud vclees umouncCd 

'Mbs. Chsbk-]^evebe ! I i* 

Wh^npon. Jt|mw'appearpd,*^ai^ifgly dressed in the richest 


of diamonds, holdmg a 
nd\ shesmilingly, 
iin, bowing, J[tbe right and 
' jj^ she, holding 


rl Bifk»n<Bfid wdanbg a1^^ 

I ^|p(MNMSjiMosrs 

Vadking vwdoiilyi dowi 
Y\ ^0 le| 

\o«tera.m 

l^r everyone was 
ehave ^ y^'f’df ^ rude^it 
, and wl newcomers.’ 

IrUe,’ answev^^dWna, trit^ perfect self* 
' what 1 dviSboutki Lady Qraoe oouldhot 
afid wo\dd not j she' ootid afiord to be oon* 

[ and Bwe/ /ker position was nnassailable. On the 
we are yAodi^,1^ have risen , to the surloGe 
le, W ywnhoti^rd to be gracious, or folks will 
ipleadiD/to bereci^\to society. We must b0 







. 4 . 


^ On tiptoe one loot in^.the gard^ afid see that 

the outage laa e renanbUi cowled ^th »ee]|% ittes, and 
that Freneh vindewa open intb^huTeranj^.. . 

# Uttle way hij^ np the hill w a moirep^tentiotti h&in 
i^t may be the Itidian villa style; hot the 

more thmi a villa, it is almost a mansion, ^e Jtronndbi^ 















TWO -PieruREs. 

' ••ri!'se*‘Da«m.uth. J 

* Sly dstur 

J.L- j»&TaJe, 1 shall not livo to see the first stAna 

10^ what a comfo^ to thintf of the futiiM 

-your^ii^ ifrfiaU ‘ ^ Sony tod^i 

‘ Sf+J’* a low tone. 

Meri“„rS,tA ”• .^"“'““qaato ,. 


.of the iSewww®, 
‘Bttt, yoitt Gij 
^flofttj^o^ice 
it, but I livatinif 




Trt—. _ #i«orl«l»boaTdt,a,. 

i a West Higtod Eoamde. 

• op •MSKALAa* A,: 

\th€^PALL UAH^ GAZSTTRPrT^M 

payel oft^rfu^jioyeig.* 

S J'rom ^I^IMES-,^ 


SttOMVU^U of I 
pc»«rvowa wiU 





■••cliljwed throui 
with the “b^.' 
lomsijcout'^ 

*Thet«ii44 

c^reete* 

The writ) 


Li;r j-. "'I**" “I -_— 

C6bbl(^,;k- and heir /wker 


Col'Mk'dick uQ] 
TWH^ as jWJjt^unusiiai^oriipji^it 


ac opyK^/oM 

' TJ'TSTe*^'^ means tjf thestci 
thj!*” dfve^fiXthe light add shuielfcmgal 
tous, ahit the plot A^lejied with < ortsummai* tact. 





^ •^ty-cleeer t.oak.1ind,^ta»f»,w dop.-, 

'Iw*. -■ •/'’'■'*« 

*i' mw who takes up ‘'■Ml^IIemW '^j 


’?Vp«^ei;. ..i^ 

■■ igakilfullyalteniateth 



lethtng^yg^d t^,*ar itTfitiV “.Mjp uf 

Xk_> '‘:'- 


aitme " ib {iSateiiipoiAy Aetioii,' 
EEns'if'. ■- 

iha Hmiag" ^lo pleasant kh^ii 
be hkcly ro lay it aside Unreath^ 
,to chain hi n^erii^ ayeV^® 

.kjc^-k/rik. -,4i 

-..KitllN 

•odSageaiB 
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